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Gir JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 13, Lincoln's 
Inn-fields. OPEN FREE. from 11 to 5, every TOWSDAY, 
RHURNDAY, and SATURDAY, in JUNE and JULY.—Cards of 
Admission for Private Pays and for Students to be ubtained from the 
Creator, at the Museum 


ME TROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SOUND 


Patron — Her Mad! ESTY the QUEEN. 
HOSPITAL SUNDAY, 15th June, 1879.—Cheques crossed Bank of 
Roglaud, and Pust Office Urders made payable to the -ecretary, Mr. 
Henry ! N. Custance, should besentto the Maasion House. 


BIEMING NN 





AY 


GHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 


FESTIVAL. 


THIRTY-THIRD CELEBRATION, 
on 
TUESDAY, August 26, 
WEDNESDAY, August 27, 
THURSDAY, August 28, 
FRIDAY, August 29. 


Patrons 
HER MOST GRACLOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE. 
HIS LOYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
President. 

THE RIGHT HONVURABLE LORD NORTON. 
Conductor—SIR MICHAEL CO38TA. 


by Order, ROBERT L. [IMPEY, Secretary. 
%, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 


VNGLISH DIALECT SOCIETY. — Annual Sub- 
scription, 11—A payment of 51. 2s. will secure all the Publica- 
tioos from the beginniwg in 1873 to end of present year.— Lists and 
Reports may be had on og to the Hon Secretary, 
J. H. NODAL. 


Heaton Moor, near Stoc! 
JICTORIA (PHILOSOPHICA L) I NSTITUTE. 
—The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at Eight o'clock, 
JUNE 6th, at the a of the Society of Arts (by kind permission of 
that Soctety), the ESIDENT in the chair, The AVDRESs will be 
delivered by Dr Ral DCLIFFE. 

Those wishing to join as Members or Associates should send in their 
Names as soon as possible before the Aunual Meeting, so as to ensure 
the special privileges accorded to those joining this year. Particulars 
sent on application. PETRiE., Secretary = the Council. 

House of the Institute, 7, Adelphi-terrace, Londou, W.C. 


(CRYSTAL PALACE PICTURE GALLERY.— 
The Gallery is NOW OPEN for the Twenty-fourth Season with 
an entirely NEW EXHIBITION of ULL and WaTER-COLOUR 
PAINTINGS. by celebrated English and "Porcian Artists, for SALE.— 
For particulars apply to Mr. C, W. Wass, Superintendent of the 
allery. 








HANGS of NAME. — HALLIWELL- 
ILLIPPS.—The undersigned, JAMES ORCHARD HALLI- 
WELL-PHILI LPPS, of Hollin; —_ Copse, Brighton, iv the Couaty 
of Sussex. and he gee Kensington, in the Gay. of 
Middlesex. Beuuize Ka THI BnINE LIZABETH HALLI- 
WELL-PHILL PPS, Spine'er, his daughter, who, under the Authority 
of Her Ms jeaty’s Royal License, dated the Twenty-Ninth day of 
February, 1572, discontinued the Suroame of Halliwell, and assumed 
the Surname of Phillipps only, do hereby respectively give notice that 
~ have prefixed their former Surname of Halliwell with a hyphen 
‘o the said Surname of Phillipps, and they desire henceforth to 
called and known by the Surname of Halliwell. Phillipps only, and 
intend at all times hereafter (but so far as regards the said Katheriae 
Elizabeth Halliwell-Phillipps while she remains unmarried and no 
longer) in all deeds aud writings and on all occasions, and for all 
urposes whatsoever, to be one or koown and to subscribe themselves 
YY, the respective names of James Orchard Halliwel!-Phillipps and 
atherine Elizabeth Halliwell. Phillipps ; and further that a deed to 
such effect, under their ym hands and seals, has this day been 
enrolled in the Chancery Divisiou of Her Majesty's High Court of 


ustice. 
‘Dated this 28th day of May, 1879. 
J. O. HALLUWELL-PHILLIPPS. 
K. E. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. 
Witness to the Signatures, 


___HENRY STEVENs, ‘No. 4, Trafalgar-equare, London, 
N ISS STRINGFIELD (Pupil of Miss Gyn) 


as the honour to announce that she is prepared to accept 
ENGAGEMENTS to Read in Public and at Private Varties. Lessons 
in Elocution.—Address 24, South Molton-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 


GourTH- PLACE CHAPEL, FINSBURY. — Mr. 

CURE D. CONWAY will deliver a DISCOURSE on 
SUNDAY MORNING, * William 
Lloyd Garrisou.’ 


OSITIVIST LECTURES at the CO- 
OPERATIVE INSTITUTE, 55, -Costiocivent, Cpteets em on 





the 8th iastant, 11.15—Subject, 





SAVIOUR’S, EASTBOURNE.— Trarninc for 
e the MINISTRY, Devotional, Theological, Practical, for the last 
= Gas a Ordinasion.—Apply to the Rev. Tuzopore Woop, 





INE. ARTS. —Mr. J. R DICKSEE's CLASSES 
for the Study of the Draped Living Model, Saree from the 
Cast, &c., are now held on Mondays aud Thur-days. TERM 

will commence on J UNE 9 E 9th, Prospectuses.— 6, Fitzroy- cet 








GRADUATE in Honours of Oxford, with a 

kuowledggof Law, OFFERS his SERVICES after 3 or 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon for auy Literary or Educational purpose, or as 
Private Secretary. — Address E. W. M. Esq., 40, Chauoery- Jane, W. 


FTERNOON or EVENING LECTC RESHIP 

assics or English, Army Tutor assisted, &c.—-A BAR- 

RISTER, itt h Cambridge "Classic and University Examiner, is 

OPEN to N EGUTIATIONS. Many years’ experience.—Address Mr. 
H. M. Hewitt, M.A A, Ts Gray's Tnn-square, Londo! 


M EDICAL MAN, , Married, without family, 
living in a beautiful part of cam, prithio 30 miles, is desirous = 


meeting with a Lady as RESIDE TLENT.—Address X. ¥. Z 
careof M.D, Hanover House, Tunbridge. 











RIVATE SECRETARYSHIP WANTED by 

a GENTLEMAN, whose Character will bear scrutiny. Good 

Accountant, Cashier, and Correspondent. Thoroughly trustworthy. 

Highest references.— Address X 13!, Henry Greenwood, Advertising 
Agent, Liverpool. et oer ae 


RE- ENGAGEMENT as . PRIVATE SECRE- 

TARY WANTED by a YOUNG MAN (25) with Six anda Half 
Years’ experience. Very well Educated; thoroughly efficient. Ravid 
Shorthand Writer. Highly recommended. —A. » 9. Jermyn-street, w. 








the Three following SUNDAY EVENINGS: 

of Positivism upon Women,’ Mr VERNON LUSHINGTON ; June 15, 
‘The Relation of oe nee to art,’ Mr. JAMES COTTER MORISUN ; 
June 22, e Religion of Humanity,’ Dr. J. H. BRIDGES. Eight 
o’clock. Admission Free. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. — The 
COUNCIL propose to appoint aseparate PROFESSOR of ZOO- 
LOGY. Candidates are invited to send in applicationsand Soptsanoutals, 
— meyped to the Recistrar, not later than the 28th of JUNK. 
as to the Duties aud Emoluments of the Office may be 
obtained on = application to the Principal, Dr. GreEswoop. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


YRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in 
MIDDLE a HIGHER SCHOOLS for GIRLS, Skioner- 
—. oe S.E 

veral SCHULA SRSHIPS will be awarded atthe next ENT? ANCE 
EXAMINATION, which will be held on JULY sth. The AUTUMN 

TERM will ee September 17th 
should send in their Names without delay 
tot the aa Miss Broven, ', Queen-stree’, Brompton, S.W., from 
whom all particulars can be obtained 











EAMINGTON COLLEGE. — ‘PREPARATION for 
the Universities, pb dy Civil Service, Commerce.—Apply to the 
Rev. Dr. Woop, Head Mas 





MANUENSIS. ae a GENTLEMAN, a quick 
Shorthand Writer and good Penman, desires an ENGAGE. 
MENT as Amanuensis, or to copy MSS. or other Documents at the 








British Museum or at his own Kesidence.—Address D. N. G., care of 
Mr. Byrne, 33, » Glasshouse- -street, Regent- ~street, w. 
MAN UENSIS. —A GENTLEMAN, of of varied 


experience in England, Canada, — the United States, desires 
an ENGAGE MENT as Private Secretary toa N ° 

No objection to Travel. First-class seleeeness-—addreas J.C, 
Editor, Sea Scarborough Mercury. 





care of 


1 HE TIMES (of New York). —Communications for 
the English Correspondent should be addressed to Mr. JOSEPH 

HATTON, 14, Tichfield- terrace. Regent’s Park, London, N.W. The 

TIMES (Daily, Bi-weekly, and eekly’ can be obtained from Mr. 

Stevens, 4 ‘l'rafalgar-square ; atthe A MERICAN FxcHancGe, 4/9, Strand; 

,» direct from the Office, New York. The 7/MES has no Travelling 
gents. 


THENZUM BUREAU of LITERATURE, 

37, Park-row, New York. U.S.A., require Forty-Six EDITORS, 
AUTHOiS, JOURNALISTS, CORR ESPUN DEN 'S, &c., for posi- 
tions now vacant in Manuscripts and Reprints advantageously 
ilable +" any American Publisher. Correspondence 














JRINCE of WALES in INDIA.—PICTURES 

by BASIL VERESCH4GIN.—South Kensington French Court, 

Saturday, 6d. Open Daily from Ten to Six. — Admission, 18.; 
turday 


M® MILLAIS’S PORTRAIT of the Right Hon. 
W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., now exhibiting at the Royal 
Academy.— Messrs. THOMAS AGNEW & SONS have commissioned 
Mr. T. 0, BARLOW, re , to ENGKAVE this Portrait. The 
Artist's Proof wiil be pub ished at Six Guineas. Subscribers’ Namee 
received - “Old Bond- street Galleries, Old Bond street, Ww. 


IBER STUDIORUM.—PLATES of, WANTED 


by DowptsweEL. & DowpEsweLts. 


EYMOUR HADEN, WHISTLER, MERYON 
—verv Scarce Proof Btohings by—at Dowpeswet, & Downes- 
WELLS, 36, Chancery- lane, 


RUNDEL SOCIETY. — CHR ,0M0 - LITHO- 
4 GRAPHS from upwards of 100 Early italian, Flemish. and 
German FRESUVES aud PICTU KS, Published by the ARONDEL 
SUCLETY, and Sold separately. at prices varying from 5s. to a. 88. to 
Members of the Society, and from 78. 6d. to 3l 38. to Non-Mempers.— 
Oa ViEW at the Society’ 's Ruvoms. Priced 1 Lista rent on application to 
F. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary, 24 Old Bond- -street, Ww. 


PURNER’S ‘LIBER STUDIORUM’ and 
MERYON'S * PARI*.’—The FINE-ART SuCIETY have now a 
roe Collection of the PLATES from the above Works.—148, New 
rt street. 


RNEST GRISET’'S DRAWINGS.—To be 

ootained only of Mr. LEY, at 16, Bear-street, Leicester-square, 
their Urigioal Depot. Now on Sale: Cave—Bear at Bay (Flint 
Period), Vil, 34 in. by 22 in.; War Chariot of the Fraucones, Water 
Colour, 42 in. by 39 in.; also caval Sketches. 


(THE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or pany 

WORK uecessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with eve: 
Tezgard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by MATTHE 
R. THOMPSON, Studio, 48, George-street, Po w. 


\ R. TENNANT, F.G.S., Professor of 
Mineralogy and Geology, Mineralogist by ng tee od to Her 
Majesty and the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 149, Strand, Lond 
having been fifty years in Business, contemplates shorti Rent RING, 
and offers for SALE severai of hii extensive CoLLECLIONS of 
Miuerals, Rocke, and Fossils. Shey are well adapted —  Firet Class 
Proviccial or Colonial Museums, or 
for the Private oped of any — Persons wisbing to become 
with the ences. From 1,000l. to 5,000 
Guineas, “ptudeate’ Collections at 3, 5, oo 20 to 50 Guineas each 























(THE WESTERN COLLEGE, BRIGHTON, is 
commended to the attention of Parente who desire for their Sons 
a pase one 9 Education, by its healthy situation, : and by its thoroughly 
developed methods of instruction, which the of 
the public achools with greater personal care. Special attention is 
paid to the French and German ee — — Prospectus of terme, Se. ° 
on application to the Principal, Dr. ORTER KniGutcey, F.C. 


OUCATION.—GERMANY.-—Laptes CoLieceE, 
Waltershausen, Sora e Desirable HOME, with especial 
advantages, is FERED to ENGLISH GIRLS. One of the Lady 
| apa Miss Cumberland, will «a in Loudou the ag Week ‘a 
July. — Particulars and P: may by qos 
Miss CUMBERLAND, 67, Gloucester-crescen', Regent's Park, 


JEPUCATION. —GERMANY, HEIDELBERG. 
4 —Dr. SE. Thorough German, French, Correspondence, 
Book-keeping, Practical Chemiotes. Preparation for English Exami- 
nation. Cambridge Graduate ighest references. English Diet ; 
Cricket ; River- ae Terms: Boys over Fourteen, 15l. quarterly, 
including holidays. Escort. 


V ACANCY of HEAD MASTERSHIP of the 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BURY, Lancashire.—Ful! particulars 
may be obtained from Mr. Noruis, Soliciter, Bury, Lancashire. 
May 28, 1879 


THE | COUNCIL of the YORKSHIRE COL 
LEGE, LEEDS, invite APPLICATIONS for the Post of 
ASSISTAN?-LECTUKER in CLASSICS and aATHEM A TICS. 
Stipend, 100l. a Year, and a Share of certain Tutorial Fees. Duties to 
commeuce on October lst. Preference will be given to Graduates of the 
University of London. d by copies of testi- 
mouiale, to be sent, on or ‘ FRIDAY, June 27th, to the Secre- 
TARY, from whom further information as to duties may be obtained. 


i\' ERCERS’ SCHOOL, College-hill, London —A 

HEAD MASTER is REQUIRED by the Mercers’ Company 
for this School from the Ist of September, 1879. Salary, 2007, per anum, 
with a Capitation Fee of 31. perannum for each buy in the schooi (uow 
uumberiog 97), with an allowance of 100l per annum for ® House (so 
long as a House is not provided), and Emo!uments amounting to about 
251. per apnum more. The Master will be elected subject to Three. 
Months’ notice, and his Duties will be to teach Latin, English ( History 
and Literature), Mathematics, and the Eiemevts of Natural Science, 
to give Religious Instruction in accordance with the tenets of the 
Church of England, and also to exercise general superinteudence over 
the iostruction in French, German, and whatever other subjects are 
taught by separate Masters. ‘There are three Assistant- Masters, who 
are appointed and paid by. the Company. The ye ae 18 re- 
sponsible for the general d a he School ; 
he wit! not P permitted to take Private Pupils or any ‘oth a duty ex- 
cept that .f Head Master of the eg Applications, with testi- 
monials, are to be sent before the 20th of June to Jonn Watney, I 8q., 
iw cor ndey , Cheapside, London, from whom apy further information 
































invited. 


O AUTHORS and PUBLISHER: S.— Mr. B. 

MONTGOMERIE RANKING, Author and Journalist, READS 
MSS., and when desired Revises and Prepares same for Publication. 
Fee for Reading MSS.. and furnishing a Written Report thereon, 
Half-a-Guinea me Volume. - MSS. may he forwarded to Me Ranking's 
address, ‘Mitre Chambers, Mitre-court, Temple, E.C. 


HE PRESS.— A GENTLEMAN, about 24, secks 
ENGAGEMENT as Assistant Sub-ditor. * Literary taste; expe- 
rience in a good Weekly Office. Salary not so much an object as oppor- 
tunity for improvement. — Address ~us-Epiror, Messrs. Adams & 
Francis, Advertising Agents, 59, Fieet-st. eet, &.C. 


yas PRESS.—A JOURNALIST of high cha- 
racter, varied qualifications, and twenty years’ cupestenee. is 
OPEN to an IMMEDIATE ENG AGEMENT as EDITUR, SUB- 
EDITOR, or RE wre t or would discharge combined duties. 
.. 34, Leslie Park-road, Croydon. 


N ABLE and INCISIVE WEEKLY LFADER 

n Social Sommersiel, and Political Topics, is REQUIRED 

fora NORTH -) ENGLAND LIBERAL PAPER. —State terms and 

forward Specimens to Saati. care of Lee & Nightingale, Advertising 
Agents, Liverpool. 


ANTED, an ADVERTISEMENDr CAN- 
VASSER for a well-established LKONDUN MAGAZINE that 
has not yet been Worked, and hasa ure and rapidly mech ing Sale 
—Apply to X. O. X., careof Mr. E. W. Allen, 11, Ave Maria-lane, E.0. 
ARTNBSSHIF or INVESTMENT. -— A GEN- 
MAN requires s 5 .0l to 700. for the further D+velopmeut - 
a a. satablished KLY JOURNAL promisivg great Profits 
Henvey Sith, 27, King-street, | Cheapside. 


ANTED, a PARTNER, with about 1,500/., in 

a_ firs t-class STATIONERY, B *0KSBLLING, and FANCY 

GOODS ‘BUSINES in a fashionable Sexport Town in Lancishire. Has 
been established nearly 45 years. Spleudid connexion, ceutral posi- 
tion, spacious pregiaes, with old-established Library.—Address, in 
confidence, W. T. of Messrs. Adams & Francis, Advertising 
Agents, 59, leet-street, f Bc. 


YRINTING and PUBLISHING.—Inrormation 
and ESTIMA’ TES on application to THOMAS LAURIE, Pub- 
lisher, Stationers’ Bail-court, London. 
CRTICE & CO. undertake the PUBLISHING 
of BU KS, NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, &c., and from their 
position they are saaties to efficiently place these before the public. 
—Cvatice & Co., Publishers, 139 and 10, Fleet-street, E.C. 








Moderate terms. —Y. Z, 
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MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

‘e- Purchase of Newspaper Property, beg to Notify that they have 

Several Newspaper Properties for Disposal, both in London and the 
Provinees. Principals only treated with. 





MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DIS- 
Je POSE of the COPYRIGHT and PLANT of an INDEPEN- 
BENT WEEKLY Lf dale Stalag inone of the most pleasant towns 


(CATALOGUE of BOOKS for the LIBRARY; 
the best Editions of Standard Authors in all Departments, 
selected from a Stock of 500,900 Volumes. This (nearly 250 pages) forms 
avery useful Guide to Private Gentlemen or Committees forming 
qipenraaes either large or small. One of its features is an extensive 
‘* List of Journals, Proceedings, Transactions, and Publications of 
L aul Societies : and the principal Newspapers and Periodicals pub- 
lished in London.” Price ss. 6d. post free. 
H. Sotheran & Co. Second-hand Booksellers, 26, Piccadilly. 





im the Midtand Counties. Large Jobbing and Stationery B 
Price, including Plant and Stock, about 4,0c0l. 


MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DIS- 

e. POSE of ioe COPYRIGHT and PLANT of a WEEKLY 

TABERAL NEWSPAPER in a Western County town, owing to the 

iil health of the Seeguieten. Good Job Printing Business. Price 1.5001. 

A: Partner would be taken with 5002. to 7501., who could undertake the 

t. Fullest investigation courted. 

C MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DIS- 

e POSE of the CUPYRIGHT and PLANT of a WEEKLY 

THEWSPAPER in a pleasant Western Suburb. Jobbing Business 
attached. Price 


© MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and audit of Aceounts, 

12and 13, Red Lion-ceurt, Fleet-street, B,C. 


DVERTISING. —C. H. MAY & CO,, 
GENERAL ADVERTISING OFFICES, 
78, GRACECHURCH-STREET, LONDON, E.C. Established 1846. 
(The only Address.) 

Advertisements of every description received for insertion in all 
Newspapers, Ln as eviews, &c., at the same rates as at the 
of ies of the pape 
8 for General meinen Reduction for a series. 

Liberal terms to large advertise 
Advertisements are also beget for all newspapers, which may be 
ee ne these Offices without extra charge, and replies forwarded. 

C. H. Mav & Co, having special communication with the leading 
wii three times daily, can guarantee the utmost promptitude 
and correctvess of insertion to all Advertisements entrusted to them. 

The ‘Press Manual for 1879,’ containing a ech List of News- 
papers published in the United Kingdom. Post free, 


N AGAZINE PRINTING. — To Proprietors of 
Monthy or Weekly Journals and Publications.—T. PETTITT 

& Co. can undertake one or more of the above on very reasonable terms. 

Estimates aud Specimens of Type on application.—The Gcreyraure 

begs — 23, Frith-street, and 50, Uld Compton-street, soho, 
nduo, V 























RINTING.—JOHN BALE & SONS . Pelntens of 
the Dental Review, the Englishwoman’s Review, and other Period- 
icals, are prepared to undertake the PRINTING of Magazines, 
Pamphlets, Buokwork, &., on the most reasonable terms. Kstimates 
y free.—Steam Printiug vftices, 87-89, Great Titchfield - street, 
Uxford-street, W. 
RINTING with SPEED ‘and :E C ONOMY.— 
Merchants, Manufacturers, and Traders supplied with every 
Description of Printing and Stationery. Lilustrated Catalogues, 
Price Liste, Show-Bilis, Prospectuses. Designs for Railway, Street, 
and every style of Advertising. Estimates free. GOLDE to PRINT- 
ING asd PUBLISHING (price 6d., post free, 8d.), contains Hints to 
Authors on briuting, Publishing, "Binding, Copyright, &c.—W. & 
LL. Cottincarper, “city Press,” aldersgate-street, London. 








AUTOTYPE. 


ERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations 
hy the Autotype and Sawyer's © ollotype Processes. Employed by the 
Teustees of the British Museum, Pa 1, N tical Royal 
Geograpbieal, and other Learned Societies. 

Fac-similes of Medals and Voins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, 
aad sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, 

For Terms and Specimens apply to ‘ae Manager. 

The AUTUTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY displays a nobie Collee- 
tion of Copies of the Ulid Masters, and numerous fine Examples of the 
ast of Poynter, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Shields, Hardy, Rowbotham, 
be Neuville, Madox-Brown, Cattermole, &. 

Now ready, 

Poynter's ISKAEL in EGYPT, 42s. and 15s; Elmore’s WINDSOR 
CASTLE AT SUNRISK, 638. and 21s.; Desanges’ RUYAL GARDEN 
PARTY at CHISWICK, 638 apd 21s. These pictures have been 
translated into M onochrome by their authors expressly for Autotype. 

To adorn the walls of a home with artistic mnetereiooes at little cost, 
visit the AUTUTY PE FINE-ART GALLERY, 36. Kathbone-piace, W 

The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesea. 

General Manager, W. S. BIRD. 

Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 


N UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, for June. 


New Edition now ready, postage free. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’s CLEARANCE CArALOGUE, for 
JUNE. 
New Edition now ready, postage free. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), New w Oxford. street. 


(CATALOGUE of the ADVOCATES’ LIBR ARY, 
EDINBURGH. 
In SIX VOLUMES and SUPPLEMENT QUARTO. 
A limited Number of COPIES for SALE, price 71. 7s. cloth. 

The LIBRARY contains about 260,000 VOLUMES. It receives 
funder the Copyright acts) aC wre of EVERY BOOK published inthe 
United Kingdom. The Six Volumes of the Catalogue have already 
been issued, and the Supplement will be ready this Year. 

Apply to the KEEPER of the LIBRARY. 


ATALOGUE (No. 27) of SECOND-HAND 

BOOKS, comprising Standard Works in English and Foreign 
Literature, Greek and Latin Classice, Voyages and Travels, Drama, 
State Papers. Books with extra Lilustrations, &c. Sent on receipt of 
stamp.— EK. W. Stises, 32, Museum-street, London. 


LBERT JACKSON’S CATALOGUE, Part 
just out, containing ANCIENT and MODERN BOUKS, chiefly 
pone easing iuciuding many Pine, Scarce, and Valuable Books, gratis 
nd post free. Books and Prints Purchased in any quantity at their 
fair pate value for cash, or exchanged.—2%, Great Portland-street, 
dou, . 














IBRARIES PURCHASED. — Executors or 

_4 Gentlemen having either LIBRARIES or small COLLECTIONS 

of BOOKS to DISPOSE OF, ate invited to address themselves to the 

Advertisers, who are at all times ready to Purchase them on liberal 

terms and for immediate payment, and to remove them without 
trouble to the vendor from auy part of the kingdom. 


H. Sotheran & Co. 36, Piccadilly. 





Cheap Edition for Gratuitous Circulation, 5s. per 100. 


REE LIBRARIES and NEWS-ROOMS: their 
Formation and Management. By J. D. MULLINS, Chief 
Librarian, Birmingham Free Libraries. 
*,* An Enlarged Edition (the Third), with the Free Libraries Acts, 
Forms, Lists of suitable Books, &c., price 1s. 64. cloth. 


H. Sotheran & Co. 36, Piccadilly (opposite St. James’s Church). 


ble BOOK COLLECTORS. — TO BE SOLD, 

ery fine COPY of the ABBOTSFORD EDITION of 
WAV ERLEY in the Vriginal Parts, with many Hundreds of extra 
Illustrations ; also an exceeding!y choice Copy of the Quarto Editicen 
of Lodge's Portraits, Plates on India paper.—For particulars apply, 
by letter to M. G. M , care of Messrs. Adams & Francis, Advertisement 
Agents, 59, Fleet street, EC. 


UTOGRAPH LETTERS and IMPORTANT 
Vs MANUSCRIPTS, including Southey’s History of Spain and 
Portugal, 2,°30 pages, entirely Rarcareyn, price 151.; alsu his Life of Dr. 
Andrew Beil, 150 pages, 31. 73. : aud many others by him, consisting 
of interesting Anecdotes, ccs from his favourite Authors, from 
73 6d. to 308, containing many Specimens in each Parcel at those 
Prices ; also a Series of important Letters addressed to him, all of great 
interest. Asplendid Letter of General Wolfe, Mra Siddons, Princess 
Charlotte, Louis sixteenth, Henry Fourth of Frauce, and 300 others. 
See WALLER'S PRIVED CATALOGUE, gratis.—2, Artesian-road, 
West bourne-grove (40 years in Fleet-street). 


Deseo enn and other PRECIOUS STONES. 
ee opinion given as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, ae 
l rs Ww wom -Waicut, Mineralogist, 9), Great Russell-street, 
on ao. Y 


b ISTORICAL COL LE CT ION.- - The Cc ‘OUNT Y, 

the SEE, and the CITY. of LUNCOLN —The entire C OL 
LECTION of Booka MS3., Aunetated | Books. and Transcripts of the 
late E. J. WILLSUN, ¥.5 A.,18 OPFERED for SALE —A List will be 
forwarded te amy one desirous of shared on applying by letter tu 
Matruew BELL, Carsitor- street. Lor udon, E.C. 








NGLISH HISTORICAL MEDAL LS.—A very 
fine and Select Cabinet of English Silver Medals, dating from 
Edward VI. to her present Majesty. illustrating the prineipal events 
in English History during the most troublesome periods, being the 
most authentic and lasting records of British power and prestige, and 
acquainting the student of history with the most celebrated Persons, 
Families, Actions and Exploits, Wars, Victories, Treaties, &c.. under 
the different régimes —For particulars apply to Mr. Wenster, 26, 
Bedford- “square, W.c. 


CONVENIENT STUDIO TO BE LET on 
4 Campden- ig = or particulars apply at No. 2, Durham-place, 
Campden Hill- -road 














UCE RNE, Switze rary —TO BE LET, a well- 
furnished VILLA. Low Rent.—Address A. R., Poste Kestante, 
Lucerne, Switzerland. 








Sales by Auction 


The OAKS, GIPSY-HILL, UPPER NORWOOD —Extensive 
Gallery of Pictures, Museum of Natural History, Books, 
Furniture, Carriages, Cows, and Out-Door Ejfects. 


j\' ESSRS. FOSTER (in conjunction with Mr. 
4 M. N. INMAN) will SELL by AUCLION, at the Mansion, as 
above, on TU ESDAY, June 17th, and Pollowing Days, at 12 o'clock 
each day (by direction of Trustees under the will of SAMUEL LONG 
WARKLNG, Esq. deceased), the GALLERY of PICTU R&S (numbering 
250) by the Uld Masters of the Dutch, Piemish, italian, aud English 
Schools ; including many Works of con-iderable merit, and particularly 
Works ascribed to 


Michael Angelo Hobbima Niemann nee 
Berghem Hondekoeter Ruysdael 

Claude Linglebach Van Stry w tight (of Derby) 
Crome Jules Noel Snyders Zucchnere 

Danby Maes Swaneveldt Van de Velde. 


Also, in Lots, the Museum of Natural History, Ornithological, Geo- 
logical (including some fine Silurian Fossils), &c.; alvo the excellent 
Cabinets containing the same Library of Books, including the Trans- 
actions of various Learned societies, Illustrated London News, from 
the Commencement, &c.—the Furuaiture of the various Sitting and 

Bed Rooms—a graud carved Elyzabethan Cabinet—a piece of old 
Gobelins Tapestry (Diogenes)—a pair of large old Japan Circular 
Dishes, and other (hina—Winged Bookcases, Mirrors, &c.; also Uut- 
Door effeets, Two Milch Cows, a Young Bul!, Two Retriever Dogs, 
Brougham, Park Phaeton, quantity of Harness, Refrigerator, Two 
Carts, Lawn Mowers and Garden Rollers, and general effects of the 
mansion. 

Pie view two rig preceding the Sale, when Catalogues may be had 

the house; of Inman, 14, Bedford-row ; and of Mesers. Foster, 

Sh Pall-mall: 


Japanese Embroideries, Enamels, and Porcelain. 


. . ‘ " oC 

i" ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that ag # tea ——. by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. uare, on MONL DAY, 
June 9, at 1 o’clock precisely, JAPANESE. ‘EM ‘SRUIDERLES ; ; com- 
prising alarge number of pieces of Satin, Silk, and Crape, worked in 
gold and coloured Silke, some of unusual size; also a few specimens of 
Japauese Porcelain and Awata ware—Enamel Dishes and Plaques, &c. 


May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





The Library of the late C. R. COCKERELL, R.A 


i" ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
B\ respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-equare; on TUE spay, 
June 10, and Following Day, at 1 o’clock precisely (by order of the 
es of the late erg Pepys Cockerell, Esq.),the valuable 

KARY formed by v. COCK BRELL, R.A. deceased ; 
comprising Works on lavehitectane and Decoration — Farniture — 
Ornaments — Engineering — Machinery—Carpentry — Landscape Gar- 
dening, &c.; also a Portion of the Architectural Library of the late 


Philip Hardwick, R.A.; comprising many valuable Works on Archi- 
tecture, Decoration, &c. 


Porcelain, Old English Furniture and Plate, and Danae 
Objects. 


MESES. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops 


respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUG y 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’ s-equare. = PRIN 
June 13, at 1 o'clock precisely (by order — oy Lge of th 
of Sidmouth), a COLLECTION of ORIENTAL PORU ELATS 
CURIUSITIES, Wedgwood Ware, Old ete Furniture, Persian 
Indian Carpets, Vases and Columns of Antique Porphyry Bisnove 
Nero and other Marbles, English Silver Plate of the time of Geen 
Anne and George I., and a few Engravings. een 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had, 


Pictures, Water-Colour Drawings, and Sculpture, 


{ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on SAT URDAY, 
June 14, at 1 o'clock precisely (by order of the Trustees of the Manor 
of MerTs a Valuable COLLECTION of MODEKN PICTURES 
and WATER-COLUUR DRAWINGS, including Wycliffe 
the Scrip tree A Furd Madox Brown—the Head of the House at 
Prayer, by F. Goodall, R.A., the well- ‘known picture echibited at 
Paris, 1878—a View ia Sussex, by P myth—Cadir Idris, by My 
Wilson—and Pictures by F. Lee rider c ee E. W. Cooke, 
R. . Drummond, R.A., A. a, R.A.. Etty, K.A., ee Gol. 
die, James Holland, a. fae. RAS J! Northcote, R.A.,G 
Sir J. Reynolds, P.ti.A., D. Rob erte, R.A.. 1. Stothard, Le 
The Water-Colour Drawings EES specimens of J. Absoion, R, : 
Beningeen. €. Boys, W. Callow, J. 8. ae see 8 iwi . Creswick, R.a, 

Wint, R. Doyle, w. cay R. A, 
F | he M. Gillies, W. or J. F. Yeoln 
J.H. Mole, E. Nicol, A.R.A., A. P. Sewron, & lady > Roberta 
T.M Kiehardson, (°. Stanfield, R.A., S. solomon, F Tayler, J. M. v 
‘vurner, R.A., F. Walker, A.RA., "Carl Werner, &. —Albums con. 
taining Water-Colour Drawings by’ D. Cox, J. 8. Cotman, and others 
—aud a few unframed Drawings by Early English Artiste—also 
Pharaoh’s Daughter, a beautiful life-sized Group in Statuary Marble, 
by Francesco Barzaghi. 

May be viewed three days preceding, and Catalogues had. 

Ce iene of Wines, removed from a Mansion in the reeds and 

the Cellar of the late WILLIAM COOPER, Esq 


\ ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & W ‘00Ds 
p\ respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Kooms, King-street, St. James’s- -square, ‘on MONDAY, 
June 16, at 1 o’clock precisely (by order of the Trustees of a Lady), 
a small Ocllar of very fine WINES, removed from a Mansion in the 
country, supplied by Messrs. Harvey & Sons, of Bristol ; comprising 
Chateau Latour of 1864, Chateau Leoville of 1864, Chitean Lafite of 
186>—fine old gold Sherry and Madeira, and 85 dozens of Port of the 
vintages of 1°58 and 1870; also about 150 doz-ns of fine old Wines, 
the Property of WILLIAM COOPER, Esq.. deceased, late of Stoke 
D’Abenon; comprising 60 dozens of "old Sherry. and fine Clarets 
of the vintages of 1858, 1844, and 1845, supplied by Messrs. Feist 
and Messrs. Gledstane & Co.—and 250 dozeus of Chiteau Durfort 
Margaux of 186! 

Samples may ee had on paying for the same one week preceding the 
Sale, and Catalogues at Messrs. Chrictie, Manson & Woods’ Uffices, 
8, King: street, St James’s- square. 





The Works of Art “se Vertu of * the late AL EXA NDER 
BARKER, Esq. 

ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give aie that zed will SELL by AUCTION, at 

th-ir Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on THURSDAY, 

sume a6 Ni Following Base (by order a the Representatives of the 

lai Roe and the late J. E. Roe, Kaq.), the whole of the 

REMAINING PORTION of the arilebrated COLLBCTI: IN of PIC 

TURES of WORKS of ART and VERT . formed by that distiu- 

guished connoisseur, ALEXANDER BARKER, Esq., deceased, late 

of 103, Piccadilly; ‘also the COLLECTION removed from his late 
residence, Hatfield, near Doncaster 


The Collection of Drawings of the late THOMAS TOLLER, Esq. 


N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
x respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on TU ESDAY, 
June 24, at 1 o’clock precisely (by. order of the Executor), the valuable 
COLL KOTLON of WAT eR-COLOUR DRAWINGS of THUMaS 
TOLLER, Esq.. decanecd, late of Uak-bill, Hampstead ; comprising 
excellent examples of 
: rrett 














&. Duscan W. Havell C. Smith 

W. Field L. Hicks Coke smyth 

C. Fielding H.G Hine W. Turner 

G. Fripp S. P, Jackson Cc. Vacher 
T. Danby G. A. Fripp J.J. Jenkins G. Weatherill 
C. Davidson H. Gastineau H. Mapiestone J. W. Whymper 
W. W. Deane A. Glenuie F. Nicholson H. W. Williams 
P. De Wit w. froma S. Prout H. B. Willis 
G. Dodgson Cc. een M. Richardson W. Wyld. 


Nearly all of oe Ay were obtained direct from the artists or pur- 
el hi ased at the various Water-C Jolour: bxhibitions. 





The Stock of Silver Plate (upwards of 60,000 Gunes es) of the lave 
Mr. ABRAHAM SOLUMON, Sulversin ith, of 17, Sowh- 
ampton- street, Bloomsbury-square, Lowion. —Sale of the 
FIRST PORTION (about 20,000 Ounces), on MONDAY, 
June 16, 


i) ESSRS. DEBENHAM, STORR & SONS are 
instructed by the Executers to SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Great a Kipg-street, Cuvent-garden, London, without reserve, on 
MONDAY, June 16, the FIRS? PORTION of the STUCK of SILVER 
and SILVER-GIiLT PLATE of the late Mr. SULOMUN ; compriring 
massive Centre Pieces, Epergnis, and Candelabra—Tea and Coffee 
Kquipages, Kettles. Cups, Waiters, Salvers, Antique Caddies, Cruet, 
Jaqueur, aud soy Frames—Services of Spoons and Forks, of King’s, 
Sheti. Plain, and Fiddle Patterus, and other Table and sideboard 
Appointments—Chalices, Monstrances, and other Church Plate, &€. 
On view next Friday ‘and Saturday. 


Jewellery, Gold and Silver Watches, io ant Plated Ware, 
Clocks, ce. —JUNE, 9. 


M ESSBS. DEBENHAM, STORE & SONS beg 
4 to announce that their JEWEL SALES in JUNE are 
arranged as follows :— 
Tuesday, 10th. Tuesday, 17th. Wednesday, 25th. 
Wednesday, Lith. Wednesday, 18th. Thursday ss6tb. 
Thursuay, 12th. 1 hureday, 19th. Friday, 27th. 
Friday, ge omen nh il 
Morday, | 
— oume =. the stock's wf a *SOLDSMITH (deceased), without 


rese 
tan or small consignments of similar property received daily, and 
included i in | the above Sales. 





20, Woburn- glen, B Russell-square. 


HE VALUABLE CONTENTS of the RESI- 
DENOF.—Furniture, two Pianofortes, (ld China and Bronzes, 
Evgravings, Paintings, and 12,000 Ounces of Silver Plate (by order of 
the Execurors), upon the Premises, on TUESDAY, June 17, for SALE 
> AUCTION by Messra DEBENHAM, STORK & SUNS. 
On view lew the day prior. “Catalogues Post free. 


EVR ES ond DRESDEN CHINA—Old Nankin 
\ Ware—ten Pianofortes— Valuable Paintings by Modern Artists of 
standing—Japunese, Chinese, and other Curiosities, &c., for SALE by 
AUCTION by Messrs. DEBLNHAM, STORR & SONS » at 
Great Mart, King-street. Covent-garden, on FRIDAY, June 20. 








May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Un view the day prior. 
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Quarterly Sale at the Great Mctropolitan Auction Mart.—Sixty 
*Pianosortes by Broadwood & Suns, Erard, Collard & Collard, 


Kirkman, Holdernesse, and others — Mathematical and 
Optica! Instruments — Paintings, Drawings, Bronzes, 
Marbles—10,000 Volumes of Books, &c. 


SELL, at their Rooms, King-street, Covent -garden, on 
MONDAY, July 7, and several Following Days, PLANUFORTES 
by the Leading Makers — Harmoniums—Double - oe Harps by 

d—Flutes, Violins, Cor: Th Micro- 
scope?, Musical Boxes, Works of Art, and Cur Curiosities. 


) ESSRS. DEBENHAM, STORR & SONS will 








A Valuable Collection of Orientai Manuscripts and Books, chiefly 
from the Librarivs of the tate Dr. DUNCAN FORBES and 
the late Dr. CHARLTON, 


i ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SEL!. by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 23, and Two Followin 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, a valuable CULLE UTION of ORIENTA 
MANUSCRIPTS, Persian, Arabic, Pali, Urdd, and Turkish, chiefly 
from the Library of the late Dr. D )UNCAN, FORBES; comprisi 
many beautifully decorated copies of Persian Classics, ‘Diwans, ani 
Kha bh imagaitcen yi Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries—together 





Library of the late Rev. J. SHERREN BREWER, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, Rector of Toppesfield, Le. 


A ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at sete Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.U., on MONDAY, 

une 9, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock *™ order of the 

Execators), the valuable and extensive LIBKARY of the late Rev. 

SHERREN BREWER, M.A.; comprising The Fathers of the 

yi vareh—Early Histories, ‘Chronicles, Councils, and Ecclesiastical 

Documents— Works on Church Polity and Discip! ine— Monastic 
History and Rule— —Antiquarian and Topographical Works, &c. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








Natural History Specimens, 
R. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


4 at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on 
TUESDAY, June 10, at half-past 12 o’clock poostonty, several Small 
COLLEW TIONS of MINERALS, SHELLS, and FOSSILS—few 
Insects—Horns and Skulls—Bird and Animal Skins Birds’ Eggs, 
collected by a first-class Naturalist in Iceland—Curiosities—Several 
Cabinets—Glass Cases, and other Natural History Specimens. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 





NOTTINGHAM. —Sale of a large and valuable Collec tion of 
China formed by the late Rev. R. WALDO SIBLHURI 
(N.B. On no account whatever can any Articles the Property 
of other persons be sold at this Sale.) 


N ESSRS. RICHARD HALL & WALTER 

FITT are honoured with instructions from the Executors to 
offer for BALA by AUCTION, at the Albert Hall, NOTTINGHAM, on 

EDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and Fi LDAY, the 1th, 12th, and 13th 
f June, each day at 12 o'clock precisely, the very valuable CuL- 
LECTION of CHINA (| joomerins aay nearly 1,000 Lots) formed by 
he Rev. RICHARD WALDO SIBTHORP, late of East Circus-street, 
Nottingham. deceased. In the Collection will be found some very fine 
Specimens of Uriental, French, German, Italian, Nae ge Chelsea W or- 
cester, Chelsea Derby, Derby, Salopian, Rockingham, Wedgwood, &c. 
also some excellent amagies of Majolica and other Early Wares, both 
Foreign and Englis! 

The Lots will be on view at the Albert Hall on Tuesday, June 10th, 
—_ “3 until 5 o'clock, and on the mornings of Sale from 10 until 12 
o'clock. 





Catalogues, price 1s. each (which will admit two persons to view) are 
in course of preparation, aud will be forwarded, after Wednesday, 
May 28th, on application to Mr. Josera Suuuer, 3, East Circus-street, 
Nottingham ; or to the Avcti /NEERS, 3%, Silver-street, Lincoln. They 

] also be on sale at the door of the Hall on June loth. 


The Cinque-Cento and later Medals of the Baron HEATH, 
F.R.S., F.S.A., deceased, late Consul-General for Italy ; 
the remainder of the ¢ ‘ollection of Coins of the late J. 
DODSLEY CUFF, War Medals, &c. 

i\' ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AU CTION, at their yr No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, on SATURDAY : *June 7, and MONDAY, June’ 9, at 
lo'clock precisely, the valuable CINQU BENTO « and later MEDALS 
in BRASS of the Baron HEATH, F.R.S., F. » &., deceased, late 

Consul-General for Italy ; also the Remainder of ‘the COLLECTION 

of COINS of the late JAMES DODSLEY vg F, Esq. ; the CABINET 

of ENGLISH, formed by the late EDWAR D HUMPHREY. Esq. ; 
of WAR MEDALS—Electrum Staters of Lampsacus— Roman Coins— 

Coin Cabinets, & 

May be viewed two days prior. 








Catalogues may be had. 





China, Enamels, Miniatures, and Miscellaneous Articles. 
\ ESSRS. SOTHE BY, WILKINSON &Z00Gs 
will SELL uy AUC TION, at their House, } No. _— llingt: 


with fi copies of the Quran, a gorgeously illustrated Jada- 
wul, and splendid epecimens of Burmese Iilumination ; also a choice 
COLLECT ION of PRINTED and LiTHOGRAPHED BOOKS, 
forming Part of the Library of the late Dr. CHARLTON ; comprising 
some of the earliest Arabic, gn and Hebrew Texts and Lexicons— 
a remarkably complete set of Arabic Grammars—the first Malay 4lam 
and Tamil Grammars published—together witn such rare and valued 
Works as Marrocci’s and Freytag’s arene —eonaere Concordance of 
the Qurén—Golius’s Lexicon—De vs’s Tibetan Grammar and 
Dictionary—and the fine lithographed Tarikh-i-Firishta, and the 
Bhagavata Purana; like ighly interesting and valuable 
Collection of Uriental Kibles and , - a. from the year 1557 
onwards, also comprising m: - bS the Propagandist Works printed 
at Rome, such as the Syrian Baptismal Services, 1572, and an illus- 
trated feries Missal of 1596. 
May be viewed two days previous. Catalogues may be had; if by 
Post, on receipt of six stamps. 


A Collection of Modern Etchings, and of Turner's Etchings for 
the ‘ Liber Studiorum.’ 


i\' ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C.,on THURSDAY. June 26, and Following Day, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, MODERN ETCHINGS, from the Portfolios 
of salou Collectors; including rare specimens of the Works of 
F. cae tagge hg F Seymour oe nm, A. Legros, Meryon, 
Meissonnier, Millet, Ra tler, and a choice COL- 
LECTION of TURNER'S. prc iNes ar the * Liber Studiorum.’ 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt | of two stamps. 


The valuable Collection of A Autograph Letters and Literary 
Documents of the late JOSEPH RIDGWAY, Esq. 


i\' ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their eee 2 | ue, , Wellington. 
street, Lege oo W.c, on MONDAY, June 30, o Following 
Days, th e Extensive and og CoLLBOTION mo AUTUGRAPH 
ETTERS and LITERAKY MENTS of the late JOSEPH 
RIDGWay, Esq , of Brancfold, pitt Kent; comprising Kings 
and Queens of France and Eng! and—Emperors of Russia and Ger- 
many—Popes and Cardinals—Keformers of the Church—Literati of 
different Me pay oe of Naval and Military Distinction, 
and others of Literary Note, & 
On view two days prior. a oa by post on receipt of four stamps. 


The SNOXELL Collection. 
\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
MONDAY, June 9, and Following wars at ten minutes past 1 Srclock, 
the very extensive and valuable ARTISTIC, a MECHA 

NICAL, MUSICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS COLLEC TIONS of 
the late WILLIAM SNOXELL, Esq, of 2, © web ne ny E.c.; 
comprising his Wonderful Collection of Mechanical Automata, the 
non nsee of many years’ industry acd anxiety, including Piping 

ulifinches—Continuous Rolling Ball—Skeleton Clock, performing 
fifteen months at one winding—Spiral Kod Ball Clock— Astronomical 
Clock, with Movable Orrery—Picture Clock, with echo—Rope Dancer 
—Magician Rising to Answer Questions—Pear Clock, with Moving 
Head—Fountains, with Running Water—Case of Humming Birds 
Singing and Hopping on Brauches—Self-acting Pianoforte—Drum- 
mer Boy—vttoman Shrieking Stools—Centrifugal Revolving Star— 
Urrery on Table, with all Appliances for Elucidation—A ‘I+llurian 
and Lunarian Weighing Machine—Comical Looking-Glass— Musical 
Machine Playing on Sixteen Bells—Performing Birds, in Gold and 
Silver Boxes—Clock, with Two Turks Striking Bells, with Scenic 
Effects—Elephant Supporting Mechanical Productions—Arithmo- 
meter or Calculating Machine—The Billiard Ball Manwuvre, and 
many other pieces of amusing and instructive Mechanism; also 
se Relics, The ‘/riginal Anvil and Hammer of Powell ** the 
Blacksmith,” from which Handel composed his Cele- 











street, Strand, on TU ESDAY, June 10, and Follo crineaan "clock 
i te Le ECTIONS of ENGLISH and FOREIGN PORCE. 
*, AMELS, MINIATURES, and MISCELLANEOUS 
ARTIC CLES; comprising specimens from the Pi old English 
Manufactories of Porcelain—a Bristol Tea Service, marked with the 
cross swords—a fine Worcester Jug, square mark, painted with Birds, 
&c.—a beautiful Chelsea Vase, with winged figure handles pain 
with subjects—fine old Japanese Jars, with Kylinse—Oriental Tasee— 
Miniatures on Enamel by Essex and Bailey—old Venetian Point Lace 
—Italian and other Bronze Figures — Marbles—Ormolu Clocks — 
Plated Articles, and a large number of Silver and other Crucifixes and 
ries, &c. May be viewed two days prior. 


Engravings, a and Sketches, including the Collections 
J. UGENT?T, Esq. and of Miss BECKFORD. 
i ESSRS. SOTH EB Y, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at a Soames Ee. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, on THU RSDAY, June /2, an Following Days, a 
lo’clock precisely, a OOL, LEC TION of ENGRAVINGS. DRAWINGS, 
and SKETCHES; comprising early English Portraits—Mezzotint and 
other Portraits, after Reynolds, Gainsborough, Hoppner, and Law- 
rence—Etchings by Claude, Rembrandt, Hollar, &c.—fine Engravings 
by Raphael Morghen, Miiller, Pertitti, and Wille, including sume 
brilliant Proofs Engravings’ after Turner and Watteau— English 
Portraits— Foreign Portraits—a Series of rare old Views of London, 
Paris, and Amsterdam, including Tinted Proofs of A, 7 Rojal 
Gardens and Gallery, 1787—Drawings and Sketches by A Briggs, 
Copley Fielding, Cal'cott, W. Hunt, De Wint, Varley, Wi - 
Vickers, and the Old Masters— = Caricatures—Series 0 Engravings 
by Bartolozzi and his School, 

May be viewed two days pri a Catalogues may be had ; if by post, 
on a receipt of four stamps. 
The Li ibrary, Engravings, China, &e., of the late Sir ANTHONY 

PANIZZI, K.C.B., late Principal Librarian of the British 

Museum, 

QC 
NV ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION (by order of the Dooce, at their 
House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, on MONDA June 16, 
and Following’ Day, at 1 o'clock, the LIBRARY, eae wines: 
CHINA, &c., of the late Sir ANTHONY PANIZZI, K.C.B., late 
. —— eee ne British Museum. 

ay be viewed the day prior. Catalogues may be had b: 

Teceipt of two stamps. "— asians sid enetion 





The Choice Library, Dra ay I ~ + a of the t late ‘ 
W. P. HUNT, , of Ips 
i" ESSRS. SO’ THEBY’ WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. Rn) Weilington- 
strest, Strand, on WEDNES pay, June 18, and Following Day, at 
lo’clock precisely, the CHUICE LIBRARY of the late wee P.H HUNT 
of Ipswich ; comprising Haliiwell’s Edition of Shakespeare, novels. 
a pusdale’s Monasticon, 8 vols. —Meyrick’s Ancient a eee 
opies of Dibdiu’s Antiquarian and Bibliographical Works—Lodge’s 
Portraits, 12 vols.—Strutt'’s Dresses, &€., 9 vols Camden Society t’ub- 
lications, complete set, 1+38-47— Publications of the Early English Text 
Society, 18:4-76-Woffen’s Memoirs of the House of Russell, with 
40 additional engraving: and several autographs—numerous other 
pone Me Works—and a email Collection of Uriginal Drawings aud 
ame be viewed two days prior. 





Catalcgues by post on receipt of two 


brated Melody, Handel’s Watch (guaranteed)—Violins and other 
Musical Instrumeuts— upwards of 5.0 fine Miniatures and Enamels, 
chiefly of Portraits of Celebrities—about 200 Oil Paintings. chiefly of 
eg Portraits and Subjects, including the Original Portrait of 
3. F. Handel, by Wolffgang—Clocks and Watches—Coins— Medals— 
Medallions Masonic Urders—Buhi Furniture—Casts of Antique 
Gems—Shells—Snuff-boxes, inlaid and mounted with Miniatures— 
Ormolu Figures and Ornameuts — Dresden and ether China—Statuary 
—Bronzes— Roman Catholic Emb!lems— Reliquaries—Curiosities, &. 
Catalogues on receipt of sixstamps. 
The ¢ extensive and valuable Library of the late Rev. ». PETER 
HOULMES, D. 


MESSE. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by Tg gy ata House, 47, "le W.c., on 


LACK WOOD’S MAGAZINE, for Jung, 1879 
No. DCCLXIV. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
REATA; or, What ’sina Name. Part III. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. VI. French Novels. 
JOHN CALDIGATE. (Conclusion.) 
The DESTRUCTION of SZEGEDIN. Personal Notes. 
The DEATH of MAJOR WIGRAM BATTYE. 
BANK FAILURES and their REMEDIES. 
The DUKE of ARGYLL’S MOTION. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


h ACMILLAN’ .. MAGAZINE, No. 236, for 
UNE. Price ls. 
Contents 
1. Te HISTORICAL ASPECT of the AMERICAN CHURCHES. 
y the Dean of Westminster. 
a= Haworth . By Pesness Betoun Burnett, Author of ‘That 





Lowrie’s.’ Chaps. 4 
3. BURNSS UNPUBLISHED COMMONPLACE BOOK. By William 
ac 
4. Th serene WOMEN in OUR WORKHOUSES. By Mrs. 


o 


q sKETC "es from EASTERN SICILY. By Edward A. Freeman, 
C.L. LL.D. V. Outer Syracuse. 
. wenmmamenmen COPYRIGHT. 1. An American View, by 8S. 8. 
Conant. 2. An Englishman's View of the Foregoing. 
A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Keary. Chaps. 27, 28. 
Loep py wf at the FOREIGN OFFICE, 1876-1878. By T. 


Wemyss Rei 
Macmillan & Co. London. 


[ATHRN ATION AL REVIEW. Now 

JUNE, 1879. Price 28. 6d. 
The PRESENT CONDITION of GREECE. By Thomas Davidson. 
TWO POEMS. By F. D. Bourdillon. 


The AMERICAN INDIAN QUESTION. By Hon. J. D. Cox, late 
Secretary of the Interior. 


The U.S. SUPREME COURT and the CURRENCY. By Brook-Adams. 
The SRA SNOEARS REVIVAL in LONDON. By Julian Russell 
urgis. 


a & 


& 





ready, 


ENGLAND and TURKEY. By Rev. George Washburn, D.D. 
President of Robert College, Constantinople. 
SOME REMEDIES for SOCIALISM. By E. L. Godkin. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. American and English Books. 
For sale by Newsdealers. 
London: International News Co. New York : Barnes & Co. 


[HE MONTHLY JOURNAL of SCIENCE 
and ANNALS of 


BIOLOGY, ASTRONOMY, GEOLOGY, INDUSTRIAL ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, AND TECHNOLOGY. 


Edited by WILLIAM CROOKES, F.B.S. 
Now ready, No. LXVI., JUNE, 1879. Price 1s. 6d. 
Principal Contents. 
COLOUR and its RECOGNITION. 
EARLY TRACES of MAN. By G. De Mortillet. 
LEAVES and their FUNCTIONS. By Rev. T. L. Templin. 
MOLECULAR PHYSICS in HIGH VACUA. By William Crookes, 
F.R.S. Illustrated. 
NOTICES of SCIENTIFIC WORKS—CORRESPUN D ENCE—PR@- 
CEEDINGS of SOCIETIES - NOTES, &c. 
London: 3, Horseshoe-court, Ludgate-hill. 


NTERIOR of the NATURAL HISTORY 


MUSEUM, South Kensington.—See the BUILDER 4d.; or by 
post, 4d ‘}—The Problem. of the Pentheon--Merves of Seville 
tian 2 y Sir G. G, Soott—Coal Arbitrat: ons 
— Paris—Was Shakspeare a yo Water Supply—The Guards’ 
Chapel, &c.—46, Catherine-street ; and all Newsmen. 








SECOND | EDITION. —GEORGE ELIOT'S NEW WORK, 
This day is published, price 10s. éd. 
(THE SECOND EDITION of IMPRESSIONS 
of THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








MONDAY, June 16, ht Following Days (Sun 
the extensive Ny valuable IBRARY of the late. » * PETER 
HOLMES, D.D. (removed from Mannamead, Plymouth) ; containing 
high-class ‘Theological Works and standard Works in General Litera- 
ture, comprising Polyglott Bioles, and Bibles in all Languages— 
Biblical Commentaries, Concordances, and Oyclopsdias, by the best 
Writers—Bible Lilustrations, by Scheuzer, Bida, &c. Spore and 
other Editions of the Fathers from Barnabas to Kernard—Ante- 
Nicene Library—Library of the Fathers— Publications "of the Abbé 
Migne, 71 vols.—early Editions of the rom he Reformers, 
Luther, Calvin, Melancthon, Brentius, Foxe, &c.—Parker Society's 
Publications—Ualvin Translation Society — vlark’s Foreign Theo- 
logical Library—Writings of the best-known Divines of the Anglican 
aud Koman Churches, &c. ; also, in General Literature, Works of the 
best Historians from Hume to Palgrave— Philosophical and Mathe- 
matical Works, by Hobbes, Newton, Dugald Stewart, Hamilton, 
Laplace, Lacroix, Newton, and others -Phitological Works. English, 
Continental, and Oriental—Biographical ant ge re by Rose and 
others— Bibliographical Works, by Assemonni, D'Herbelot, Watt, 
Dibdin, Darling, &c.—British Dramatists, Novelists, Poets, and 
Essayists—Cyclopedias and Dictionaries—Bohn’s Standard, Classical, 
lliustrated, Antiquarian, and other Libraries—various Editions of 
Shakespeare's Woiks—Works on Scenery, and other fine Lilustrated 
oks, &. 





Catalogues on receipt of four stamps. 








Now ready, the JUNE NUMBER of 


HE PROCEEDINGS of the ROYAL 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY and MONTHLY REOORD of 
GEOGRAPHY. rublished under the Authority of the Council, and 
Edited by H. W. BATES, Assistant-Secretary. 
Contents. 

The ANNUAL ADDRESS on os PROGRESS of GEOGRAPHY. 

By Clements R. Markham, C.B. 
ADMIRALTY SURVEYS, 1878-9. By Capt. F. J. Evans, R.N., C.B. 
The MAKDIAN HILLS and the LOWER INDRAVATI in the 

BUSTAR DEPENDENCY. By Capt. T. H. Holdich, R.E. 
GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
OBITUARY NOTICES :—Memoir of Commr. G. C. Musters. 
MAP—The Bustar Dependency. 

Price to Non-Fellows, 18. 6d. 





Edward Stauford, 55, Charing Cross, 3.W. 





COMPLETION OF MONTALEMBEKT’S MONKS OF THE WEST. 
This day is published, price 25a. 
TBE MONKS OF THE WEST. 
By Count de MONTALEMBERT. 
Authorized Translation. Vols. VI. and VII. completing the Work. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, in 3 vols. price 31. 33. 
THE LIBRARY EDITION OF 
THE WORKS of Sir DAVID LYNDSAY of 
the MOUNT 
Edited, with Memoir, Notes, and Glossary, by DAVID LAING, LL.D. 
Tllustrated with Fac-similes, Woodcuts, &c. 

This Edition of Lyndsay, was one of the last works upon which the 
late Mr Laing was engaged, and on the prepara'ion of which, during 
many years, he brought to bear all his great industry and kuowledge 
of early Scottish Literature and History. 

As only a limited impression has been printed, early by se ome te 
secure a copy of this beautiful edition of the works of the most popular 
of early Scottish Authors is requested. 

Edinburgh: William Paterson. 








Now ready, crown Svo. 600 pp. with 470 Wood Engravings, 12s. 6d. cloth, 


HE STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK of ELECTRI- 
cIT By HENRY M. NOAD, Ph.D. F.R.S., Author of ‘A 
Manual of Electricity,’&c. A New Edition. carefully  Hecvined, with an 
Introduction and Additional Chapters by H. PREBUB, M.1.C.E., 
Vice-President of the Society of Telegrapa Engineers, = 
“A reflex of py existing state of Electrical Science, adapted for 
, —W. H. Preece, Eaq., vide ** Introduction 
We can eerie Dr. Noad’s book for clear style, great range 4 
agood index, anda plethora of ich 


are 
“An admirable text- -- 4 to every student —begioner or advanced— 


— Engineert 
“Speen cuhsete ‘compilation of the facts of electricity and mag- 
eview. 


netism.”— Popular Science 











Crosby Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 
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AISIES and BUTTERCUPS, by the Author of 
*George Geith.’"—The Opening Chapters of this Novel will appear 
in the JULY Number of HOME: a Literary and Domestic Magazine. 
Edited by Mre. J. H. RIDDELL. "Price 6. 
15, Wine Office-court, Fleet-street, EO. 


©. KEGAN PAUL & CO’S” 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








MR. TENNYSON'S NEW VOLUME. 
THE LOVER’S TALE. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Now for the first time published, foap. 8vo. cloth, price 38 6d. 





With Frontispiece by Walter Crane, 
TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY IN THE 
CEVENNES. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
Author of ‘ An Inland Voyage,’ &. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


A NOOK IN THE APENNINES: 
A SUMMER BENEATH THE CHESTNOTS. 
By LEADER SCOTT, 
Author of ‘ The Painter’s Ordeal,’ &c. 
With numerous Illustrations. [.Vext week. 


Square 8vo. cloth, price 9s. 


ETNA: 
A HISTORY OF THE MOUNTAIN AND ITS ERUPTIONS. 
By G. F. RODWELL, F.R.A.S. F.G.S. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 


“Mr. Rodwell’s ‘Etna’ is a pleasantly-written and well-illustrated 
volume, sufficiently techsical to be useful to the scientific student, yet 
pd @ most part ees popular to be read with relish by the 





Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 5. 
THE TELEPHONE, THE MICROPHONE, 
AND THE PHONOGRAPH. 
By COUNT DU MONCEL, 
Membre de l'Institut. 
With 74 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5a. 


THE HUMAN SPECIES. 
By Professor A. DE QUATREFAGES, 


Membre de l'Institut (Académie des — 
and Member of the Royal Socie' 


Vol. XXVI. of the “INTERNATIONAL aqumnrinso SERIES.” 





2 vols. large post 8vo. cloth, price 25s. 


HENRY MERRITT: 
ART-CRITICISM AND ROMANCE. 
With Recollections and 23 Illustrations in eat-forte. 
By ANNA LEA MERRITT. 


Contents: Enitor’s Preface — Recollections —- Robert Dildy — The 
Oxfora Pivfessor and Harpist —-Pictures and Dirt—Contributious to 
* Fors Clavigera,’ &c. 





NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRAK IES. 


A DISTINGUISHED MAN: 
A HUMOROUS ROMANCE. 
By A. VON WINTERFELD. Translated by W. LAIRD-CLOWES. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 38. 6d. 


THE SECRET OF LONG LIFE. 
By MORTIMER COLLINS, 
Author of * Miranda,’ ‘ Princess Clarice,’ &c. 


“A charming little volume, written with singular felicity of style 
— illustration, and well caiculated to amuse a leisure hour.” — Times. 
A very pleasant little bovk, cheerful, genial, schularly.”— Spectator. 


C. Keean Paut & Co. 1, Paternoster- -square, 





A UL LL THE YEAR ROUND. —Conducted by 
arles Dickens. fo ee et a I All the Year Round 
should 3 sent —— the 16th of each mor 
ms & Francis, 59, Fleet A E.0, 


IDLAND RAILWAY OFFICIAL TIME. 
TABLES.—Advertisements should be sent before the 22nd of 
each Month to 
Apams & Fraxcts 59, Fleet street, E.C. 


IN AND OUT OF LONDON. 
The New Alphabetical Railway Guide (price 4d.) for Travellers 
On the First of every Month, 
HE LONDON and PROVINCIAL BRAD. 
SHAW: by Alphabetical and Tabular Arrangement. — Adver- 
tisements should be sent to 
Avams & Francis, '9, Fleet-street, E.C. 











NOTICE.—_IMPORTANT NEW STORY, JUST OUT. 


This day is ready, at every Library, in 3 vols. 


THE QUEEN OF TWO WORLDS. 


By LAURENCE BROOKE. 
SAMUEL TINSLEY & Co. 10, Southampton- street, Strand. 





| ee) 
| FINE, RARE, and CURIOUS BOOKS. mae splendid ‘ Co axton’ ; 


Burns's Poems, in his own Autograph ; Thomas Moore's Autograph Poems ; Halliwell’ 
‘ Shakespeare,’ 16 vols. ; a Coloured Copy of David Roberts's ‘Holy Land, Egypt, de. ; 
Musée Frangais and Musée Royal ; and Hundreds of other valuable Works, offered for 
Sale in SOTHERAN’S ‘MONTHLY PRICE CURRENT,’ just issued, gratis and 
post free. 

H. SoTHERAN & Co. SECOND-HAND BooxsELers, 36, Piccadilly. 


-—sNOW =READY, a 
THE NEW COPYRIGHT BOOK BY MAX ADELER, 


AUTHOR OF ‘OUT OF THE HURLY BURLY.’ 





PRICE TWO SHILLINGS in Picture boards; or cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


RANDOM SHOTS. 


By MAX ADELER, 
Author of ‘Out of the Hurly Burly.’ 


Profusely illustrated by Arthur B. First, Designer of the Illustrations to ‘Out of the Hurly Burly’ 
and ‘ Elbow Room.’ 


*.* This Work is the Sole Copyright of Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co., and cannot be published 


by “ other house. 
London: Warp, Lock & Co. Warwick House, Salisbury-square, E.C. 


CHEAP NEW EDITION 


MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 


In Picture Covers, Uniform in Size, price 2s. each; Cloth Gilt, 2s. 6d. each. 








-— 


Messrs. JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL beg to announce as now ready an entirely new, 
greatly improved, uniform and Cheap Edition of Miss Braddon’s Popular Novels, all of which 
are in print, and can be supplied in quantities, however large, at short notice. The regularly 
increasing demand for Miss Braddon’s Novels all over the World, and the universal appre- 
ciation of their merits everywhere, are facts within the knowledge of every Bookseller, and of 
every Exporter of Books, in the Kingdom. Special inducements will continue to be afforded 
to Firms in the Book Trade who send out Travellers, and to all large Buyers of Books, whether 
for Home use or for Exportation. 


NOW READY, EACH BOOK TO BE EASILY OBTAINED ANYWHERE. 


1. LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET: 18. RALPH the BAILIFF. 
2. HENRY DUNBAR. 19. FENTON’S QUEST. 

3. ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 20. LOVELS of ARDEN. 
4. AURORA FLOYD. 21. ROBERT AINSLEIGH. 


22. The BITTER END. 

23. MILLY DARRELL. 

. STRANGERS and PILGRIMS. 
. LUCIUS DAVOREN 

TAKEN at the FLOOD. 

. LOST for LOVE. 

28. A STRANGE WORLD. 


5. JOHN MARCHMONT'S LEGACY. 
6. The DOCTOR’S WIFE. 

7. ONLY a CLOD, 

8. Sir JASPAR’S TENANT. 

9. TRAIL of the SERPENT. 

10. LADY’S MILE. 

11. LADY LISLE. 


orm twp 
CONTA Om Fo 


12. CAPTAIN of the VULTURE, 29. HOSTAGES to FORTONE. 
3. BIRDS of PREY. 30. DEAD MEN'S SHOES. 

14. CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. 31. JOSHUA HAGGARD. 

15. RUPEKT GODWIN. 32. WEAVERS and WEFT. 
16. RUN to EARTH. 33. An OPEN VERDICT. 


17. DEAD SEA FRUIT. 34. VIXEN. [On Aug. 11. 


Miss Braddon's other Novels will follow in due succession. 


‘No ove can be dull who has a Novel by Miss Braddon in hand, The most tiresome journey is beguiled 


and the must wearisome illuers is brightened by any one of ber buuk~.” 


London : 
J.& R. MAXWELL, * ilton House, 4, Shoe-iane, Fieet-street ; and at all Booksellers’ and Railway Buokstalls 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


——¥_~—_ 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
SHADRACH. 


3 vols. 31s, 6d. 


67. each, sewed; 1s. cloth, 


’ 
GOMBERT’S FRENCH DRAMA. 
Re-edited by M. GASC, 

This is a Selection of the best French Tragedies and Comedies 
of Moliére, Racine, Corneille, and Voltaire, carefully Edited, 
with Arguments in English to each Scene, and Foot-notes 
explaining the more difficult passages, and “ranslating the 
jdiomatic expressions into the corresponding English idioms, 

MOLIERE’S ‘Le Misanthrope ’—‘ L’Avare’ — ‘Le Bourgeois 
Gentithomme ’—‘ Le Tartuffe’—‘ Le Malade Imaginaire’—* Les 
Femises Savantes’—‘ Les Fourberies de scapin’—‘ Les Pré- 
cieuses Kidicules ’—* L’Evole des Femmes ’—‘ L’Ecole des Maris’ 
—‘Le Médecin Malgré Lui.’ 

RACINE’S ‘La Thébaide, ou Les Fidres Ennemis’—‘ Andro- 
maque’—‘Les Plaideurs’ — ‘ Iphigénie’ — Britannicus’ — 
* Phédre’—‘ Esther "—‘ Athalie.’ 

CORNEILLE’S ‘ Le Cid’—‘ Horace '"—‘ Cinna’—‘ Polyeucte.’ 

VULTAIRE'’S ‘Zaire.’ 


COVENTRY PATMORE. — FLORI- 
LEGIUM AMANTIS. Edited by RICHARD GARNETT, 
Feap. vo. cloth, 5s.; Roxburghe, 6s. 


— 


Demy vo. price 7s. 6d. 


The EMPEROR JULIAN: Paganism 


and Christianity, With Genealogical, Chronological, and 
Bibliographical Appendices. Being the Hulsean Essay for 
the Year 1876. By GEK ALD HENRY RENDALL, M.A,, 
Fellow of Trinity Coliege, Cambridge, 


(Cambridge : DrIcnton, Bert & Co.) 





Feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


DISCIPLES in DOUBT. Five Ser- 
mons Preached before the University of Cambridge in May, 
1476. and February, 1879. By J. B, PEARSON, LL.D., 
Fetiow of St. John’s College, Vicar of Newark, formerly 
Cambridge Preacher at Whitehall. 


(Cambridge : Delcaton, Bett & Co.) 





Fourth Edition of Vol, IL. next week, 


The BOOK of PSALMS. A New 
Translation, with Introductions and Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory. By the Very Rev. J. J. STEWART 
PEROWNE#, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. Demy #vo, 
Vol, i, Fourth Edition, 1%s,; Vol. Il. Fourth Edition, lés, 

ABKIDGED EDITION for SCHOOLS, Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


(Cambridge: DeicHTon, Bett & Co.) 





The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. 


PAUL. By the late THOMAS LEWIN, M.A. F.S.A., 
Trinity College, Oxford, Barrister-at-Law, Ulustrated with 
humerous fine Engravings on Wood, Maps and Plans, 
2 vols, demy 4to, Fourth kdition, 22. zs, 





In 7 vols , 6 vols. at 186. each, and J vol, 14s. 


A COMMENTARY on the GOSPELS 


and EPISTLES for the SUNDAYS and other HOLY 
DAYS of the CHRISTIAN YEAK, and on the ACIS of 
the APOSTLES, Compiled from the Works of the Fathers, 
Schoolmen, and Modern Commentators. By the Kev, W. 
DENTON, M.A., Worcester College, Uxfoid, and Incum- 
bent of St, Bartholomew’s, Cripplegate. 
_ These Commentaries originated in Notes collected by the 
Compiler to aid in the composition of Expository Sermons, 
They are derived trom all available sources, and especially from 
the wide but little-known field of theological comment found in 
the **Schoulmen ” of the Middle Ages. ‘They are recommended 
to the notice of all young Ciergymen, who frequently, while in- 
experienced, are called upon to preach to educated and intelli- 
gent congregations, The special nature of the sources from 
which they have been derived ought to make them indispensable 
to all who wish to expound the Moly Scriptures with as much 
understanding as may be obtained by extraneous help. 





4, York-street, Covent-garden. 





CHAPMAN & HALL’'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—_——>—_—_ 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


For JUNE. 

PAUPERISM and TERRITORIALISM. By F. Barham 
Zincke. 

CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS. By M. E. Grant-Duff, M.P. 

The INDIAN FINANCES. By Colonel Chesney, R.E. 

A FEW WORDS on Mr. DILLWYN’S MOTION. By 
Henry Dunckley. 

MALTA. By H. R. Fox Bourne. 

The MUSICAL CULTUS of the PRESENT DAY. By H. H. 


Statham. 

PARIS UNDER the RESTORATION. By the late James 
Macdonell. 

LIBERAL CANDIDATES at the NEXT ELECTION. By 
R. W. Dale. 


The KNOWN and the UNKNOWN in POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By T. E. Cliffe Leslie. 


REFORM in VICTORIA. By G. Baden Powell. 
HOME and FOREIGN APFAIRS. 


LIFE OF CHARLES 


By W. J. FITZPATRICK, 


LEVER. 


2 vols. demy Svo. 30s, [This day. 


TEN LECTURES ON ART. 


By E. J. POYNTER, R.A. 


Large crown 8vo. 9s, (This day. 





The ZULUS and the BRITISH 


FRONTIERS. By Captain LUCAS, Author of ‘Camp 
Life in South Africa.’ Demy Svo. 16s, 





SPORT in BRITISH BURMAH, 


ASSAM, and the CASSYAH and JYNTIAH HILLS. 
With Notes of Sport in the Hilly Districts of the Northern 
Division. Madras Presidency. By Lieut t - Colonel 
POLLOK, Madras Staff Corps. 2 vols. demy Svo. with 
Illustrations and Maps, 24s. 








RAMBLES in NORTH-WEST 


AMERICA. By J. M. MURPHY. Demy &vo. with 
a Map, 16s. 





NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
JOHN CALDIGATE. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


3 vols. (This day. 





The LADY of OAKMERE; or, 


Lost Lives. By CHARLES DURANT, Author of ‘Wyn- 
yard of High Wynyard.’ 3 vols. (Next week, 


The UNJUST STEWARD. By 
HERBERT BROOM, LU.D., Author of ‘The Missing 
Will.’ 2 vols. (This day. 


The UNEQUAL MARRIAGE; 


or, Is He the Heir? By VERE GREY, Author of ‘Cecil 
Crofton’s Kepentance.’ 3 vols. 





The GIFT of the GODS. By 


M. F. CHAPMAN, Author of ‘A Scotch Woving.’ 2 vois. 


BLUE and GREEN; or, the Gift 
of God. A Romance of Old Coostantinople. By Sir 
HENKY POLTINGER, Bart. 3 vols. Second Edition. 


Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—— 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


MACLEOD OF DARE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 


With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s. 


“The best book that Mr. Black has written ; the best 
novel that has been published in England for some years 
and a book which is not likely to lose its value for those 
who know what a good novel is.” — Academy. 

“In point of finish, in style, and artistic arrangemen 
perhaps it is superior to anything he has written before.” 

Times. 

“In his latest and, to our thinking, thus far bis best 
novel, Mr. Black has made a bold experiment, the 
audacity of which is justified by its success... .. It reveals a 
decided gain on the author's part in power and in artistic 
perception.” —Saturday Review. 


By the same Author, 
THE 
STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF A PHAETON. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s. [Thirteenth Thousand. 


** Also, I have had it long on my mind to name the 
* Adventures of a Phaeton’ as a very delightful and wise 
book of its kind; very full of pleasant play, and deep and 
pure feeling; much interpretation of some of the best 
points of German character; and, last and least, with 
pieces of description in it which I should be glad, selfishly, 
to think inferior to what the public praise in ‘Modern 
Painters,’ I can only say, they seem to me quite as good.” 

Mr. Ruskin in ‘ Fors Clav-yera,’ March, 1878. 


A PRINCESS OF THULE. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. (Fourteenth Thousand. 


“ Pour goiter dans tout ce qu'elle a d'exquis l’histoire 
des amours du peintre de Londres et de la fille des 
Hébrides, il faut la lire au grand air; c'est un roman d’été, 
et l'illusion est plus complite si l'on y peut ajouter le bruit 
du vent a travers les feuilles et les parfums d une furét ou 
d'un champ. Une autie cunditivn, cest dene point Ctre 
pressé. M. William Black ne lest jamais. Il ne se lasse 
pas de promener son jecteur dans le monde inconnu qu'il 
a découvert, et l'on n'Gprouve aucune envie de s'en plaindre, 
tant ces descriptions out de charme, tant sont or’ginales 
dans leur simplicité les figures qu'on y rencoutre.” 

*Un Romancier Ecossais,’ Revue des Deuce Mondes, 
October 1, 1877. 
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and the excitemevt of an intense emotivual interest are 
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Black's ‘Madcap Violet’ io a very high rank indeed.” 
Times, 
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LITERATURE 


—_———— 


Inpressions of Theophrastus Such. By George 

Eliot. (Blackwood & Sons.) 

Any new book of George Eliot has to en- 
counter the formidable rivalry of her earligr 
productions. In this age of competitive ex- 
aminations it is inevitable that some attempt 
should be made to “place” the new work 
in its “order of merit.” Such a test, how- 
ever, tells with crushing force against the 
‘Impressions of Theophrastus Such,’ which is 
slighter in conception, less finished in execu- 
tion, and altogether of less artistic value than 
any other work that has appeared under her 
name. In it are seen all the characteristics of 
her later ‘‘ manner” which critics have had to 
deprecate. ‘The scientific interest and tone of 
her second period culminate in these studies of 
mental pathology. The consummate literary 
artist has degenerated into the student of 
social psychology. 

George Eliot’s literary development falls 
clearly and sharply into two stages, In the 
earlier period, from the ‘Scenes of Clerical 
Life’ to ‘ Felix Holt’ (with the exception of 
‘Romola,’ which stands apart in a sphere of 
its own, where ‘The Spanish Gypsy,’ had it 
been written in a natural medium, might have 
joined it), she went back with loving memory to 
the days and scenes of her childhood. In that 
wonderful series of works she produced living 
pictures of mid-England in the pre Reform 
days before old Leisure was dead, and while the 
modern spirit was unborn. For width of con- 
ception, for accuracy of touch, for nobility of 
tone, those works stand unrivalled in the world 
of fiction. The next two novels, ‘Middlemarch’ 
and ‘ Daniel Deronda,’ displayed a new set of 
literary motives in their composition. The 
loving interest,of the artist in human nature 
was fused with the intellectual interest of the 
scientific observer of the social organism. 
The tales moved in a larger sphere, had a 
wider scope, and also a deeper background 
than the earlier works. A new view of the 
relations of man and society and with it 
a new philosophy of history informed every 
page and set every incident in a new 
light. Along with this change or develop- 
ment of tone there went a noticeable change 
~ manner, Dealing with conceptions novel 
to her readers, George Eliot had to put them 
directly before their eyes in passages only in- 
teresting from a speculative point of view. 
But this very need of explanation argued in- 





complete ‘“‘artistry” (to use a word of Mr. 
Browning’s) ; there was evidently not that 
direct rapport with her audience which is a 
necessary pre-requisite of all great literary art. 
However well suited Comtian conceptions 
may be for appeals to the literary emotions, 
such appeals cannot fail to be less telling 
when accompanied by elaborate explanations 
of the conceptions upon which their efficacy 
depends. This reflective or scientific side of 
her later works has seriously diminished their 
effectiveness, and the attempt to rouse an 
interest in the history of modern Judaism in 
‘Daniel Deronda’ was, with the ordinary 
reader, a complete failure. And it must be 
remembered that in really great works of art 
the decision rests with the “ ordinary reader”; 
success is here the real test of merit. No 
poem is great if only a small coterie admire 
it. What is to be the decision on George 
Eliot’s last two great works depends upon 
the future of the speculative system with 
which they are connected. If the social 
philosophy there taught be that of the future, 
then ‘Middlemarch’ and ‘Daniel Deronda’ 
may become as gospels. But the risk has 
been run of subordinating the eternal truths 
of art to what may be the temporary 
Opinions of science; and, in any case, the 
presence of the purely analytical element in 
her later works must necessarily detract from 
their artistic value as indicating a certain 
spiritual divergence of George Eliot from her 
readers. As a matter of fact, the intel- 
lectual or scientific element in the last two 
works did alienate her audience’s sympathy, 
and thus frustrated the artist’s function, to 
“arrest, arouse, and excite.” 

This scientific element comes to a head in 
the book before us. Instead of a new novel, 
George Eliot has given us some careful but 
unsympathetic analyses of certain phases of 
human character: admirable dissections, no 
doubt, but life has fled under the scalpel. Our 
emotions refuse to be moved by a description 
of Aliquis or Quispiam ; and, what is more, the 
author herself fails to feel the artist’s sympathy 
with her creations. The pathos of Merman’s 
struggle against the errors of Grampus, in the 
section entitled ‘“‘How we encourage Research,” 
is nullified by a certain kindly contempt which 
finds expression in some rather Tetttonic or 
“cetacean’’ witticisms. And throughout there 
is a tendency to harshness in censure which is 
not to be found in the writer’s more extended 
works, The whole book is devoted tv the foibles 
and failings of man, and thus leaves an unplea- 
sant feeling. The head, not the heart, has pro- 
duced this book, the reader feels, and his heart 
fails to respond to pure intellect. Itis worthy of 
note that most of the sketches deal with phases 
of literary life, which have been the object of 
George Eliot’s mature and conscious observa- 
tion. It would seem that the novelist’s plastic 
period closes at an early age: Dickens was 
never at home with railways, George Eliot as 
an artist feels strange after the Reform Bill is 
passed. Of later London life she has, no doubt, 
been an observant spectator, but there is the 
greatest possible difference shown in the 
reproductions in her earliest and latest work : 
spontaneous art in the ‘Scenes of Clerical 
Life,’ conscious effort in these Sketches of 
Literary Life. And in her latest book the 
nearest approach to the manner of her first 
period is displayed in the supposed autobio- 





graphical recollections of Mr. Such when he is 
‘* looking back” to 


“the time when the fitful gleams of a spring day 
used to show me my own shadow as that of a small 
boy on a small pony, riding by the side of a larger 
cob-mounted shadow over the breezy uplands 
which we used to dignify with the name of hills, 
or along by-roads with broad grassy borders and 
hedgerows reckless of utility, on our way to out- 
lying hamlets, whose groups of inhabitants were 
as distinct to my imagination as if they had be- 
longed to different regions of the globe.” 


The passages descriptive of earlier England 
in the same section are in her very best style, 
and contrast markedly with the first section, 
“Looking Inward,” where the pseudonymous 
writer analyzes with subtle skill his claims 
as a scientitic observer and describer of other 
men’s failings. The following quotation shows 
the old manner :— 


“Our rural tracts—where no Babel-chimney 
scales the heavens—are without mighty objects 
to fill the soul with the sense of an outer world 
unconquerably aloof from our efforts. The wastes 
are playgrounds (and let us try to keep them such 
for the children’s children who will inherit no 
other sort of demesne); the grasses and reeds 
nod to each other over the river, but we have cut 
a canal close by; the very heights laugh with corn 
in August or lift the plough-team against the sky 
in September, Then comes a crowd of burly 
navvies with pickaxes and barrows, and while 
hardly a wrinkle is made in the fading mother’s 
face or a new curve of health in the blooming 
girl’s, the hills are cut through or the breaches 
between them spanned, we choose our level and 
the white steam-pennon flies along it. But because 
our land shows this readiness to be changed, all 
signs of permanence upun it raise a tender attach- 
ment instead of awe: some of us, at least, love 
the scanty relics of our forests, and are thankful if 
a bush is left of the old hedgerow. A crumbling 
bit of wall where the delicate ivy-leaved toad-flax 
hangs its light branches, or a bit of grey thatch 
with patches of dark moss on its shoulder and 
a troop of grass-stems on its ridge, is a thing 
to visit. Aud then the tiled roof of cottage 
and homestead, of the long cow-shed where 
generations of the milky mothers have stood 
patiently, of the broad-shouldered barns where 
the old-fashioned flail once made resonant music, 
while the watch-dog barked at the timidly 
venturesome fowls making pecking raids on the 
outflying grain—the roofs that have looked out 
from among the elms and walnut-trees, or beside 
the yearly group of hay and corn stacks, or below 
the square stone steeple, gathering their grey or 
ochre-tinted lichens aud their olive-green mosses 
under all ministries,—let us praise the sober har- 
monies they give to our landscape, helping to 
unite us pleasautly with the elder generations who 
tilled the soil for us before we were born, and paid 
heavier and heavier taxes, with much grumbling, 
but without that deepest root of corruption—the 
self-indulgent despair which cuts down and con- 
sumes and never plants,’ 


The next quotation illustrates the new style :— 


“Tptrospection which starts with the purpose of 
finding out one’s own absurdities is not likely to 
be very mischievous, yet of course it is not free 
from dangers apy more than breathing is, or the 
other functions tnat keep us alive and active. To 
judge of others by oneself is in its most innocent 
meaning the briefest expression for our only 
method of knowing mankind ; yet, we perceive, 
it has come to mean in many cases either the 
valgar mistake which reduces every man’s value t> 
the very low figure at which the valuer himself 
happens to stand ; or else, the amiable illusion of 
the higher nature misled by a too generous con- 
struction of the lower. One cannot give a recipe 
for wise judgment: it resembles appropriate 
muscular action, which is attained by the 
myriad lessons in nicety of balance and of aim 
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that only practice can give. The danger of the 
inverse procedure, judging of self by what one 
observes in others, if it is carried on with much 
impartiality and keenness of discernment, is that 
it has a laming effect, enfeebling the energies of 
indignation and scorn, which are the proper 
scourges of wrong-doing and meanness, and which 
should continually feed the wholesome restraining 
power of public opinion.” 

In terming these “Impressions ”’ scientific, 
we do not mean to say that they are written 
in any scientific jargon; indeed, we have 
less of sesquipedalian technicalities than in 
‘Daniel Deronda’; but the whole tone is 
scientific. Without indulging in any such 
elaborate antitheses as are the glory of the 
schoolboy’s essay, it may be said that the 
artistic and scientific modes of treating human 
nature differ in this, that science seeks to find 
general analogies, while art aims at individual 
realities. The sketchy character of these 
studies no doubt brings into greater pro- 
minence their want of artistic reality. If the 
author had elaborated any of them into novels, 
or even into “scenes,” the artist instinct would 
have given life to the dead bones of scientific 
analysis. And what is more, the reader would 
have been spared that unsympathy with her own 
puppets which may be scientific impartiality, 
but is certainly inartistic harshness. Humour 
would then have dealt tenderly with those 
deficiencies which wit, and that of a somewhat 
lumbering character, now mercilessly exposes. 
One of the sections deals with the habit of 
scuffing and parody as “debasing the moral 
currency,” yet what is it but debasing the 
artistic currency to ring the changes on 
Grampus, Lord Narwhal, Prof. Sperm N. 
Whale, Dugong, and Butzkopf ( = Delphinus 
orca)? The name Merman brings into humorous 
contrast his more human qualities ; but is not 
the “ancient and fish-like smell ” with which 
Teutonic erudition is, by implication, connected 
in these appellatives, just a case of “ debasing 
the moral currency” in its depreciation of the 
minute accuracy and unselfish devotion of 
German scholarship? Indeed, the names 
throughout throw much light on the cha- 
racters of the book. In most cases they 
represent exactly that particular phase of a 
character which is brought forward, the limb 
which is to represent the whole figure. We 
can all guess beforehand to what sort of cha- 
racters names like Touchwood, Mordax, and 
Scintilla will be applied. The more individual 
the name the more of the uncertainty of real life 
about the character: that will be found to be 
a good working test. Thus Pummel, who 
serves in some ‘inexplicable way as a ‘‘ watch- 
dog of knowledge,” stands out well defined. 
“ What is the cause of the tides, Pummel?” 
“Well, sir, nobody rightly knows. Many 
gives their opinion, but if I was to give mine, 
it ’ud be different.” That is a touch worthy 
of the hand that drew Mrs. Poyser and Dolly 
Winthrop. 

And as the scientific spirit shows itself in 
these unreal abstractions of truncated cha- 
racters, 8) we have it again in the manner of 
their presentation. The inordinate length of 
the sentences and the frequent obscurity of 
seuse are other symptoms of the same cha- 
racteristic. Science abhors the epigram ; its 


half-truth, though it may be the better half of 
truth, is repugnant to the exactness of science. 
For purposes of science we must have all the 
amplifications and exceptiuns necessary for 





accuracy, and consequently we must have long 
and unwieldy sentences. In the book before 
us we have noticed one sentence dragging its 
laborious length over twenty-two lines, and we 
reckon the average length at about eight lines. 
In one place it takes two whole pages (pp. 288- 
289) to complete four sentences. Another 
“ note” of the scientific style is its tendency 
to draw out all the attenuated meaning of a 
sentence. We have many instances of sen- 
tences which contain truths that are tolerably 
obvious, in phraseology by no means obvious 
to a first reading. The book throughout is 
bard reading, and the style at times harsh 
in the extreme; what a falling off from the 
limpid truths of her earlier books! Even in 
‘Daniel Deronda’ the reader comes across 
such fine things as “ Those who trust us edu- 
cate us ”—a noble truth, nobly expressed. He 
will have difficulty in finding a single sentence 
in this book which is worthy to be put by its 
side. 

The artistic value of the book is further 
spoiled by its evident didactic purpose. If 
the characters here delineated do not “adorn 
a tale,” they are certainly intended to “ point 
a moral.” Throughout George Eliot’s literary 
career ethical interests have been predominant. 
With her the novel has been morality teaching 
by example. But hitherto she has been content 
with the subtle insinuation of the artist, and 
has left alone the direct assault of the preacher ; 
she has given texts, not sermons. But in her 
last book there is rather too much direct 
preaching ; it might be a little hard, but it 
would not be altogether untrue, to call the 
‘Impressions ” skeleton sermons. Even from 
the ethical point of view the result is unsatis- 
factory ; how much less effective a lesson is 
taught by Mixtus than by Lydgate in ‘ Middle- 
march,’ though this is partly due to neces- 
sarily lighter treatment. With the character 
of her teaching every one is now familiar. 
Subordinate yourself to the social organism, 
suppress self; this is her ever-recurring cry. 
All honour to the nobleness and purity of the 
teaching. After all, that is the characteristic 
which raises this book above all other descrip- 
tions of ‘‘ characters,” from the second book 
of Aristotle’s ‘ Rhetoric’ to La Bruyére ; but 
it comes too often to the surface, is pressed 
too markedly upon our notice. 

Nowhere does the inferior effectiveness of 
the intellectual as compared with the artistic 
treatment of a subject come into greater 
prominence than in the last chapter of the 
book, “ The Modern Hep! Hep! Hep!” (the 
rallying cry of the persecutions of the Jews by 
the Crusaders). That George Eliot should 
feel tempted to defend her choice of a subject 
in ‘Daniel Deronda’ is only natural; but 
the striking thing is how far inferior is 
this defence, appealing to the intellect, when 
compared with exactly the same arguments as 
urged by the passionate rhetoric of Mordecai 
in the book itself. Ignorance of, and want of 
sympathy with, modern Judaism may blind 
the reader to the extraordinary power of 
Mordecai’s orations, perhaps the greatest tour 
de force of their author ; but any one can see 
how much more effective, even from an argu- 
mentative point of view, are the passionate 
utterances of the latest prophet than the calm 
reasoning of his creator. 

We have dealt with ‘Impressions of 
Theophrastus Such’ in comparison with its 


author’s other works, and it is clear that it 
cannot, in conception, style, or effective. 
ness, stand the test. It may consequently 
appear somewhat unfair to upbraid the book for 
failing to be what it does not profess to be, 
But a great artist owes duties to the world 


as much as deserves gratitude from it. When 
one who has it in her power to add to the 
world’s wealth of beauty turns aside from the 
arduous conception of a great work to execute 
preparatory sketches not worthy of mention 
by the side of her other works, it is impossible 
to refrain from deploring the loss to the world, 
Let others take upon themselves to compare 
these “‘ characters” with similar literary pro- 
ductions ; for us none but herself can be her 
parallel. Others may take up the half-dis. 
guised challenge of the motto from Phiedrus 
(iii. Prol. 45-50) ; we do not care to discuss 
whether Pepin is Mr. Gladstone or Dugong 
Du Bois-Reymond. 

For us, the chief interest in George Eliot's 
new work has been that which we are confident 
will be its chief interest to the future students 
of her works. The light thrown by it on the 
scientific strain in her literary character, the 
light thrown upon the workmanship of her 
second period, give the book a sort of patho- 
logical interest to the student of literature. 
The choice of the autobiographical form (used 
only once before, in the remarkable sketch @ le 
E. A. Poe, ‘The Lifted Veil’) may have its 
significance for the next generation. But, 
apart from these points of view, the studies 
are but chips from the workshop, which might 
well have been left on the ground, only to be 
lifted thence at the time when everything of 
the author shall become precious. 








By James 


Primitive Manners and Customs. 

A. Farrer. (Chatto & Windus.) 
A BooK devoted to the manners and customs 
of savages is usually monotonous, and is 
seldom altogether trustworthy. But Mr. 
Farrer’s volume differs from most compilations 
of its kind, inasmuch as it has a moral pur- 
pose and a mythological enmity. Its purpose 
is to make us think better than before of 
“those outcasts of the world whom we desig- 
nate as savage,” and to show that “the history 
of humanity has been a rise, not a fall—not 
a degradation from completeness to imperfec- 
tion, but a constantly accelerating progress 
from savagery to culture; that, in short, the 
iron age of the world belongs to the past, its 
golden one to the future.” Its enmity is to 
the system of mythological explanation which 
bases itself on the observation of atmospheric 
phenomena. This is a sentiment which may, 
perhaps, be shared, or at least will be leniently 
judged, by many readers, their sympathies 
having been of late to some extent averted 
from the “solar myth” by the pranks which 
have been played by its indiscreet supporters. 
There seems, however, to be some danger of 
the savage becoming as tedious as the dawn 
has lately proved, there being as marked a 
tendency on the part of some of his investi- 
gators to trace all abnormal incidents in 
legendary lore to his vagaries, as there was 
on the part of certain solar mythologists to 
recognize in them references to “‘ the morning 
and evening auroras.” 

Beginning with some savage myths and 





beliefs, Mr. Farrer compares the ideas of 
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various uncultured races as to a future life, 
his idea being that “no thought of possibly 
flying from present evils to find immeasurably 
reater ones awaiting him after death would 
ever occur to a savage, who would imagine 
that the spirit he recognizes as supreme in his 
hierarchy of invisible powers either is too 
beneficent to punish, or would punish once 
and for ever.” Passing on to the considera- 
tion of savage modes of prayer, he connects 
them with various social customs, such as 
dancing. Undoubtedly “the common savage 
war dance may be taken to have a religious 
significance in addition to its secular motive 
of sustaining martial feelings and habits,” 
though the specimen he gives as an illustra- 
tion, the “‘war path” dance performed by a 
young virgin among the Navajoes of New 
Mexico, appears to be of as secular a nature 
as the quadrilles danced among ourselves to 
the sound of nursery songs sung by the per- 
formers. The chapter on ‘‘Some Savage Pro- 
verbs” is of the stamp of the regular magazine 
article, betraying its origin much more clearly 
than its companions, though they all seem to 
have little other reason for connected life than 
the fact that they have severally enjoyed an 
ephemeral existence. Very little information 
as to the ideas of savages can be gleaned by 
strangers from collections of savage proverbs. 
All judgments as to national character and 
the like, based on the proverbial philosophy 
of nations, are little to be trusted, especially 
if he who judges is not intimately acquainted 
with the people about whom he speaks, but 
merely selects his specimens of their wisdom 
from printed collections of their popular say- 
ings. We should like to know whether Mr. 
Farrer speaks from personal experience, or 
merely depends upon the evidence of books, 
when he avers that, in the Catholic countries 
of Europe, sayings to the prejudice of the 
priestly class are not so numerous as in Pro- 
testant Germany. In Italy, for instance, we 
fancy that such proverbs are at least as plenti- 
ful as anywhere in Germany. And neither 
in the one land nor in the other can they well 
be said to “‘ condense centuries of history.” 
The study of much savage moral philosophy 
has induced Mr. Farrer to believe that “ we 
shall perhaps not err widely from the truth if 
we say that average savage morality coincides 
very much with that of any contemporary 
remote village of the civilized world.” And 
a world-wide view of savage political life has 
led him to the conclusion “that the social 
organization of the lower races stands at a far 
higher level than too rapid an inspection would 
lead a critic to suspect.” In favour of savage 
penal laws much may be said. It is even 
doubtful whether some of them might not 
with advantage be introduced, in a somewhat 
mitigated form, into civilized society, such as 
the Ashantee rule, for instance, that “a wife 
who betrays a secret forfeits her upper lip, an 
ear if she listens to a private conversation of 
her husband.” About early wedding customs so 
much has lately been written that many readers 
will probably have lost their interest in the 
subject. It is treated, however, by Mr. Farrer 
in a somewhat unusual style; for he is not 
inclined to side with the majority in consider- 
ing the resistance made in so many lands by 
the bride or her friends to be a survival arti- 
ficially preserved of a time when the bride 
was fought for or stolen. He refers such 





anomalies less to an ancient form of marriage 
by capture than to an “ outcome of the natural 
affections and their protest against so artificial 
an arrangement as marriage by purchase.” In 
one case which he mentions, the resistance of 
the bride and her female relatives was continued 
for seven years, at the end of which the perti- 
nacious bridegroom found himself ‘not a hus- 
band, but a cripple.” Two chapters on “The 
Fairy Lore of Savages” and ‘‘ Comparative 
Folk-lore” bring to a close a book which is 
really both instructive and amusing, and which 
will open a new field of thought to many 
readers, especially if they are unacquainted 
with such works as Mr. E. B. Tylor’s ‘ Primi- 
tive Culture’ and ‘Early History of Mankind.’ 

Unfortunately, in dealing with savages, we 
have to depend upon a mass of very doubtful 
evidence. Mr. Farrer is so well aware of this 
fact that he warns his readers that information 
concerning the moral ideas of existing savages 
must never be sought for in “chapters expressly 
devoted to the delineation of their moral cha- 
racter”; for “not only do such delineations 
by different writers conflict hopelessly with 
one another,” but the same writer will often 
contradict himself. Thus Greenlanders are 
described on one page of a book often quoted 
in the present work as mild and peaceable, 
and on another as being of “a murderous dis- 
position.” The author observes, moreover, that 
“ihe evidence of other writers, whenever a long 
residence among savages entitles them to 
speak with any authority at all, is spoilt by 
their several temptations to bias.” Travellers 
naturally wish to enliven their diaries, mis- 
sionaries desire to contrast the blackness of the 
heathen with the whiteness of the Christian 
convert, theorists are ever on the look out for 
facts which a little twisting will turn into 
pegs well adapted for the support of their 
respective theories. Of this tendency Mr. 
Farrer himself supplies an instance in his 
chapter on early wedding customs. Having 
quoted from Cranz and Egede several passages 
to prove that the reluctance of a bride in 
Greenland to leave her home arises from a 
species of bashfulness, for “a new-married 
woman is ashamed of having changed her 
condition for a married state,” he proceeds to 
say that ‘this feeling occurs again plainly in 
South-Eastern Russia, where, on the eve of 
marriage, the bride goes round the village, 
throwing herself on her knees before the head 
of each house and begging his pardon.” The 
only authority he quotes for this extraordinary 
statement is Chambers’s ‘ Bookof Ways,’ there- 
fore it may be excusable to doubt its authenti- 
city. It really is the custom for a Russian 
peasant bride to visit the houses of her relations, 
and to ask pardon on her knees for all the faults 
she may in her girlish days have committed, 
just as Russian servants beg their mistress 
every Easter to forgive them for all their 
shortcomings during the past twelve months. 
But the idea of asking pardon for the offence 
of getting married is not one which would be 
likely to suggest itself to the mind of a 
Russian bride. Of as little value, as a piece 
of evidence in favour of the existence in olden 
days of a kind of bashfulness with respect to 
marriage which kept the parents of the newly 





married couple away from the wedding | 


festival, is the second half of the following 
statement :— 
“In Suffolk ‘ it is (or was) very remarkable that 


neither father nor mother of bride or bridegroom 
come with them to church,’ at the weddings of 
agricultural Jabourers; and it is said that at 
Russian weddings also the parents are forbidden 
to be present, though the priest sometimes waives 
the prohibition in favour of the higher classes.” 
We should have liked a reference to some 
authority besides the ‘Book of Days’ and 
Holman’s ‘Travels.’ But we may feel sure 
that if Russian parents really stay away 
from the church in which their children are 
being wedded, it is only because they are 
making the preparations for those home 
ceremonies which they consider far more 
important than the church service, and which 
date back to a time when as yet Christian 
priests were unknown in the land. 








Aristotelis Ethica Nicomachea. Edidit et 
commentario continuo instruxit G. Ram- 
sauer. (Leipzig, Teubner.) 

The Fifth Book of the Nicomachean Ethics of 
Aristotle. Edited for the Syndics of the 
University Press by Henry Jackson, M.A. 
(Cambridge, University Press.) 

German scholars, although there are many 

zealous students of Aristotle among them, 

seem disinclined to face so formidable an 
undertaking as a new edition of the Nico- 
machean Ethics is admitted to be. The book 
is the most generally read of all Aristotelian 
writings, but an editor is still wanting. 

English readers, we suppose, use Sir A. 

Grant’s edition, or fall back on that of Zell, 

a work which, however valuable, represents 

the pre-Bekkerian period of knowledge and 

criticism. We have nothing as yet on the 

Ethics of sufficient weight and importance to 

range with Bonitz on the Metaphysics or 

Trendelenburg’s ‘De Anima.’ Dr. Ramsauer’s 

volume, the tirst of the two on our list, is 

hardly the kind of book for which we have 
been so long waiting in expectation. He in- 
timates in his preface that he has had the 
needs of two classes of students in view: 
“Non tantum locis corruptis quantum possem 
succurrere, impeditos explicare in animo erat, 
sed ne eos quidem preetermittere qui viderentur 
potius alicui difficiles quam essent,”—a state- 
ment which at any rate proves what a world 
of difference there may be between intention 
and performance. As a matter of fact the 
editor’s usual procedure is to discourse with 
a tiresome persistency on what is easy and 
straightforward, and then make up for this 
waste of words by ignoring some passage 
which the experience of scholars has shown to 
involve a question of very real difficulty. The 
text is mainly that of the Berlin quarto, the 
very punctuation being often retained even in 
cases where it is palpably wrong. We observe 
that the faulty punctuation of v. 1, 20 re- 
appears, notwithstanding the fact that Bekker 
himself saw fit to amend it in a later issue of 
his text. The valuable hints and suggestions 
of more recent critics—Bonitz, Rassow, and 
others—seem to have been lost on the editor: 
he moves on unconcernedly, as though the 
ground were smooth, with nothing in his path 
to justify doubts or misgivings. To take one 
instance out of many: he has nothing to say 

about the notorious passage in vii. 2, 8, 6 

copurtixos Adyos Wevdspevos dropia, where, 

rightly or wrongly, the word yevdopevos has 
been viewed with suspicion, not only by 

Coray, Spengel, and Rassow, but even by 
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Grant, who is generally pretty conservative in 
questions of purely textual criticism. The 
same rule of silence is followed by the editor 
in the case of a number of passages which the 
weaker brethren of philology will hardly be 
prepared to pronounce easy or obvious, He 
does not enlighten us as to the meaning of the 
clause ovde tov dpiOuor idéay Karerkevagov in 
i. 6, 2, and omits to comment on the place in 
ii. 6, 17, where the two aspects of virtue, as 
at once a mean and an extreme, are contrasted. 
As regards the question of the intellectual 
virtues recognized in book vi., he forgets to 
state Prantl’s theory on this important point, 
nor has he, so far as we can make out, any 
view of his‘own to offer by way of substitute 
for Prantl’s. “Commentarius continuus” is 
a misnomer when the omissions are as serious 
as they are here. Per contra, however, we 
have a great deal that we could well do with- 
out. The editor’s strength seems to lie in the 
irrelevant. As a specimen of a note which is 
lengthy without being ad rem we may quote 
some of his remarks on the passage in iii. 3, 11, 
in which Aristotle explains deliberation by 
likening it to the process whereby the solution 
of a geometrical problem may be discovered 
(6 BovAevopevos eorxe (yteiv Kai dvadvew Tov 
eipnpevov TpéTov OoTep dudypappa) — 

“Quam ad sententiam verissime et eleganter 
similitudinem mathematici adhibet in diagrammate 
occupati. Is enim veritatis incognite demon- 
strationem ita tentat ut ad figuram de qua agitur 
angulos adstruat lineasve producat, quibus additis 
primum aditus ad nota et certa axiomata patefiat, 
deinde conjunctis inter se axiomatis transitus fir- 
metur ad probandam novam sententiam,” &c. 


All this comes to very little indeed, except 
perhaps as a lesson in the art of saying 
nothing in as many words as possible. As 
for the instruction to be derived from Dr. 
Ramsauer’s commentary, it rarely repays the 
trouble of mastering the Latinity of his notes. 
He is not yet fully at home in his subject, 
and does not quite understand the sort of 
thing expected in these days from an editor. 
English students may for once acquiesce in 
the comfortable conviction that the old is 
better. Whatever one may think of Sir A. 
Grant’s edition, it is assuredly more useful 
and more illuminative than this the newest 
German light on the Ethics. 

The second work on our list is one of a very 
different stamp: it claims attention not only 
by what it is in itself, but also as showing what 
Cambridge can do in a line of study which 
has hitherto been popularly identified with the 
sister university. Paradoxical as the assertion 
may perhaps seem, the prominence of the 
Nicomachean Ethics in the academical 
scheme of education is really one of the chief 
obstacles in the way of a large and liberal 
interest in Aristotelian learning at Oxford. 
The Ethics being a text-book, something 
which generation after generation is condemned 
to “vet up” with a painful and almost super- 
stitious minuteness, the study of Aristotle, 
when it practically means this, is both narrow 
and narrowing; it is an affair of drill and 
routine, a discipline which is no preparation 
for fruitful and progressive work when the 
period of mere training is over. So long as 
this drexvos zp holds its place (on the 
strength of the local belief in its mysterious 
virtues), the prospect of our seeing a more 
satisfactory state of things at Oxford must be 





considered remote. The situation at Cam- 
bridge, however, is more hopeful, because 
the ground is still, toa certain extent, virgin 
soil; itis clear, moreover, that in their new 
home Aristotelian studies have fallen into 
exceptionally able and vigorous hands. 

As regards the edition of the Fifth Book of 
the Ethics before us, one sees at once that it 
is the work of one who unites ina high degree 
the qualifications which make a good inter- 
preter of Aristotle—power of analysis, scholar- 
ship, and familiarity with philological method. 
Mr. Jackson gives us a Greek text revised by 
himself, with a compact critical commentary 
beneath it, presenting the readings of 
Bekker’s MSS., which have been collated de 
novo expressly for this edition. In the con- 
stitution of the text the editor, like Rassow, 
attaches great weight to the authority of the 
Laurentian MS. known as K*. Conjectural 
emendations are introduced sparingly and with 
judgment. We may here note that dA Ay is, for 
grammatical reasons, struck out of the formula 
ro advtirerovOds adAXw in ch. 5, 1, and that, 
in ch. 8, 7, dyvoias is written in lieu of 
A more dubious element in the 
amended text is the transpositions, whereby 
a look of order and coherence is imparted to 
the chaos now doing duty as the Fifth Book of 
the Nicomachean Ethics. The editor prepared 
his readers for these changes by a remarkable 
article printed some years ago in the Journal 
of Philology. If the new order is a consider- 
able improvement on the old, there is another 
side to the question; one may be free from 
conservative prepossession in favour of the 
existing order, and yet feel at the same time 
that there is a great deal to be said against 
even the most plausible innovations. First 
and foremost comes the difficulty, How to 
account for the facts as we now have them. 
Ueberweg assumed a confusion of the leaves 
of an archetype to explain the changes he pro- 
posed, an assumption which has the merit of 
seeming to be in accordance with known 
analogies ; but one does not easily see one’s 
way to a similar hypothesis as a possible 
justification of Mr. Jackson’s procedure. 
Secondly, the experiment of transposition as 
tried on other Aristotelian writings, e.¢., the 
Politics, may perhaps make us somewhat 
sceptical as to the value of all such devices. 
Thirdly, rearrangement of the materials may 
be said to be after all a partial and inadequate 
solution of the difficulties revealed by a serious 
critical examination of our existing Aristotle. It 
may be said of our existing Ethics, for example, 
that the book appears to be a made-up book, 
and that certain portions of it, e.g., bks. v. 
and vi., are little better in places than a sort 
of patchwork. The materials, which on any 
theory must be deemed to be in substance 
Aristotle's, may have been put together and 
more or less redacted into shape by an editor. 
Here and there, too, there are sections which 
seem to indicate that there were two distinct 
sets of materials at the disposal of the editor, 
and one sometimes fancies one can put one’s 
finger on the connecting words by which he 
has sought to make the patchwork hold 
together. If the traditional order happens to 
be faulty, the defect may be one of the signs 
by which the handiwork of an ancient editor 
is to be recognized. According to this view, 
then, the disorder in bk. v. is not a fact 
by itself, but rather part and parcel of a 
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much larger fact. The theory of “ disloca- 
tions,” however, ignores this larger fact, since 
the tacit assumption on which it proceeds is 
that the existing materials constituted from 
the first a single homogeneous literary whole, 
and that they only require a little resorting. 
This assumption, we think, is open to grave 
doubts in the case of bk. vi., and is by no 
means so obvious as could be wished in the 
parallel case of bk. v. Until we are more 
sure of our data, therefore, it is hardly worth 
while to sacrifice the traditional order in the 
hope of recovering, by an expedient so simple 
as mere transposition, the primitive treatise 
‘On Justice,’ in the form which it may be 
supposed to have had when it came from the 
pen of Aristotle, Eudemus, or whoever the 
original writer may have been. While on 
this point we may observe that Mr. Jackson 
accepts Mr. H. A. J. Munro’s statement of the 
Eudemian theory, arguing in his Introduction 
very effectively against the distinction that 
Fischer has sought to establish. 

The translation en regard, a model of close 
and accurate scholarship, is in itself a com- 
mentary, and moreover of a kind one rarely 
sees, on the language of the text; it clears up 
the grammatical difficulties, and puts the 
reader in a position to trace the general move- 
ment of the reasoning, with a success not 
often realized in translations. Most of the 
Greck technicalities are retained in their Greek 
shape; Mr. Jackson declines to translate them, 
and we think he shows wisdom as well as 
discretion in this refusal. Here, if anywhere, 
one must admit the force of Haupt’s maxim, 
man soll nicht tibersetzen. The attempt to 
translate such terms is in the nature of 
things doomed to failure; “habit,” “ virtue,” 
‘‘energy,” and the like may pass muster with 
schoolboys or the general reader, but scholars 
know better than to imagine that these or any 
other words, however ingeniously chosen, are 
the true equivalents of the Greek they are 
conventionally made to represent. Writing 
for scholars and students, therefore, Mr. Jack- 
son may fairly presume that his readers will 
not shy at the sight of a Greek word, and that 
they are not unaware of the conditions by 
which translation is limited. Those among 
us who have come to think that they “know 
their Ethics” will probably discover that they 
may still learn something from the fresh and 
original suggestions to be found in this volume. 
We would especially commend to their notice 
the interpretation here given (with an argu- 
ment in the commentary to justify it) of the 
notorious words in ch. 5, 12, eis oxjpa 
8 dvadoyias od dei dyew Grav adAd§ovrat 
Equally luminous and instructive is the edi- 
tor’s exposition of the formula in the same 
context (ch. 5, 8), i) Kara dudpetpov ovfergis 
—an account which we fancy will be con- 
sidered final by most persons, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of those who are incurably 
CYCOPETPHTOL. 

It is impossible to take leave of Mr. Jackson 
without expressing a hope that this volume 
may be regarded as the forerunner of a com- 
plete and comprehensive edition of the Ethics 
by the same hand. We know no one better 
fitted to undertake the work, and the work 
is most certainly worth duing. Meanwhile, 
however, Mr. Jackson deserves all possible 
thanks for what he has already given us; his 
book is in its way a real addition to learned 
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{iterature, and must secure for him a place 
among the few who have a right to speak with 
authority on matters of Aristotelian philology. 





The Lover's Tale. By Alfred Tennyson. (C. 

Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Ir has been said with some emphasis that 
“the disease of all modern writing is the 
eraving after new plots, new stories, new 
ideas.” This is unjust to contemporary poets, 
for as a matter of fact there is no “ disease ” 
from which they are more free. They have no 
desire to invent a new motif and a new story 
that shall represent the soul that through 
artistic forms would unfold itself to others ; at 
least they never do so invent, and perhaps if 
they did they would get as few thanks as the 
wit would earn who should presume to invent 
anew joke. In the matter of invention of 
plots, Dugald Stewart has compared the 
human mind to a barrel organ of narrow range 
that can only play one tune; and he might 
have gone on to compare the human ear to 
the ear of Hasan’s famous “flying donkey of 
the Ruby Hilis” that could listen to only one 
tune. Boccaccio’s story of Gentil de Cari- 
sendi’s adventure with Niccoluccio Cacciani- 
mico’s wife has the advantage of being one of 
the most worn of sensational stories, and 
therefore deserves Mr. Tennyson’s selection of 
it. Signor Gentil de Carisendi, a knight of 
Bologna, according to Boccaccio’s novel, loved 
a married woman of great beauty, but, unlike 
certain other of Boccaccio’s heroes, was too 
honourable to declare his passion. Having, 
however, heard that she had suddenly died, 
he visited her tomb in order “to please him- 
self with a kiss.” He then perceived that her 
heart was feebly beating, and by the aid of 
his servant, who had accompanied him, carried 
her off to his house at Bologna. Here, on 
being restored to consciousness by Gentil’s 
mother, the lady gave birth to a son. The 
coma which in some cases precedes parturition 
had been mistaken by her friends for death. 
Notwithstanding his passion, the knight 
treated her with the most chivalrous defer- 
ence. And when Niccoluccio Caccianimico, 
the lady’s husband (who was away), returned, 
Gentil invited him and some neighbours to 
a supper, and at the conclusion of the feast— 
imitating “‘a pretty Persian custom” he had 
heard of —introduced to Niccoluccio Cacciani- 
mico, as the most precious possession in the 
house, the lady and her son, 

As might have been expected, so sensational 
a story as this may be traced under various 
disguises in most of the literatures of Europe. 
Many a local tradition has clearly no other 
origin—for instance, that familiar one of the 
sexton and the buried lady’s ring, localized at 
Leipzig by Dr. Michael Lessing, at Cologne 
by Oehlenschliiger, and claimed, besides, by 
half the towns and villages of England. As 
might have been expected too, it has done 
excellent service in scientific treatises among 
the “ well-authenticated cases” of premature 
burial. Some years ago a medical pamphlet, 
urging the Prussian government to enforce 
measures for testing the fact of death before 
interment, adduced as its “great case” a varia- 
tion of this oft-repeated tale. Nor has it 
had less attractions for English poets and 
writers of fiction, from the time of Turberville’s 
‘Tragical Tales,’ published in 1587, and the 





drama of ‘ How to Know a Good Wife from a 
Bad One,’ published in 1602, down to the pub- 
lication of this ‘ Lover's Tale.’ On comparing 
these variations with Boccaccio’s original, we 
perceive that the great and all-important point 
in the treatment of such a subject by poet or 
novelist is to take care that, as the heroine is 
to be used, after her rescue, for romantic and 
poetic purposes, the memory of the sepulchre 
shall not soil her beauty, as it soils the beauty 
of the Mademoiselle Laurence of Heine’s prose 
story (another variation, by the bye), and 
poison it, as if 
The conscious Parce threw 
Upon those roseate lips a Stygian hue. 

Even in prose fiction, it may be said that 
whatever adventures the story-teller may record 
—however terrible and dreadful they may be 
—there must cling to the hero and heroine 
of a love story no memory or forecast of the 
atmosphere of the charnel-house. But when 
the love story is also a poem the charnel-house 
must not be even hinted at. As Shakspeare 
and the “ Shakspeariani” may be called as 
witnesses against this dictum, it may be 
necessary to say in few words why the Eliza- 
bethans must, in this matter, be pronounced 
offenders, and why they must not always be 
relied on as models. Poetry cannot live 
apart from beauty—this is now so recognized 
a truth as to be atruism ; and though Death, 
even as a ‘cold obstruction,” may (as we so 
clearly see in ‘Evelyn Hope’) be rendered beau- 
tiful, nothing can make beautiful to the be- 
reaved soul the corruption of the tomb, nothing 
can make it other than what it is—a dreadful 
satire upon poetry itself, the saddest and the 
grimmest exhibition of man’s fate, which the 
poet, whose function it is not to “hurt” (as 
Joubert puts it), but to soothe and to bless, 
should be careful to leave untouched. If he 
will touch upon it (and often the poet is an 
expresser rather than a man who deeply feels) 
—if he will, for the sake of strong writing, 
depict Isabella kissing the mutilated head of 
the man she loved—he cannot expect that all 
the poetic power in the world will reconcile to 
his work the mind which is at once healthy and 
sorely tried. And it is here, perhaps, that 
Mr. Tennyson has in some degree fallen short 
of Boccaccio in instinctive surety of treatment. 
While Boccaccio rescues his heroine as quickly 
as possible from the contamination of the 
charnel-house, merely saying that the lover, 
“lying down beside her, put his cheek to hers 
and wept,” Mr. Tennyson has not curbed his 
imagination at the point where to curb it was 
so necessary, but paints the lover kneeling 
there, 

Down in the dreadful dust that once was man, 

Dust, as he said, that once was loving hearts, 
in the same way that Keats builds upon 
Boccaccio’s simple words, ‘‘She cut off the 
head, which she put into a handkerchief,” all 
his elaborate details about the mutilation. 

Yet perhaps the fault lies not so much in 
Mr. Tennyson's treatment of the story as in 
the story itself, and the same may be said of 
Keats’s. Conspicuous as the story of Gentil 
de Carisendi is for that perfect sweetness of 
style which sets Boccaccio at the head of all 
Western story-tellers, it is scarcely adapted 
for purely poetic treatment. For if the 
charnel-house is a subject unfit for the poet, 
how much more so are those dreadful stories 
of premature interment which from time 





immemorial have been a terror and a fasci- 
nation for the human mind? The objection, 
however, is serious; for there is no surer 
test of the scope and the limits of a poet’s 
range than his choice of a story. In consider- 
ing whether or not a story is adapted for 
artistic purposes, the poet should always bear 
in mind that, whenever a subject is of such a 
kind that in treating it the poet, in order to 
avoid the unlovely, must greatly curb his 
imagination, it is unfit for poetical treatment. 
There is no truth in art more obvious than 
this ; yet there is none which is nowadays 
more ignored. 

Yet Mr. Tennyson, who should have been 
more careful than Boccaccio, goes far beyond 
him in lines of extraordinary beauty, and only 
too much pictorial power, if we consider that 
mere vividness of individual details is quite 
a subordinate and relative excellence in 
art :— 

He rose and went, and entering the dim vault, 

And making there a sudden light, beheld 

All round about him that which all will be. 

The light was but a flash, and went again. 

Then at the far end of the vault he saw 

His lady with the moonlight on her face ; 

Her breast as in a shadow-prison, bars 

Of black and bands of silver, which the moon 

Struck from an open grating overhead 

High in the wall, and all the rest of her 

Drown'd in the gloom and horror of the vault, 

No story seems fit for poetical treatment 
which can call up even by suggestion the 
intolerable picture of a poor soul waking up 
to find itself in a scene like this—waking up 
as this lady, our imagination tells us, is in 
peril of doing, amid such ghastly horrors, 
shut out hopelessly from the aid and sympathy 
of man, not by any human cruelty, but by 
some awful conjunction of fate and circumstance 
investing man for the time being with what 
is more appalling and more paralyzing still— 
the unconscious cruelty of Nature's blind 
forces. 

The last part of the poem appeared in 1869 
in the ‘Holy Grail’ volume, under the name 
of the ‘Golden Supper.’ In this, although 
the name of Gentil de Carisendi was changed 
to Julian and that of Niccoluccio Caccianimico 
to Lionel, the story was as complete in itself 
as Boccaccio’s. In the volume before us, how- 
ever, we find it joined to another story, also 
complete in itself (a story of the unfortunate 
passion of a youth for his cousin and foster- 
sister), written many years ago, in an entirely 
different style, and adopting the autobio- 
graphical manner of narration. Up to the 
point where Boccaccio’s incidents are taken 
in it is Gentil de Carisendi, called here Julian, 
who tells how he and his cousin Camilla were 
reared at the same breast, that of Julian’s 
mother, as Julian’s father and Camilla’s 
mother had died in their infancy :— 

On one arm 

The flaxen ringlets of our infancies 

Wander'd, the while we rested: one soft lap 

Pillow’d us both : a common light of eyes 

Was on us as we lay: our baby lips, 

Kissing one bosom, ever drew from thence 

The stream of life, one stream, one life, one blood, 

One sustenance, which, still as thought grew large, 

Still larger moulding all the house of thought, 

Made all our tastes and fancies like, perhaps— 

All—all but one ; and strange to me, and sweet, 

Sweet thro’ strange years to know that whatso.’er 

Our general mother meant for me alone, 

Our mutual mother dealt to both of us: 

So what was earliest mine in earliest life, 

I shared with her in whom myself remains, 

As was our childhood, so our infancy, 
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They tell me, was a very miracle 

Of fellow-feeling and communion. 

They tell me that’we would not be alone,— 
We cried when we were parted ; when I wept, 
Her smile lit up the rainbow on my tears, 
Stay’d on the cloud of sorrow; that we loved 
The sound of one another's voices more 

Than the grey cuckoo loves his name, and learn’d 
To lisp in tune together ; that we slept 

Tn the same cradle always, face to face, 

Heart beating time to heart, lip pressing lip, 
Folding each other, breathing on each other, 
Dreaming together (dreaming of each other 
They should have added), till the morning light 
Sloped thro’ the pines, upon the dewy pane 
Falling, unseal’d our eyelids, and we woke 

‘To gaze upon each other. 


And so he goes on, calling up in the 
wretched present the picture of his happy 
childhood, when, as he beautifully says, 


The light soul twines and mingles with the growths 

Of vigorous early days, attracted, won, 

Married, made one with, molten into all 

The beautiful in Past of act er place, 

And like the all-enduring camel, driven 

Far from the diamond fountain by the palms, 

Who toils across the middle moonlit nights, 

Or when the white heats of the blinding noons 

Beat from the concave sand ; yet in him keeps 

A draught of that sweet fountain that he loves, 

To stay his feet from falling, and his spirit 

From bitterness of death, 

By the time they had reached their eighteenth 
year, the love of one of them had altered in 
its character. In nine cases out of ten, no 
doubt, it would have been the girl’s, for with 
women, much more than with men, love is 
a sentiment rather than a passion, and the 
memory of childish attachment often originates 
it. Lionel, however, has the femininity of the 
heroes of ‘ Locksley Hall’ and of ‘Maud,’ and 
it is he whose childish affection ripens into the 
love passion. He thinks it is returned, but is 
cruelly undeceived. One day they took their 
accustomed wanderings through the woods and 
over the hills :— 

The path was perilous, loosely strown with crags : 

We mounted slowly ; yet to both there came 

The joy of life in steepness overcome, 

And victories of ascent, and looking down 

On all that had look’d down on us; and joy 

In breathing nearer heaven ; and joy to me, 

High over all the azure-circled earth, 

To breathe with her as if in heaven itself ; 

And more than joy that I to her became 

Her guardian and her angel, raising her 

Still higher, past all peril, until she saw 

Beneath her feet the region far away, 

Beyond the nearest mountain's bosky brows, 

Burst into open prospect—heath and hill, 

And hollow lined and wooded to the lips, 

And steep-down walls of battlemented rock 

Gilded with broom, or shatter’d into spires, 

And glory of broad waters interfused, 

Whence r.se as it were breath and steam of gold, 

And over all the great wood rioting 

And climbing, streak’d or starred at intervals 

With falling brook or blossom’d bush—and last, 

Framing the mighty landscape to the west, 

A purple range of mountain-cones, between 

Whose interspaces gush’d in blinding bursts 

The incorporate blaze of sun and sea, 

Here in a conversation between them Julian 
discovered that Camilla loved Lionel, and all 
that follows in the poem is simply the pas- 
sionate expression of his anguish resulting 
from this catastrophe. His life is now spent 
in wandering alone amid the haunts which 
have become sanctified by ber presence. His 
broodings over the past grow into actual 
hallucinations aud visions prophetic of the 
future. The air is full of sounds—wedding 
bells and funeral knells ; the floating clouds 
above shape themselves into all kinds of 
dream-pageantry. Here ends the story, as 





printed in 1833, but not published. We hope 
we need not point out the extraordinary 
beauty of the lines we have quoted ; the poem 
is full of such. The artistic faults of a young 
poet’s utterings are often surer indications of 
his poetic endowments than any artistic excel- 
lences can be. The lawless exuberance of 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ and of ‘ Endymion’ is, 
perhaps, a more decisive sign that Shakspeare 
and Keats are of the true “race of Israfel” 
than are ‘ Macbeth’ and ‘ Hyperion.’ 

Mr. Tennyson had been so careful an ela- 
borator, and there was so much of extreme 
artificiality and coldness in many of the poems 
of the volumes of 1830 and 1833, that even 
some of his warmest admirers were led to 
think that he owed less to inspiration than to 
art and to study of models. 

This volume will agreeably undeceive them. 
It is steeped in poetical riches of every kind, 
and there is a spontaneity—real or apparent— 
which is quite unmatched in his other poems, 
unless an exception be made in favour of 
‘Maud.’ For this reason we cannot but regret 
the countless alterations in it which we noticed 
in comparing the present revised form of parts 
i. and ii. with the edition privately printed in 
1833, though we cannot deny that the changes 
are improvements, as Mr. Tennyson’s changes 
mostly are. 

The structure of the verse, the boyish whim, 
adopted by Keats, Wells, and others of that 
school, of using the termination zon at the end of 
a line as a dissyllable, and the excessive figura- 
tiveness of the language, show a close study of 
the Elizabethan dramatists, or rather, perhaps, 
of Lamb’s ‘Specimens.’ In 1833 it was not 
necessary, as it now is, for the young poet to 
be as familiar with Webster and Ford and 
Decker as with Jonson and Beaumont and 
Fletcher. The study of Lamb’s delightful 
volume sufficed for all the Elizabethanism of 
the ‘Lovers Tale’ and of Mr. Browning’s 
‘ Pauline,’ which appeared in the same year. 

The following description of the love of 
Camilla’s father fur herself and Julian might 
have been written by the author of that beautiful 
passage from ‘Dr. Dodypol ’:— 

He waked for both: he prayed for both : he slept 
Dreaming of both: nor was his love the less 
Because it was divided, and shot forth 

Boughs on each side, laden with wholesome shade, 
Wherein we nested sleeping or awake, 

And sang aloud the matin-song of life. 

The excessive personification of the fullow- 
ing lines, however, shows the influence of more 
recent and less poetic models :— 

Love's arms were wreath’d about the neck of Hope, 
And Hope kiss’d Love, and Love drew in her breath 
In that close kiss, and drank her whisper’d tales. 
‘they said that Love would die when Hope was gone, 
And Love mourn’d long, and sorrow’d after Hope ; 
At last she sought out Memory, and they trod 

The same old paths where Love had walk’d with Hope, 
And Memory fed the soul of Love with tears, 

The story as it appears in the volume of 1833 
ends abruptly ; but still a story is complete if 


it has what Aristotle calls a revolution. Edgar | 


Poe, indeed, seems to think that no poem 
should have more than one revolution; but, 
be this as it may, as the revolution here is the 
disclosure of Camilla’s love for Lionel, and as, 
whatever might have been Mr. Tennyson’s 
original intention in this matter, there was no 
good reason fur tacking it on to the ‘Golden 
Supper’ (with which it had neither in concep- 


tion nor in style the smallest affinity), we may | 


assume perhaps that he would not now have 


done so had it not been for the circumstance 
mentioned in his preface. 

While the poem exalts the author as an ori- 
ginally endowed poet, the attempt to weld 
an autobiographic upon an epic narrative 
damages him in an almost equal degree as 
a poetic artist. Perhaps, however, this js 
the greatest compliment that can be paid 
him. The disastrous effect of such a departure 
from the first principles of narrative art is 
notably seen in prose fiction in ‘Bleak House’ 
and ‘Shirley,’ where the reader’s imagination 
refuses to shift from the outer standpoint of 
the novelist to the inner one of Esther Sum- 
tmerson and of Louis Moore. And the licence 
of the poet in this regard is more restricted 
still, owing to the concentration of his work, 
Here, more than anywhere else, it is a para 
mount necessity to “make the flats jine.” The 
phrase is invaluable in criticism, but we feel 
that it requires some explanation. One hot 
Saturday night, when a transpontine melo- 
drama was being performed at the Victoria 
Theatre, and “ Bravo, Hicks!” was drowning 
even the tremendous voice of the actor ap- 
plauded, the stage carpentry got out of gear. 
One of the “flats” refused to slip along to 
the other “flat” going to meet it, the “borders” 
set up an ominous flapping, and there was a 
great gap in Sir Francis Varney’s paiatial wall, 
through which could be seen all sorts of in- 
congruities. The patience of the yallery wes 
exemplary, till a girl there threw an orange 
at Mr. Hicks’s head, and shouted, in tones at 
once critical and reproachful, “ We don’t ex- 
pec’ no grammar, Hicks, but you mzght make 
your flats jine.” The subtlety of the remark 
as a piece of criticism lies, of course, in recog- 
nizing that in all art where illusion is aimed 
at, as in drama and narrative, the “‘jining of the 
‘flats’” is more important even than grammar. 

And, tried by this standard, it must be said 
of English poets generally that they fail. 
They paint their flats as truthfully and as 
brilliantly as their rivals, whether Spanish, 
Italian, or French, but when they come to 
put them together, it is remarkable how 
clumsy their work is. Our remarks, how- 
ever, must be confined to Mr. Tennyson, In 
1842 he published the ‘ Morte d’Arthur.’ 
For every variety of excellence it was as a 
“flat” one of the very finest ever produced 
in this country. He himself, indeed, consi- 
dered it to consist, as he says, of ‘ Homerie 
echoes”; and though this was not wonderful, 
seeing that all poets consider their heroie 
poetry to consist of “ Homeric echoes,” it was 
wonderful that Landor should pronounce it 
not only “more Homeric than any poem of 
our time” (which it could so easily be), but 
also say it ‘‘rivalled some of the noblest parts 
of the Odyssey”; for no one knew better 
than Landor that the ‘Morte d'Arthur’ is 
Virgilian, or rather it is Virgil plus Lucre- 
tius. Years afterwards Mr. Tennyson pro- 
duced four more flats, exceedingly fine too, 
exceedingly like each other, and exceedingly 
unlike flat the first, and again at intervals 
he produced others equally unlike the richly 
painted flat with which he began. And 
then he proceeded to join them. ‘The idyllic 
simplicity of ‘ Enid’ became absolute baldness 
by the side of the magnificence of the ‘ Morte 
d’Arthur’; the maguificence of the ‘ Morte 
, d’Arthur’ became something lie maguiloquence 
_ by the side of ‘ Enid.’ With ‘ The Lotos Eaters’ 
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it is true he has been more successful, but 
even there the joinings show, though there is, 
of course, no dislocation comparable to the 
incongruity here pointed out of a narrative 
shifting from the autobiographic method to 
the epic at the very point where two distinct 
stories join. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
The Sherlocks, By John Saunders. 
(Strahan & Co.) 
The Unjust Steward. By Herbert Broom, 
LL.D. 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Money. By Jules Tardieu. Translated from 
the French by Margaret Watson. (Allen & 
Co.) 
Tue author of ‘Abel Drake’s Wife’ seldom 
fails to write what is worth reading ; and the 
spirit of ‘The Sherlocks’ is wholesome enough 
to justify even the extreme elaboration of the 
three volumes before us.. Mr. Saunders has in 
this last book shown an almost exaggerated 
dread of relying on incident for success, The 
dramatis persone are few, and the events of 
the tamest kind; yet most people will derive 
pleasure and profit from following the gradual 
development of such a nature as Sophie's, the 
thawing of Mrs. Sherlock’s affection, frost-bound 
as that has been by the cruel experiences of 
her first marriage, and the growing recognition 
by his family and his ward of Peter’s utter 
unselfishness and loving-kindness. Whether, 
as it is the fashion to think, fiction should be 
employed exclusively in psychological studies 
of a minute character, is possibly still an open 
question ; but those who desire nothing further 
ina novel may be thoroughly satisfied with 
‘The Sherlocks.’ It is a most painstaking 
delineation of a number of every-day people, 
who have the greatest possible difficulty in 
making up their minds about anything, who 
act generally at cross-purposes with each other, 
and who most of them show a good deal of 
vacillation, weakness, andinconsistency. The 
poet Walter (who writes some very fair verses) 
is appropriately drawn as the most inconsistent 
and most selfish of the party. Beyond his 
faculty of expression with pen and pencil, 
there is certainly very little to admire in 
Walter. Yet he goes off with the beauty and 
generally lights on his feet, while his manlier 
brother gets into discreditable scrapes and 
dies young. This is quite in accordance with 
the modern view of what is probable in life, 
and will no doubt be regarded in many 
quarters as an instance of fidelity to nature. 
Less plausible upon the surface are the 
changes wrought by circumstances upon Sher- 
lock’s wife. We find at first a foolish girl 
ashamed of her humble surroundings, and full 
of rather vulgar fancies and aspirations ; her 
matrimonial slavery to a ruffian turns her to a 
harsh religionist, and steels her heart against 
the child that, unknown to her, lives under its 
mother’s roof, and in the end she becomes 
again susceptible of warm affection, and de- 
monstrative in her old age towards those whom 
she loves. Yet all this is really true to life. 
Hannah’s best self, though her best is nothing 
very admirable, only shines naturally at the 
end of life, because it has taken her that time 
to give up one and another of the assumed 
parts of a very self-conscious person. The 
simplicity of the excellent Peter (whose only 
faults are an extreme sententiousness and a 
tendency to take notes) acts Ithuriel-like upon 
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the selfishness and meanness of his family 
circle, and finally brings the whole party to 
entertain an honest, self-sacrificing affection for 
himself, at which the good man wonders. The 
moral is so sound and so ably wrought out, 
that some minor faults of excessive detail 
and unnecessary searchings of heart on small 
occasions may be readily overlooked. We 
hope that when Peter and his family came 
to themselves after their transports in the 
last chapter they perceived how useless it 
would be to hand over all their assets to the 
trustee in bankruptcy, and retained their 
several settlements for the common good. 

Dr. Broom makes his friend Mr. Gaspard in 
‘The Unjust Steward’ 
“pin his faith on that kind of story which may be 
characterized as ‘emotional,’ combining with its 
main element somewhat of the sentimental, the 
psychological, and the descriptive. Novels falling 
strictly within this somewhat composite class,” he 
continues, “are, I suppose, at the present time 
not popular, for certainly they are rare.” 


Whether ‘The Unjust Steward’ be intended 
to fill this vacuum we know not. It is a 
blameless little book, written in pleasant, old- 
gentlemanly fashion, and narrates the evil 
doings of a land steward, who combines with 
a roué captain to ruin his employer at the card- 
table, but fails in his devices, and is brought 
to shame. The draughting of the MS. shows, 
perhaps, more of the care of the legal luminary 
than the facility of the novelist ; but if there 
be nothing very striking in the style, there is 
nothing obnoxious to criticism. 

‘Money’ is a specimen of the French moral 
novel, a class of book much more common 
than the average Briton is willing to admit, 
and generally superior in construction and 
literary attractions to literature of the same 
kind on this side of the Channel. M. Tardieu, 
however, has made up his mind to be moral 
with a vengeance, and the resolution has not 
improved his work. When, for instance, it is 
announced that ‘‘ many illustrious writers have 
employed their talents to ridicule and criticize 
the most holy institution of marriage: they 
might have employed their talents more use- 
fully in extolling it,” it is difficult to resist the 
ejaculation, ‘‘ Here be truths.” When a well- 
known text, to the effect that the mountains 
skipped like rams and the little hills like 
young sheep, is quoted as a prophecy of 
the achievements of civil engineering, with 
especial reference to railways, it is hard 
to refrain from laughing. ‘ Money’ is, how- 
ever, a pretty story enough, with some 
evidences of power in drawing character. The 
heroine, Marguerite Richard, is quite as 
charming as the heroines of such books in 
French usually are. As for the hero, there 
are two heroes. One is the very remarkable 
young engineer who is represented as contri- 
buting the already mentioned choice exposition 
to the science of Biblical exegesis ; the other 
is a literary man, who has a fortune left him 
by an old lady because he is accustomed to 
criticize honestly. It is much to be wished 
that the Baronne de Mareilles may serve as a 
patiern to wealthy ladies with no heir in Eng- 
land. As for the translation, it is not good 
enough to deserve special praise, nor bad 
enough to deserve special censure ; but, upon 
the whole, it is rather better than the 
average. 











ANTIQUARIAN PUBLICATIONS. 


Tug Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucester- 
shire Archeological Society, 1877-78, Part III, 
lately issued, contains ‘Some Notes on Glevum,’ 
by Dr. Hiibner, illustrated by a map of Roman 
Britain, showing the successive lines of advance 
after the Claudian invasion. A paper on ‘Tenures 
of Land by the Customary Tenants in Cirencester,’ 
by the Rev. E. A. Fuller, gives an exhaustive state- 
ment of the successive changes in the feudal hold- 
ings of lands in a medieval English borough, and 
will serve as a valuable illustration in the neces- 
sarily larger consideration of the subject in con- 
nexion with our constitutional history. An extract 
from Domesday shows that in Edward’s time the 
queen used to have all the wool of the sheep in 
Cirencester hundred, and that the same manor 
paid to the king ten pints of honey and 3,000 
loaves for the dogs. At the survey it paid twenty 
cows, twenty pigs, and twenty-two libras. No man 
was so free but he was bound to plough or do hay- 
making in requital for his land. In John’s time 
Robert Erkenbald held his land by sergeantry of 
finding two or three greyhounds for the king ; 
Robert de Pyrie by escorting the king’s treasurer 
throughout the county at his own cost, and out- 
side at the king’s cost ; Baldwin by five shillings and 
three harvestings, every day providing three men 
and three haymakings, and “he pays toll, and 
cannot give his daughter in marriage without 
leave of his lord.” In 1240 a day’s labour was 
worth one halfpenny, a day’s ploughing a penny, 
and the ploughing of an acre fourpence. The 
exaction of three days’ work in harvest by the 
abbot, to whom the town had been farmed by 
Henry II., was the subject of complaint te the 
Sheriff of Gloucester, a.p. 1210, by the young men 
of Cirencester, who were, however, unsuccessful in 
their remonstrance. The central power vested in 
the spiritual lord had by 1308 gained such ascend- 
ency that Abbot Adam annulled the Court of Pro- 
vostry, the practical result being instead, says Mr. 
Faller, “to throw the town in every respect under 
the control of the lord’s bailiff and high steward, 
who, accordingly, to this day is the official head of 
the town, the returning officer of the modern 


| parliamentary borough, and the chairman of any 


town’s meeting, which he again summons.” “ It 
is an encroachment,” adds the writer, “ upon 
ancient liberties, which I think could not be estab- 
lished by fair presumption, but it has had now an 
uninterrupted usage of 570 years, and might be 
difficult to upset.” Some ‘ Records of Matson,’ by 
the Rev. William Bazeley, the rector, affords the 
writer an opportunity of giving an interesting ac- 
count of the Selwyns, who held the manor. During 
the time of William Selwyn, Charles I. resided for 
twenty-six days at Matson House, which has un- 
dergone but little alteration since the king’s visit 
with the young princes Charles and James. Here 
Chillingworth, the divine, was engaged in making 
battering rams to demolish the walls of Gloucester, 
and Falkland, the “martyr of sweetness and 
light,” whose life was almost as much wasted as 
Chillingworth’s battering rams, which were never 
used, here meditated upon the gloominess of the 
times. On the 5th of September, Charles and his 
sons rode sadly away down the lane to Brook- 
thorpe, and resting awhile at the ancient camp 
called Kinsbury Castle, one of the young princes 
asked, ‘“‘When are we going home?” and he 
answered, “ Alas! my child, we have now no home 
to go to.” In the church is a chalice with the in- 
scription, “ Taken out of a church at the Havanna 
by the Earl of Albemarle, and given to George 
Augustus Selwyn, by whom it was given to the 
church of Matson.” We advise every parish 
clergyman to read Mr. Bazeley’s paper, and to go 
and do likewise. 

Worfield on the Worfe, in and near Severn 
Valley: being a brief History of Worfield, in the 
Cuunty of Shropshire, and Diocese of Lichfield. By 
Samuel B. James, M.A. (Bemrose & Sons.)—To 
treat this book as a contribution, however humble, 
to the history of a part of the county of Salop 
would be unjust ; to make sport of it, as one might 
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of a stupid novel or verses that will neither scan 
nor constrn , would be mere waste of time. The 
ignorance «lisplayed is as dense as that of the 
dullest novelist or rhyme-maker that we ever came 
in contact with, but it is impossible to find one 
single bit of it that is entertaining, and the style 
in which it is written, though almost as bad one 
as labour could produce, does not lend itself easily 
to quotation. There have been several good 
books written about Shropshire, its towns and 
villages, and a perusal of any one of these, if it 
had not taught Mr. James how to write a book 
on the history of the place in which circum- 
stances have led him to take interest, must at 
least have directed him to sources of information 
which, if followed up, would have made his pages 
ef some value. As it is, except the few quota- 
tions from parish documents, there seems to be 
hardly anything original in the book except the 
charter declaring the inhabitants of Worfield free 
from toll, because their lands were held in ancient 
demesne. This document is printed from a manu- 
script in the Bodleian Library, which the author 
believes to be corrupt in text. We haveno notice, 
however, that he has searched in the Record Office 
for the duplicate of the original which is almost 
certainly there. If it has not been looked for, it 
is simply shameful to print what he himself holds 
to be inaccurate, when the genuine text is for 
anything he knows within his reach. If search 
has been made which has proved fruitless we 
ought to have been apprised of the fact. It is 
also not impossible that some future student may 
wish to compare this printed version with the 
Bodleian transcript. Mr. James has given no 
means of doing this. We are simply told that it 
is in the Bodleian, and are left to hunt about 
for it as best we can among the very many 
thousand manuscript volumes which that library 
contains. Mr. James has certainly got hold of a 
document which may be called, though somewhat 
loosely, a charter, but does he know what a 
obarter really is? We have heard that a great 
lawyer of former days, when asked by a lady what 
a charter was, replied, “‘A charter, madam, is a 
skreed of parchment with a bob seal at the 
bottom.” This eminent person probably did not 
mean his definition to be exhaustive. It is, how- 
ever, quite as lucid as that given by Mr. James, 
and far more compact. ‘Charters are,” he tells 
us, “collegiate, municipal, civic, family, and of 
various other kinds, and generally betoken an 
exceptional importance and status which is much 
valued, as the charters are by whomsoever pos- 
sessed. It is pleasant, therefore, to know that 
Worfield has its charter dating from Edwardine 
times.” Does Mr. James mean that ‘‘ exceptional 
importance and status” belonged to the person 
granting the charter, to him to whom it was 
granted, or to the property which was the subject 
of the document? In any case he is hopelessly 
wrong. Grammar gives no help to us in finding 
out the meaning, but as Worfield is congratulated 
on possessing a charter we surmise that the “ ex- 
eeptional importance and status” belong in the 
writer's mind in some way to the land, and that 
the sentence was meant to imply that charters 
were great and solemn things, only granted when 
large estates were being dealt with, and that some 
ether mode of conveyance, an indenture we will 
say, was used for small properties. The concep- 
tion shows such an entire lack of historical know- 
ledge that one does not know how or where to 
begin to set it right. We supposed that all 
persons who knew anything about charters at all 
knew that they were used equally for conveying 
a county palatine and a hemp croft. Much of 
the volume is made up of extracts from printed 
books, but they are for the most part given in 
such a fashion as to be of little use. There are 
also sundry genealogical details very loosely strung 
together, and in some instances going back to 
periods where we dare not follow them. Most 
writers, whatever the insides of their books may 





be like, keep clear of grave errors on the title-page. 
Publishers and printers commonly direct them 
thus far on the way they should go, Mr. James | 


must have been peculiarly unfortunate, or have 
rejected wholesome advice. What possible 
authority can he have for talking of the “ County 
of Shropshire”? “County” and “shire” when 
applied to an English county mean exactly the 
same thing—at least in the modern forms of the 
language. The one is French, the ‘other Old 
English. He can speak of the county of Salop 
or of Shropshire, whichever pleases him the 
better, but to use both together is so startling a 
blunder that one would regard it as a mark of 
dense ignorance if it occurred in the writings of a 
foreigner. Mr. James seems to have had a large 
mass of parish papers in his possession, some of 
which go back as far as the sixth of Henry VIII. 
From these are given a very few tantalizing extracts, 
which have been gleaned, we are told, “after a 
most tedious investigation.” He informs his readers 
that the intervening details were “ not worth repro- 
ducing, though it would be well not to destroy 
them.” We fully agree with Mr. James in this, 
for from the few grains of fact that we have had 
doled out to us therefrom, we are pretty confi- 
dently of opinion that valuable information would 
be brought to light if these old papers were put 
into competent hands. There are some engravings 
in the volume, but its interest is in no degree in- 
creased by them. 

The first volume of a history of the burgh and 
harbour of Greenock, the native town of James 
Watt, has been issued by Mr. Dugald Campbell. 
The interest of the work lies in its details as to 
the town’s commercial progress, which dates from 
the close of the seventeenth century. The exist- 
ence of Greenock as a separate parish begins in 
1589 with a curious charter by King James, and 
at the time of Thomas Tucker's Report, in 1656, 
the town was a mere fishing hamlet, the inhabit- 
ants of which were “all seamen or fishermen, 
trading for Ireland or the Isles in open boats.” 

The Ayr and Wigtown Association, although 
instituted little more than a year ago, has already 
completed its first volume of collections illustrative 
of the history and antiquities of those two coun- 
ties. The work is of a miscellaneous character 
and deals chiefly with Ayrshire subjects. By far 
the most important portion is that entitled ‘ Col- 
lections towards a History of the Monastery of 
Kilwinning,’ which is a praiseworthy attempt to 
replace the lost cartulary of the ancient abbey by 
documents from other cartularies and historical 
collections. Mr. W. Galloway contributes a 
paper on the existing buildings at Kilwinning. 
The volume is edited by Mr. R. W. Cochran- 
Patrick, author of a work on the coinage of Scot- 
land, and has been richly illustrated through the 
generosity of the Marquis of Bute and others. It 
is to be hoped that the Association will do a like 
service to the abbeys of Crossraguel and Fail. 

A second series of selections from the Judicial 
Records of Renfrewshire, by Mr. Wm. Hector, 
sheriff clerk of the county, has appeared. An 
old map of Paisley, as it existed nearly four hun- 
dred years ago, is given, along with fac-similes of 
ancient documents ; and the records fully illustrate 
the manners and condition of the people, as well 
as the administration of the laws, during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 








PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS, 


On a recent journey in Holland Mr. Brill, the 
celebrated Dutch publisher, was able to show the 
first volume of the new edition of Tabari, which 
was so much desired. We have already men- 
tioned that it was ready. Mr. Brill has also ready 
for publication the Report of the third Oriental 
Congress, that held at St. Petersburg. It pro- 
mises to be of exceeding value, but the delay in 
publication hus really exceeded all limits of for- 
bearance, 

M. Gustav Oppert, Professor of Sanskrit of the 
Presidency College, Madras, brother of the cele- 
brated Dr. J. Oppert, of Paris, has forwarded to 
England a book ‘On the Classification of Languages, 





a Contribution to Comparative Philology.’ His 
method is his own; he points out the existence | 


a 
of two distinctly separate characteristics, which 
when joined together, give a resl description of 
the nature of a language. He divides languages 
into abstract and concrete, and lays stress on the 
absence or presence of grammatical genders. We 
cannot follow him further in his ingenious sub- 
divisions, and judgment must be suspended for 
the present. 

‘Old Irish Glosses’ is edited by Prof. Ascolj 
of Milan, and published by Herr Loeschner, 
It is a singular chance that we should be 
indebted to two Italians, Cavaliere Nigra and 
Prof. Ascoli, for the first full edition of these 
curious glosses. They exist in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, and in the Library of St. Gall 
in Switzerland, and are, in fact, Latin manuscripts 
with interlinear versions in the old Irish language, 
and they thus present the most ancient specimens 
of the spoken language of the Irish people, and 
have furnished materials to Zeuss, Stokes, and 
others for their Keltic studies. The publication 
is costly, and the enterprise hazardous, and it is to 
be hoped that the spirited publisher will not be a 
loser, as he has made a solid contribution to 
philology. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
An Introduction to English Grammar. By Adam 

Speers. (Dublin, Sullivan Brothers.) 

English Grammar for Beginners. By H. Court- 

hope Bowen. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Many small books are produced nowadays bya 
process not unlike stencilling. The concise book 
written by Mr. Speers represents, not unfavour- 
ably, a numerous class of English grammars, for 
the most part so much alike in nomenclature, 
classification, and treatment of syntax, that remarks 
suggested by one book may be fairly applied to 
others. They mostly classify forms without much 
care about their history and their various modern 
uses. The nomenclature suitable for teaching 
Latin etymology is retained. When this nomen- 
clature is used for teaching modern English syntax 
difficulties naturally present themselves, and to 
meet them aids are borrowed from a modern 
nomenclature, more guitable for the constructions 
of an analytical language. The result is seen 
when schoolboys, trained in various schools, are 
examined in English syntax. They will perhaps 
make use of hardly less than a dozen names for 
such a word as “ moving,” when it occurs in various 
parts of sentences, 

Including such as may be called special, the 
rules of syntax given by Mr. Speers are as many 
as sixty, but are concisely stated, while the appa- 
rent exceptions noticed and the appended exercises 
are rather numerous. Other traits of the book 
may be so far noticed as to point out the class to 
which it belongs. Divisions of syllables—such as 
printers must study—are concisely treated. They 
might be omitted in a book where derivation is 
not noticed. A verb, it is said, “ may consist of 
two, three, or four words.” Some other writers 
would here speak of a verb with its complement. 
“ Become” is one of the verbs that “do not imply 
action.” Here the writer refers to its use in such 
a saying as “he became a good scholar.” In 
another place, “it becomes you to be earnest,” 
“‘you=for you, indirect object.” The writer 
classifies, without regard to their history, the verbs 
called irregular, and of course puts in one class 
“ arise,” “‘ begin,” and “blow.” This is no pecu- 
liarity. He treats rather largely the concord of 
verb and subject, and notices some apparent 
anomalies elsewhere left unnoticed. Our various 
uses of “shall” and “will” are apparently made 
easy; but after all they are not easily learned by 
foreigners. The various uses, and our modern 
general disuse, of the subjunctive mood are also 
concisely treated and made easy ; but if our lite- 
rature has authority, these matters are not easily 
defined. We have here, as in some other grammars, 
a “potential mood,” because we sometimes say, 
“TI can go.” Then why not have a polite mood, 
because we sometimes say, “I would say ‘ no,” 
instead of “I say ‘no’”? It might lead too far 
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— 
to notice discrds in nomenclature for relations 
by some called “ydverbial,” by others “ objective.” 
Here “doctors disgree.” Mr. Speers seems to 
like the phrase “indirect object,” and he is in 
very good company, jist as he would be in Ger- 
many. But a verb, we are told, may have ‘‘ two 
objects, both direct,” # in the sentence, “ They 
made him president.” We have a like construc- 
tion in ‘‘ They made tle stone an idol,” of which 
“They idol-ized the stone” is an exact translation, 
and one of the “two direc objects” is now in the 
yerb, Here are the materials for a very pretty 
quarrel. There are questions of nomenclature that 
require consideration. After all, order in placing 
words, phrases, and clauses is our most important 
study as regards writing clearly, and this is not 
neglected by Mr. Speers. But he notices too 
briefly our different degrees of strictness in placing, 
first elements serving as attributes, and secondly 
those having adverbial uses, His reticence is, how- 
ever, better than the hasty assertions of some 
grammarians. He leaves unsettled our doubts 
respecting some parts of the nomenclature em- 
ployed in writing of English grammar; but his 
book is a fair example of its class, and has one 
merit that must not be left unnamed—it does not 
treat of prosody. The laws of melodious verse are 
not expounded by means of a,x and x,a—formule 
that might serve in a description of the game called 
seesaw. 

Mr. Bowen’s little book has a wide range, as the 
concluding words indicate: “In every case” [in 
writing exercises] “you must state clearly the 
reason for what you do.” If the little boy can do 
that, he knows already more than his teacher is 
likely to do, and most masters would almost dread 
such a pupil, for he might often ask questions they 
could not readily answer. The sentence quoted 
shows the writer's aim—to make everything easy 
to be understood, ‘At first he seems to contradict 
this aim, when he talks of “nineteen classes ” of 
words ; but they are soon reduced to the orthodox 
number, eight. Instead of the verbs each “ con- 
sisting of two, or three, or four words,” Mr. Bowen 
gives “ verb-phrases,” though some grammarians 
say a phrase does not includea verb. There seems 
to be left no difficulty regarding the use of the 
subjunctive mood. In the past imperfect sub- 
junctive of “be,” we now omit “the old second 
person singular, ‘ wert’” We did not know that 
it was old, nor that its use was distinctly sub- 
junctive. ‘The order of words in sentences is not 
neglected, and punctuation itself is made easy— 
good news for the printers, when the little boy 
turns author, and writes to make all the world 
“cocksure” about everything. 


The Battersea Series of Standard Reading Books 
for Boys. Written and compiled by E. Daniel, 
M.A. Sook IIT. for Standard ITI. (Stanford.) 


ReapineG books for the young, whatever informa- 
tion or moral instruction they may contain, should 
by all means be as readable as possible. Such is 
the principle on which the “ Battersea Series ” is 
based. The editor has shown great skill in the 
selection and preparation of materials likely to 
interest and at the same time improve thé par- 
ticular class of readers he has in view, neither 
shooting over their heads nor adopting too childish 
amanner. Besides explaining the more difficult 
words, he has thrown additional light on their 
meaning by supplying a sentence or two contain- 
ing them, as examples of their use. This is, as he 
observes, a novel feature of the series, which in 
other respects also possesses considerable merit. 
His lesson on “‘ Good Manners” is admirable. 


How to learn Danish (Dano - Norwegian): a 
Manual for Students of Danish. By E..C 
Otté. (Triibner & Co.) 

Tue growing interest felt in Scandinavia may be 

gauged by the production of this elaborate and 

interesting manual, which, it is only fair to say at 
once, is a great deal more than an ordinary schocl- 
book based on the Ollendorffian system. It is, 
in point of fact, intended not so much for schools 
as for self-instruction. The many hundreds cf 


. Otté’s book, if they desire to converse at all with 





Englishmen who now visit Norway every year | 
ought certainly to provide themselves with Miss 


the inhabitants of the country they pass through. 
It is possible to ring the changes too monotonously 
upon hest and straz. Miss Otté has enhanced the 
literary value of her book by prefixing a careful 
and scholarly introduction, in which a brief sketch 
is given of the progress of native philology in 
Denmark and Norway. Moreover, in the exam- 
ples she has chosen for her later exercises she has 
displayed taste and research, and she has responded 
to the desire now beginning to be felt among cul- 
tivated people of knowing something about the best 
literature of Scandinavia. For instance, instead 
of the puerile little poems usually doled out to 
learners, Miss Otté gives her students some of the 
most exquisite lyrics of Bjirnson, Hertz, and 
Winther to construe, and taking advantage of the 
new-born curiosity about the great Norwegian 
dramatist Henrik Ibsen, she gives a scene from 
his latest comedy of ‘ Samfundets Stotter.’ We 
have examined the grammatical accuracy of the 
book in several points, and in every case have 
found it thorough, and the mode of instruction 
particularly lucid and attractive. For the first 
time we possess in English an exhaustive and 
scholarly Danish grammar and reading book. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

Theology. 
Jones's (C. A.) Stories on the Catechism, Vol. 1, 16mo. 3/6 cl. 

Poetry. 
Prior’s (M.) Poetical Works, edited by C. C. Clarke, 2/ cl. 
Thompson's (E. M.) Phidias, and other Poems, 12mo. 5/ el. 

Geography and Travel. 
Campbell's (Sir G.) White and Black, The Outcome of a Visit 
to the United States, Svo. 14/ cl. 

Lock’s (C. G. W.) The Home of the Eddas, 8vo. 16/ cl. 
Seunders’s (W.) Through the Light Continent, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Science. 

Stormonth’s (Rev. J.) Manual of Scientific Terms, cr. Svo. 7/6 
Valentin’s (W. G.) Twenty Lessons in Inorganic Chemistry, 2/ 
General Literature, 

Alexander's (Mrs.) Maid, Wife, or Widow? an Episode of 

the 66 War, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Bussey's /H. F.) and Reid’s (T. W.) The Newspaper Reader, 2/ 
Marshall's (E._) Rochemonts, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
National Birthday Book, 16mo. 2/6 cl. 
Shadrach, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Wackerbarth’s :M. M.) Looking Back, a Novel, cr. Svo. 10/6 cl. 
Wray’s (J. J.) A Man Every Inch of Him, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 








INDIAN THEISM. 
Oxford, May 29, 1879. 

Ir may interest the readers of the Atheneum to 
learn that a young Indian Pandit, named Syawaji 
Krishna-varma, who, considering his age (scarcely 
twenty-three), is remarkably well versed in gram- 
matical and Vedic literature, has recently arrived 
in this country, and has just been admitted a 
member of this University. He is the first real 
Indian Pandit who has ever visited England. We 
have had others here who have borne the 
name, but no real Sanskrit scholar has ever before 
had the courage to break the rules of caste, give 
offence to his own family, incur the odium and 
contempt of the whole fraternity of his brother 
Pandits, and expose himself to the certainty of 
excommunication on his return to India. 

He is a native of Kutch, a country on the 
western coast of India, inhabited by rather more 
than half a million of hardy pzople, generally 
vigorous in mind as well as body, who speak a 
language called Kutchi, a mere dialect of Sindhi 
with a considerable admixture of Gujarati. It has 
no literature, and is on its way to extinction. 
The educated classes in Kutch speak pure 
Gujarati, which is itself deteriorating, and likely 
to die out, unless by our examination rules we do 
more to encourage its cultivation and the forma- 
tion of a readable literature. 

Pandit Syamaji Krishna-varma is not a 
Brahman, but he claims to belong to the 
Kshatriya caste. He has the prescribed Kshatriya 
termination, Varma (meaning “armour”), at the 
end of his name, and wears the sacred thread. 
Manu enjoins that the second part of a Ksha- 
triya’s name should indicate “ protection,” and 
that his Ysjnopavita, or sacred thread, should be 





made of hemp (1i. 32, 44). 


The Pandit’s advent in this country is a re- 
markable sign of the times, In the first place, it 
proves that the educated classes of India are 
beginning to be intolerant of caste prohibitions. 
They are no longer willing to be cribbed and con- 
fined by restrictions which are really of compara- 
tively modern origin, and derive no sanction from 
their own sacred works. They are beginning te 
find out that caste was made for man, and not 
man for caste, and that it is better to make caste 
their slave, retaining all that is good and usefal 
in its rules, than be themselves the slaves of 
caste. 

Pandit Syamaji has no idea of giving up one 
iota of his own nationality. He intends on ‘his 
return to go through the usual expiatory cere- 
monies (pruyas’c’itta) for readmission into caste. 
But he hopes on that very account to render more 
service to his country by the power he will thus 
acquire of leavening by his influence the circle of 
society in which he moves. Perhaps the chief 
point of interest connected with him is that he is 
a member of the Arya-Samaj, a new Theistic 
church, founded by a remarkable Pandit named 
Dayananda Sarasvati Svami, who came across my 
path two or three times during my travels in 
India. 

I need scarcely tell the readers of the A thenceum 
that the origin of the Theistic churches of India 
dates from Ram Mohun Roy, who was born at 
Burdwan in 1774. He was a well-educated 
Brahman, and, though not a professed Sanskrit 
scholar, was able, by help of his friends the Pandits, 
to translate some of the Upanishads, which he 
regarded as the real Bible of educated Hindis. 

He was the first religious and social reformer of 
what may be called the British Indian school—the 
first example of an entirely new type of religious 
thinkers produced by the introduction of English 
rule and English ideas into India. He was a rich 
man, and purchased a large meeting-house in Cal- 
cutta, where he founded the first Theistic church, 
or Brahma-Samaj (called originally Brahma-sabha), 
in 1830. He was also instrumental in procuring 
the abolition of Sati by law in the same year. 

Rim Mohun Roy, nevertheless, was a thorougk 
Brahman at heart, and had no idea of starting any 
new sect. He simply aimed at delivering ‘his 
national religion from its idolatrous incrustation: 
and bringing it back to the pure Monotheism an 
philosophical Pantheism of the Veda and Vedanta. 
He came to England to exchange ideas with 
Western thinkers, and died at Bristol in 1833. 

After an interval of stagnation, which threatened 
to be fataljto the new Theistic church at Calcutta, 
he was succeeded in his reforming work there by 
Debendranath Tagore (son of the well-known 
Dwarakanath Tagore), who is now sixty-one years 
of age. This second remarkable reformer gave 
organization to Ram Mohun Roy’s church, pro- 
mulgated a Theistic Directory and rule of faith 
(called Brahma-dharma), and was the real founder 
of the Adi-Brahma-Samaj in 1844. But he, like 
his predecessor, is a Brahman with an ineradicable 
vein of Brahmanism running through his mind, 
and has done as little violence as possible to the 
old religion of his fathers, which he believes to 
have been originally monotheistic. It was re- 
served for a new reformer to break away entirely 
from the trammels of Vedic and Vedantic theology, 
and acknowledge no other revelation than that 
written on creation, and engraved on man’s heart 
and inner consciousness—no other inspiration but 
that to be found in every good man and every good 
book. 

This third great reformer, whose name is Keshab 
Chandra Sen, is of the Vaidya caste, and is now 
about forty-one years of age. His father, who was 
a rich man and a man of some literary culture,* 
gave him a thorough English education at the Pre- 
sidency College, Calcutta. At first the youthful 
Keshab accepted the leadership of Debendranath 
Tagore, and became a member of the Adi-Sau aj ; 





* His grandfather was Rim Comul Sen, a man well known 
to my predecessor here, Prof. H. H Wilson, and the author 
of a useful English and Bengali Dictionary, to which my own 
lexicography is under some obligations. 
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but very soon discovering that it landed him in a 
mere compromise, he determined to take an inde- 
pendent course of his own. 

In 1868 he founded a purely Theistic church, 
— from all taint of Vedaatism, called the 

1ahuia-Samaj of India (or sometimes the Pro- 
gressive Brahma-San aj). The new place of worship 
= was opened in August, 1869. Of course 
@ denounced all Biahmanical practices—such as 
wearing the sacred thread—and after his return 
from a very successful tour in England in 1870 
(where he excited great interest by numerous 
addresses and speeches) set himself earnestly to 
the work of social reform. It was principally 
through his energetic advocacy that the native 
marriage act, legslizing the Biahwa marriage 
ceremony, and fixing the minimum age of the 
bride at fourteen, passed into law on March 19th, 
1872. 

Unhappily Keshab Chandra Sen, like other 
great men, has his weak moments, marked by acts 
of unaccountable indiscretion and inconsistency. 

The other day he unguardedly gave his consent 
to the marriage of his daughter, before she was 
fourteen, to the young Maba-:aja of Kuch Bebar, 
said to be a promising adherent of the Brahma 
school of Theists. This brought down upon him 
innumerable protests, and justly exposed him to 
the charge of disloyalty to his own principles. 
The marriage actually took place (though without 
idolatrous rites on the bride’s side), and has led to 
@ serious schism. A lirge number of Mr. Sen’s 
followers have left him, and founded a new 
Theistic church, cailed the Sadtarana-Brahma- 
Samaj, or Catholic Church of the One God. This 
new church aims at Catholicity, and a more 
thorough ecclesiastical organization. 

Certainly some bond of united action is needed 
between the Theistic churches of India, now num- 
bering 120, and scattered everywhere throughout 
the country. Que of these, the Arya-Samaj, of 
which Pandit Sy amaji Krishna-varma is a member, 
is endeavouring, under the leadership of Daya 
nanda, to establish a pure monotheistic creed on 
the basis of the four Vedas and the Is’a Upanishad 
(included in the Yajur Veda). 

Its first article of religion is as follows :—“ The 
four texts of the Vedas shall be received and 
regarded as containing within themselves all that 
is necessary to constitute them a primary or 
principal authority in all matters relating to human 
conduct ; and the Brahmanas, beginning with the 
Satapatha ; the six Angas, or the limbs of the 
Vedas, beginning with S’:kst.4; the four Upavedas, 
the six Dars’auas or Schools of Philosophy, and 
the 1,130 schools of Vedic teaching (s’akhas*), 
shall be accepted as exponents of the meaning of 
the Vedar, as well as of the history of the Aryas. 
So far as these shall concur with the views of the 
Vedas, they shall be considered as a secondary 
authority.” 

Its fourteenth article is :— Adoration, prayer, 
and devution shall be offered to one God only, 
abstracted from all idea of shape and form, and 
without any second, as embodied in the Vedas.” 

And surely we may well hold out the right 
haud of fellowship to these Indian Protestants, 
wh» are banding themselves together in opposi- 
tiou to the hideous idolatry everywhere rampant 
ix India, and doing battle manfully with super- 
stition aud fanaticism. I am glad to hear that 
Mr. Rivington, of this University, is now engaged 
in amicable discussion with Mr. Sen and the 
Progressive Theists of Calcutta, taking his stand 
with them on the common platform of the Unity 
o’ God. His success in preaching and lecturing 
has been quite unprecedented. 

We may be quite sure that these Theistic 
churches of India are doing Christian work, though 
they may not have adopted all the dogmas of 
Chiistianity. As to Pandit Syam+ji Krishna- 
varma, I trust that in three years’ time he will 
rsern to his own country with a mind enlarged 
aud weracter elevated by contact with English 





* That is ‘‘branches.” Of these there are one thousand for 
the Sama-veda, one hundred for the Yajur-veda, twenty-one 
for the Rig-veda, and nine for the Atharva-veda. 





thought and feeling, and so become a ceatre of 
influence for good, and a potent instrument for 
the diffusion of enlightened ideas among his own 
people. Monier WILLIAMS. 








THE ELEVENTH YEAR OF CAMBYS3ES. 

Tuis date, which has been lately discovered on 
an Assyrian mercantile tablet in the British Mu- 
seum, need shake nobody’s faith in our received 
chronology. We have an eclipse recorded in the 
seventh year of Cambyses, and a second in the 
twentieth year of Darius, and a third in the thirty- 
first year of Darius, together making it certain 
that Cambyses reigned only eight years. But let 
it be remembered that he was succeeded by a 
usurper Smerdis, who was soon overthrown ; and 
he by a second usurper Darius, whose continuance 
on the throne was equally uncertain. Hence a 
merchant’s accounts could show no accuracy if he 
had at once dated by means of their regnal years. 
No doubt all state documents were immediately 
dated by each usurper’s name as soon as he 
gained the throne, but it would only be after a few 
years of quiet possession that a usurping king’s 
dates would come into general use. During the 
early years of his reign the years of his deceased 
predecessor could alone be used with any certainty 
of being understood. The years of Auyustus and 
the years of Diocletian were both continued in use 
after the death of those emperors, as is well known. 

SaMUEL SHARPE. 

*,* There is no difficulty about the eleventh 
year of the reign of Cambyses at Babylon. Those 
interested in the subject can refer to Schrader’s article 
in the Zeitschrift fiir Algyptische Sprache, Berlin, 
1879, p. 39, and Mr. Pinches’s paper read before 
the Society of Biblical Archeology, July 2nd, 1878. 
Mr, Sharpe does not seem to recogaize the pseudo- 
Nebuchadnezzar, nor the eleven years assigoed by 
Africanus to Cambyses. There is no reign about 
which the classical dates vary more, and admitting 
his eight years as king of Egypt, it is quite pos- 
sible either that he conquered Egypt in the third 
year of his reign over Babylon, or that his return 
to Babylon after the revolt of Smerdis was delayed 
till his eleventh year. After his accession at 
Babylon, the Ezyptian expedition must at least 
have taken one or two years to carry out. Under 
any circumstances the date of the tablet must be 
accepted. 








THE BaRONS OF RAYLEIGH. 

Mr. R. W. Eyton, the author of the ‘ Anti- 
quities of Shropshire,’ has just reprinted, from the 
Transactions ot the Shropshire Archeological So- 
ciety, 1878, an interesting paper ‘On Robert Fitz 
Wimarch and his Descendants,’ which throws new 
light on the career of King Edward the Confessor’s 
Norman favourite. His discovery that Robert 
the Deacon of Florence of Worcester was the same 
person as Robert Fitz Guimar, or Wimarch, of 
William of Poitiers, was sufficiently explained in 
the ‘ Antiquities of Shropshire.’ But as Robert’s 
lands in that county were lost to his heirs, their 
pedigree was not noticed in the local history. Mr. 
Eyton’s genealogies of Shropshire barons are 
drawn with so much skill and ingenuity from 
the public records that most readers will accept 
his statements without verifying them, and 
therefore when by any accident he falls into an 
error, et aliqguando bonus dormitat Homerus, it is 
important that it should be promptly corrected. 
Robert Fitz Wimarch’s descendants assumed the 
surname of Essex from the county in which their 
barony of Rayleigh was situated, and Henry de 
Essex, the ill-fated Constable of Henry II., was the 
last and the most famous of the Barons of Ray- 
leigh. It is remarkable, however, that the true 
story of his marriages, out of which all his mis- 
fortunes arose, has never hitherto been accurately 
stated by any genealogical writer, although the 
inheritance of his first wife was the real ground of 
his quarrel with Robert de Montfort, aud the per- 
fidy of his second wife was the cause of his defeat 
in the duel in which he lost his honours and 
estates. Mr. Eyton says that Henry de Essex 








——__—______ 
married Cecily alias Alice de Vee, the sister of 
Aubrey, first Earl of Oxford ; bw there is abun- 
dant proof that Cecily and Ale were two dig. 
tinct persons, and that they beionged to different 
branches of the house of De Vere. Cecily was 
the daughter and heir of Sr Robert de Vere, the 
founder of Monk’s Horton Priory in Kent and the 
Constable of Henry I. and Stephen, who acquired 
his office and the honour o' Haganet or Haughley 
in Suffolk and Kent with his wife Alice, the 
daughter and heir of Hagh de Montfort and the 
widow of Gilbert de Gaat (‘ Monasticon,’ v. 33). 

The charters of Monks Horton Priory printed in 
the ‘ Archzologia Cantiana’ (vol. x. pp. 269-281) 
show that Henry de Essex succeeded his father-in- 
law in the office of Constable and the honour of 
Haganet to the exclusion of Adeliza de Mont- 
fort’s grandson by Gilbert de Gant, who was the 
legal heir of Hugh de Montfort of Domesday, but 
whose father had been disinherited and imprisoned 
by Henry I. in 1124 (Ordericus Vitalis, book xii, 
ch. 40). Robert de Montfort resented the suc- 
cession of his grandmother’s daughter by Sir Robert 
de Vere, but Henry de Essex was too power- 
ful at Court in 1155, when Sir Robert died, to be 
deprived of his wife’s inheritance. When, however, 
in the course of years, he had lost the favour of 
Henry II., Montfort was permitted to challenge 
the old man to a duel, on the pretext cf his 
cowardice in Wales seven years before. Henry 
was full sixty years old or more when ihe duel 
was fought at Reading, in April, 1163. His defeat 
involved confiscation of his honours and forfeiture 
of his life, but the monks of Reading received him 
into their brotherhood, and he was still living, a 
monk shorn and cowled, in the cloisters of Read- 
ing, when Sampson, Abbot of St. Edmunds, 
visited that abbey in 1182 (‘Chronica Jocelini de 
Brakelonda,’ p. 50). 

He left two sons, Henry and Hugh, and Henry 
was old enough to be in attendance at Court in 
the winter of 1156; for “ Henry de Essex, Junior,” 
witnessed a charter of Henry II. at Aryeutan, in 
Normandy, at this period (Eyton’s ‘ Itinerary of 
Henry II.’). Genealogists, however, are mistaken 
in supposing that Henry and Huyh were the sons of 
his second wife, Alice de Vere, the sister of Aubrey, 
first Earl of Oxford, for it is certain from their 
gift of Walde Church to Clerkenwell Nunnery 
(‘ Monasticon,’ iv. 82) that they were the sons 
of Cecily. Henry de Essex had also by Cecily a 
daughter Agnes, who is ignored by all genealogists, 
but who was, beyond all doubt, the third wite of 
her stepmother’s brother Aubrey de Vere, Earl of 
Oxford, and the mother of his heir. This appears 
from the ‘Itinerary of Wales,’ by Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, where it is stated that “Earl Aubr-y, son 
of Earl Aubrey de Vere, whose father, during the 
pregnancy of his mother, the daughter of Henry 
de Essex, had laboured to procure a divorce, 
on account of the ignominy of her father, was 
born with the same blemish in his eye us the 
father had yot from a casual burt.” It appears 
from the ‘ Rot. de Dominabus,’ 1186, that Henry’s 
widow Alice, ‘the sister of Earl Aubrey, and the 
maternal aunt of William, Earl of Essex,” was still 
living in 1186, a widow with two sons, who were 
knights, and a daughter, who was the wife of John 
Fitz Richard, Constable of Chester, the ancestor of 
De Lacy, Earl of Lincola. But the record does 
not state that they were tha children of Heury de 
Essex, and they must not be confused with the 
three children of Cecily above mentioned. 

With all respect to Mr. Eyton, there is no 
reason to doubt that the male descendants 
of Henry de Essex flourished fur many genera- 
tions in Essex, as knights and country gentlemen, 
although the honours of Rayleigh and Haughley 
were never restored to them. Some of ‘hem, at 
least, were descended from Hugh de Essex, 
the son of Henry and Cecily, who died in 1213, 
a tenant of the honour of Dunmow, holding 
under Robert Fitz Walter (Fines, R. Johis., 
p. 501). By a singular coincidence the dis- 
inherited representative of Ralph Baynard, who 
succeeded Suen of Essex as Sheriff in the reign 
of William the Conqueror, was one of the com- 
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Ce 
rs of Hugh de Essex in the Court of the 
Cor of Fitz-Walter. 

The importance of these corrections will, I 
hope, justify my criticism, and your genealogical 
yeaders will rejoice if it provokes the historian 
of Shropshire to pursue the clues which I have indi- 
cated, and to rewrite with his accustomed accuracy 
of detail the true story of the Barons of Rayleigh. 

Epmonp Custer WarERs. 








THE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 

Tue first annual meeting of this Society was 
held in the rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society, on 
the 29th of May, the Earl of Verulam, President 
of the Society, being in the chair. The Annual 
Report states that the formation of the Society, 
first proposed in Notes and Queries, was supported 
by other literary journals, and from the commence- 
ment a steady increase in the number of members 
bas been made, The preliminary list contained 
129 names ; in December, 1878, the number was 
180, and at the present moment the roll shows 
over 220 members. The letter of Mr. Thoms, 
published in the Atheneum of August 22ad, 1846, 
in which the term folk-lore was first introduced, 
js printed in extenso. The suggestion then made 
by Mr. Thoms, to collect the scattered remnants 
of popular superstition, and publish them in our 
columns, met with the kindly and cordial support 
of the editor at that time, Mr. Dilke. It was 
followed up a fortnight later by a second letter, 
suggesting special subjects of inquiry, such as 
elves, fairies, pixies, headless steeds, howdening, 
the barguest, Jocul feasts, &c., and led to a large 
number of very interesting fetters, which are to 
be found in the subsequent numbers of the 
Atheneum. We might perhaps suggest in passing 
that it would be well worth the while of the 
Society to reprint some of these letters. The 
Report then points out how the study of folk-lore 
had been extended far beyond the original con- 
ception. 

The issues for 1879 will be: ‘Notes on the 
Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties of England 
and the Borders,’ by William Henderson, a new 
edition, with considerable additions by the author ; 
Aubrey’s ‘Remains of Gentilisme and Judaisme,’ 
with the additions by Dr. White Kennet, to be 
edited by James Britten, F.L.S.; and the Folk- 
Lore Record, Part II. The Council received a 
most generous proposal from Mr. Henderson with 
reference t» the reissue of his valuable work, the 
practical effect of which is that they are enabled 
to issue this volume to every member of the 
Society, and in all probability will reap a sub- 
stantial pecuniary benefit besides. 

Other works are in active preparation ; they 
include the following :—‘ Excerpts from two Early 
English Folk-Lorists’; ‘Notes for a History of 
English Chapbooks and Penny Histories’; ‘ East 
Sussex Superstitions,’ by the Rev. W. D. Parish ; 
“Folk Medicine,’ by William George Black ; ‘ Folk- 
Lore and Provincial Names of British Birds,’ by 
the Rev. Coarles Swainson ; ‘The Merry Tales of 
the Wise Men of Gotham, to be edited, with 
illustrative notes and an introductory essay on 
English Noodledom, by William J. Thoms, F.S.A.; 
‘The Folk-Lore of Lincolnshire,’ by Edward Pea- 
cock, F.S.4.; ‘The Folk-Lore contained in the 
Gentleman's Magazine,” by G. Laurence Gomme, 
F.S.A.; ‘The Denham Tracts, to beedited by James 
Hardy ; ‘ Notes on the Folk-Lore of the North-East 
of Scotland,’ by the Rev. Walter Gregor; ‘Index to 
the Folk-Lore in Notes and Queries,’ by James 
Britten, F.L.S.; and ‘Ou Madagascar Folk-Lore,’ 
by the Rev. J. Sibree. ‘The Bibliography of 
Folk-Lore,’ by Thomas Satcheil, is nearly ready 
for the press. The meeting was very fully 
attended, and letters were read from Lord Beau- 
champ and Sir Charles Dilke expressing regret at 
not beivg able to be present. 








Literary Gossip. 
Mr. Rassam is expected in England in the 
middle of the month. . 





Mr. GiapsTonE has accepted an invitation 
to dine with the Savage Club at the annual 
dinner on the 10th inst. Lord Dunraven is 
to take the chair. 


CuarLes Dickens’s “last letter,” dated 
the 8th of June, 1870, has just been presented 
by Mr. Charles Kent to the British Museum, 
where, it is believed, it will before long be on 
view among the cases devoted to the exhi- 
bition of interesting autographs of eminent 
persons. This “last letter’ was originally 
published in the Atheneum, and went the 
round of all the English papers on both sides 
of the Atlantic. The ninth anniversary of 
Dickens’s death will occur on Sunday next. 


THE new work on which Canon Farrar has 
for some years past been engaged will be 
ready for publication next month. It will 
be entitled ‘The Life and Work of St. Paul,’ 
and will be published by Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin in two volumes, uniform with 
the Library Edition of Canon Farrar’s ‘ Life 
of Christ.’ 


Lieut.-Cot. ALEXANDER FERGUSSON is at 
present engaged in collecting original materials 
for a Life of the Hon. Henry Erskine, the 
distinguished advocate and wit, who was the 
second son of the tenth Earl of Buchan and 
an elder brother of Lord Chancellor Erskine. 


Tue Rev. J. W. Nutt, whose edition of a 
Rabbinical commentary on Isaiah we reviewed 
last week, is going to resign his office of sub- 
librarian of the Bodleian Library. 


Tue British Museum has recently acquired 
the remainder of the tablets found at Hillah ; 
some of them are of great interest. 


MonsiGNor ALFONSO CAPECELATRO has 
been appointed Prefect of the Vatican Library 
in the place of Cardinal Pecci, recently raised 
to the cardinalate by his brother the Pope. 
Monsignor Capecelatro belongs to a very dis- 
tinguished Neapolitan family, is a man of 
great learning, and is well known as the 
author of the ‘ Storia di San Pier Damiano e 
del suo Tempo’; he has also published a work 
on Cardinal Newman. At the time of the 
last Council the new Prefect wrote a pam- 
phlet which, on account of its liberal views, was 
not approved of by the Curia; it is to be 
hoped that the same liberal tendency may be 
diplayed in arrangements to make the literary 
treasures of the Vatican more accessible than 
has been the custom heretofore. 


A memorr of Mrs. Ranyard (the originator 
of the London Bible Woman Mission), founded 
on letters and information supplied by her 
family, and edited by Lady Kinnaird, is in 
preparation, and will be published shortly. 

Pror. SacHau is going to Mesopotamia, 

Me. R. D. Brackmore, author of ‘ Lorna 
Doone,’ will commence a short story, entitled 
‘Crocker’s Hole,’ in the Fishing Gazette of 
June 13th. Messrs. Tillotson, of the Bolton 
Journal, and their provincial confederation 
have selected fur their next story-tellers Mr. 
Wilkie Collins and Mr. Joseph Hatton. Both 
these writers will begin their new works in 
this now well-worn channel during the autumn. 
The opening chapters of a novel entitled ‘ The 
Weird Sisters, by Mr. R. Dowling, author 
of ‘The Mystery of Killard,’ will appear 
in the July number of Tinsleys’ Magazine. 

TuHE late Dr. Nicholas had prepared for the 





press a new edition of his ‘ Annals and Anti- 
quities of the Counties and Families of Wales.’ 

Sesor CasTeLar is unable to come to 
Oxford at present, but, if we may believe the 
Oxford University Gazette, he will lecture at 
the Taylor Institution in next Michaelmas 
Term. Seiior Castelar will be absent from the 
meeting of the International Literary Congress. 
M. About was to arrive yesterday, and is to be 
present to-night at the dinner of the News- 
vendors’ Provident Institution. 

Messrs. C. KeGan Pau & Co. are prepar- 
ing for publication a series of books which 
shall treat of the principles, methods, and 
history of education, and shall afford trust- 
worthy information with respect to the 
different systems of instruction adopted in 
Europe and in America, Whilst the area 
of subjects which this series is intended to 
cover will be sufficiently wide to give to it the 
completeness of a cyclopedia of education, 
each subject will be discussed with that 
reference to practical details which its rela- 
tions to school management may require. In 
the composition of the several volumes the 
requirements of teachers in secondary as well 
as primary schools will be kept in view ; and 
whilst attention will be given to the discussion 
of “elementary subjects,” the attempt will be 
made to explain the best methods of teaching 
those branches of knowledge which are 
included in the curricula of higher classical 
and modera schools. The various volumes 
will be written by teachers or by specialists 
who have devoted time and study to the sub- 
jects of which they will treat. The whole 
series will be edited by Mr. Philip Magnus. 

A sTATUE of Silvestre de Sacy is to be 
erected in Paris in July. M. Rochet is the 
sculptor. 

Mr. C. T. Newron will take the chair at 
the preliminary meeting of the original mem- 
bers of the Hellenic Society, which will be 
held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on June 16th, 
at five o’clock pM. It is necessary that original 
members of the Society shall have been in 
Greece, but the Committee will be empowered 
to elect in the usual way such other persons 
as are interested in and anxious to promote 
the objects of the Society, no limit being 
placed to the number of members. All persons 
wishing to become either original or elected 
members of the Society may communicate with 
Mr. George A, Macmillan, 29, Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden. The annual subscription will 
be one guinea. 

Me. Joun Fiske, of Harvard University, is 
going to repeat at University College, Gower 
Street, six lectures on ‘America’s Place in 
History,’ which be originally delivered in Old 
South Church, Boston, U.S.A. He will begin 
next Wednesday. Admission to these lec- 
tures is free. 

A Reapers’ and Writers’ Economy Club has 
just been started at Boston. It is the ideal of 
simplicity, possessing neither constitution nor 
officers, nor does it ask for any subscriptions ; 
but members simply agree to benefit each other 
by exchanging the results of experiment and 
experience on methods or appliances to 
economize the time, money, labour, or patience 
of readers and writers. The Economy Club 
Notes will record the suggestions of members, 
with the object of bringing out the articles 
cheaper and better by means of co-operative 
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supply. The head-quarters of the Club are at 
32, Hawley Street, Boston, U.S. 


Tue Biblioteca Vittorio Emanuele at Rome, 
which, with the Casanatense Library, now con- 
tains about 400,000 volumes, will shortly be 
closed for four or five months. It is proposed 
to make extensive changes in the classification, 
and to compile the general alphabetical cata- 
logue and the shelf-list prescribed by the 
Government regulations. 


THE forthcoming Conference of Librarians 
at Boston will be devoted in large measure to 
two most important questions: fiction in 
public libraries, and schools and _ public 
libraries. As novels make so large a figure 
in the reading statistics of public libraries in 
this country, it is to be hoped that some 
English librarians may be present to take part 
in the debate. The programme of the meeting 
has not yet been arranged, but Mr. C. F. 
Adams and Mr. 8. 8. Green have promised 
papers on the fiction question, and Mr. C. C. 
Cutter will discuss the difficult subject of 
classification. 


A work entitled ‘ The Biblical Doctrine of 
Man,’ by the Rev. John Laidlaw, will be 
issued late in the autumn. Its substance was 
originally delivered as the ‘* Cunningham 
Lecture,’ a foundation in connexion with 
the Free Church of Scotland, similar to the 
“ Baird Lecture” of the Established Church. 


Tue Library of the Italian Senate is remark- 
able for a very complete collection of the local 
statutes familiar to the student of Italian 
history, the recently published catalogue de- 
scribing no less than 1,067 statutes, which 
relate to 443 localities. 


Mr. AusacErR Hay HI writes :— 

“May I ask in your paper, as I have already 
asked elsewhere without getting an answer, why 
the Public Library in Great Smith Street, West- 
minster, is closed from 1 p.m. till 5 pa, and 
finally closes for the day at 9 p.m.? Surely the 
public are not so different in London from the 
public elsewhere as to require this special limita- 
tion of the uses of a public institution. I hope 
the Commissioners who have the care of the Great 
Smith Street Library and Reading Room may 
vouchsafe a reply.” 

Pror. Max MU Lier, whose translation of 
the Upanishads will be out in a week or 
two, dedicates the version of the Sacred Books 
of the East which he edits to Lord Salisbury, 
Sir H. Maine, and the Dean of Christ Church. 
A preface of over fifty pages begins the work. 

A CoRRESPONDENT writes :— 

“M. Emile Zola is not destined, it would seem, 
to escape from the charge of plagiarism. When 
he published ‘L’Assommoir’ it was insinuated 
that he had borrowed his principal types and 
certain situations directly from a book entitled 
‘Le Sublime, by M. Denis Poulot. On the 
appearance in a journal called L’Echo Universel of 
the novel ‘ Thérése,’ and afterwards of ‘La Faute 
de ’Abbé Mouret,’ as published by Charpentier, 
it was quickly discovered that he had utilized 
situations invented by Casanova, and with which 
readers of the celebrated ‘ Mémoires’ were familiar. 
His latest novel, ‘ La Mort d’Olivier Bécaille,’ pub- 
lished in Le Voltaire, offers some very striking 
analogies with a certain ‘ Histoire de ma Mort,’ 
by M. Antonin Mulet, published in 1862 by the 
late Poulet-Malassis, then the ‘ Providence of 
young poets’ who have since become famous. In 
comparing these works we find that in both the 
hero is a cataleptic buried alive, who analyzes 
minutely his sensations, observes philosophically 
the persons about him, eventually managing to 





escape from the tomb, &c. Of course, M. Zola 
has composed his story with his accustomed talent, 
recasting the work of M. Mulet, and adding a few 
situations inspired by his naturalistic theories.” 








SCIENCE 
A Glossary of Biological, Anatomical, and 

Physiological Terms. By Thomas Dunman. 

(Griffith & Farran.) 

An Illustrated Dictionary of Scientific Terms. 

By William Rossiter. (Collins, Sons & Co.) 
EXAMINERS in scientific subjects are accus- 
tomed to receive, in reply to questions as to 
the meaning of terms, answers which convey 
the impression that the candidate has heard 
the term and something about its meaning, but 
has failed to get a precise idea into his head. 
Many of the paragraphs in Mr. Dunman’s Glos- 
sary remind us of such answers, the most splen- 
did example of which is that of one of the 
candidates in an examination at South Kensing- 
ton. The question was : What is the use of bile, 
and where is it formed? The answer was: 
Bile is used for cleaning carpets, and is formed 
in the stomach. If the author of the Glossary 
of Biological Terms was in his youth the writer 
of this famous answer, he has since learned to 
give a somewhat better account of bile ; but 
many of his definitions show traces of a mere 
verbal acquaintance with his subject. His 
knowledge of the position of the spleen seems 
to be less than may be learned not merely from 
any book since Vesalius, but even since Galen. 
Of the few pathological terms which are given, 
most are imperfectly defined, though a moment’s 
glance at Littré and Robin’s Dictionary, or 
at any standard medical treatise, would have 
supplied a terse and exact definition. In 
giving the etymology of the anatomical terms, 
a careless remark is all that is offered to the 
student as an explanation of those derived 
from proper names. We are not told of what 
nation Havers was, and are left to find out 
whether Herophilus, after whom the junction 
of the venous sinuses of the brain is called, 
and Willis, whose name is given to the junc- 
tion of the cerebral arteries, were contempo- 
raries or were separated by centuries. Instead 
of putting “‘so named after its discoverer,” 
accurate information might have been given in 
as few words, thus :-— 

Willis, an English physician. a.p. 1664, 

Herophilus, of Alexandria. .c. 300. 
and the student would have learned some- 
thing, and not been condemned to feel a dis- 
appointment juster than that of a visitor to 
the Royal Academy, whose curiosity as toa 
picture the catalogue checks by the title 
‘ Portrait of a Lady.’ 

The biological part is as unsatisfactory as the 
anatomical. In definition of zoological divi- 
sions, common terms are sometimes given, 
sometimes omitted. The word “ barnacle” is 
applied in popular as well as in scientific 
books to the two chief forms of the group 
Cirripedia. It is a word used by Butler, by 
Bentley, and other great authors, and in every- 
day talk; but this Glossary never notices it, 
though on another page, having been informed 
that a term means “the pigeons,” the un- 
necessary addition, “a group of birds,” is 
added. A good many long names were brought 
into use a few years ago, when Prof. Newton 
and Prof. Huxley issued a new classification 
of birds, Some of these are given, while some 
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of equal importance, as /igithognathe, are 
omitted. These divisions are many of them 
chiefly dependent upon the arrangement of the 
bones of the base of the skull in the several 
groups of birds ; but no explanation of this or 
key to the real scope of the terms is to be 
found in the Glossary. 

A large number of scientific terms, usefy] 
in the description of sea anemones, jelly fish 
the coral tribe and allied groups, have heen 
invented or brought into use in England by 
Prof. Allman and Prof. Huxley. Some of 
these are given, some omitted. At the end of 
the well-known short treatise on these animals 
by Prof. Reay Green a good glossary of many 
of them is to be found, and ought to have been 
consulted by the author of this. The physio. 
logical terms are not more accurately defined 
than the others. The cardiograph, which js 
an instrument for registering the movements 
of the heart, is not distinguished from the 
sphymograph, which registers those of the 
arterial pulse. 

In some cases scientific phrases are used 
when plain English would make the meaning 
clearer ; in others, colloquial words are used 
when a scientific term is necessary to make 
the definition exact. The word “tail” ought not 
to be applied to the terminal process of the 
Xiphosura. We have oniy noticed two mis- 
takes in Greek, and one in Latin; but the 
English of the Glossary is bad throughout :— 
“ Suide, a family of Non-Ruminantia which 
embraces the hogs,” is a fair sample. 

Writers on scientific subjects often pay too 
little attention to their style, and as a result 
their works are hard reading, and the labours 
of the student, which should be spent wholly 
upon the subject, are wasted by the way in 
the elucidation of the language of his author. 
It is possible, however, to use scientific terms 
in their proper places, and at the same time 
to produce a literary composition. Of this art 
Mr. Dunman’s Glossary shows no trace. It is 
obscure throughout, and fails to give that 
exact explanation of scientific terms which is 
necessary to make a glossary of any value to 
the student. 

Mr. Rossiter, on the other hand, has pro- 
duced a neat and handy volume, giving 
evidence of an extended acquaintance with 
scientific phraseology. About 1,400 words 
are included, each entry being followed by the 
pronunciation, the etymology, andthe definition 
of the term. It is, of course, easy enough to 
pick holes in many of the definitions, but for 
the most part they appearto be intelligently and 
concisely expressed. We wish, however, that 
Mr. Rossiter had been content to leave off at 
the letter Z. Instead of doing that, he has 
extended the work by a page or two of tables 
and “Nomenclature of Classification,” which 
strike us as being the very reverse of satis- 
factory. We may, perhaps, pass by such an 
oversight as the introduction of the expression 
“each genera’ twice in a single page. But 
it is impossible to overlook the looseness of 
the tables, which is most marked in the case 
of chemistry. In the anthropological tables 
we should like to have seen Prof. Huxley's 
classification ; and to make room for that the 
reader could well spare the superficial classifi- 
cation of Linnzus. ‘lhe geological tables are 
very poor: thus the term “oolite” is used 
without any qualifying word as a subdivi- 
sion of the oolitic series itself, and the ex- 
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pression “ coral rag” is here misprinted “coral 
ay 

The closely printed pages of the dictionary 
gre relieved by a free sprinkling of small 
engravings. Some of these woodcuts are not 
judiciously placed. We should prefer, for 
example, to see the figure of the aneroid 
parometer (p. 42) under the word aneroid, 
and not as the sole illustration of the word 
parometer. It is amusing to note the dispro- 
portion of the scale of these figures. It is 
enough to point as a single instance to the 
diminutive figure representing the skeleton of 
the megatherium, and to the comparatively 
huge figure of the small shell melania in the 
same column. Apart from these defects, how- 
ever, the work shows a good deal of honest 
labour and painstaking compilation. 








Outlines of the Geology of Northumberland. By 
G. A. Lebour, F.G.5. (Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Lambert ; London, Sotheran & Co.) 

Tar author’s object in writing this little work is 
sufficiently explained by the quotation with which 
his title-page is adorned, “ Turpe est, in patria 
habitare «t patriam ignorare.” Mr. Lebour has 
found that his Northumbrian friends, with whom 
he has cast in his lot, are in most cases ignorant 
of the geological structure of their border-county, 
and are unable to fiad any work which contains a 
concise outline of the subject. As lecturer on 
geological surveying in the Newcastle College of 
Science the want of such a work has been forcibly 
felt, and at length he has been led to supply the 
want from his own pen. In the course of fourteen 
chapters, distributed over seventy-five pages, he 
describes, with clearness and conciseness, the 
various geological formations, fromthe mostrecently 
formed deposits down to the old silurian rocks, 
This neat little work ought to be welcome not 
only to the geological student at Newcastle, but to 
a large number of miners, tourists, and sportsmen 
who, whether by profession or pleasure, are led to 
take an interest in the physical structure of the 
county. 


Ie Monde Sidéral: Description des Phénoméenes 
Célestes daprés les recentes Découvertes de 
l'Astronomie. Par Zurcher et Margollé. (Paris, 
Rothschild.) 

Asa small manual of popular astronomy, in which 

special prominence is given to the results obtained 

by spectrum analysis (that peculiarly modern de- 
partment of the science), this volume is not without 
merit. We are sorry to remark that its information 
is not well up to date, a striking instance of which 
is the sentence, “ Mars n’a pas de satellite pour 
éclairer ses nuits,” thus ignoring the existence of 
poor Deimos and Phobos, which were discovered in 
August,1877. A few pages further on indeed, and in 
the same chapter (p. 95), an announcement is given, 
inthe form of atranslated extract from Nature, of the 
fact of the discovery of those satellites ; but surely it 
would have been better to have reprinted the previous 
sheet than to leave this remarkable contradiction. 

Another overlooking of recent observations occurs 

on p. 250, where we are told that M. Otto Struve 

y had detected the body which was supposed to be 

perturbing the motion of Procyon; although it 

might have been known that after the failure of 
the American astronomers to see the object in 
question with the large Washington telescope, 

M. Struve re-examined the matter, and became 

convinced that the faint point of light which he 

had taken for a star was only an optical illusion. 

At p. 247 our authors claim the discovery of the 

variable star, I’ Coronz, for M. Courbebaisse, 

giving as the date the 10th of March, 1866. Now 

M. Courbebaisse’s observation was on the 12th of 

May, and he was anticipated a whole day by Mr. 

Birmingham, of Millbrook, near Tuam. On the 
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Whole, however, the book is a useful compendium ; | 
but we cannot speak very highly of the style of its | eyes 4 coarsely drawn sketch of the Bemba, the 
| Lualaba, and the Tanganyika.” True, on that map 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES, 


M. L. BerrHoton publishes an article on ‘Les 
Colonies d’un Peuple non-colonisateur,’ in the 
Revue de Géographie, in which he shows that the 
number of Frenchmen and their descendants in 
Canada and the United States reaches the respect- 
able figure of two million souls. In Lower Canada 
the vast majority speak French as their mother 
tongue, whilst in Upper Canada the number of 
French Canadians is rapidly increasing. In 1850 
French was spoken by three per cent. of the popula- 
tion, in 1871 by eight percent. This increase is due 
in part to the arrival of immigrants from Lower 
Canada, and partly to the high birth-rate amongst 
the descendants of the French settlers, who differ 
in this respect very widely from their countrymen 
at home. 

We learn from the Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society that Mr. Keith Johnston has 
returned from his trip to Usambara, bringing with 
him a map and other valuable information. His 
party is now fully organized, and he proposed to 
leave Dar-es-Salam about the latter end of April 
for the interior. 

TD? Esploratore publishes a plan of the environs of 
Adoa, based upon a “topographical” survey made by 
Signor G. Bianchi, one of the members of the Itaiian 
commercial mission conducted by Dr. P. Matteucci. 
This plan, unfortunately, possesses no value what- 
ever, and promises little for the cartographical 
results likely to be attained by this expedition. 
We learn on this occasion that King John is still 
detained on the frontiers of Shoa, collecting taxes. 
His power appears now to be firmly established, 
for the chiefs of Tigre, Gojam, Gondar, and Shoa 
acknowledge him as their ruler. 

Dr. J. Beloch has brought out the last part of 
his ‘Campanien,’ Prof. Siegmund Giinther has 
published in a volume his scattered dissertations 
on physical geography, with the title of ‘Studien 
zur Geschichte der Mathematischen und Physical- 
ischen Geographie.’ Dr. Gustav Bottcher’s com- 
pilation of the ‘Topographisch-Historisches Lexicon 
zu den Schriften des Flavius Josephus’ is a very 
useful compendium. 

The General Report on the Survey of India, 
comprising the Great Trigonometrical, the Topo- 
graphical, and the Revenue Surveys under the 
Government of India during 1877-78, has just 
been received in this country. It gives a very 
valuable account of the work of the twenty-nine 
parties engaged in completing the surveys of this 
enormous empire, and the mass of varied infor- 
mation respecting their labours, in the very different 
regions in which they have operated, is of great 
interest. We hope hereafter to notice portions of 
the Report in greater detail. In the mean time we 
would point out that the Report of Mr. E. C. Ryall, 
on the lofty hill country of British Kumaon and 
Garhwal and in Chinese Tibet beyond, is of excep- 
tional interest. We are glad to learn that there 
is a prospect of the state of Nepaul being at last 
surveyed. This will greatly enlarge our physical 
knowledge of the Himalayas. The surveys 
executed in connexion with the Afghanistan 
expeditionary forces will be described in the 
next Report, but it is satisfactory to observe from 
the present one how admirably General Walker 
has provided for this want, and availed himself to 
the full of every opportunity for improving our 
knowledge of the country. 

Senhor Luciano Cordeiro, the Secretary of the 
Lisbon Geographical Society, has written an 
interesting treatise entitled ‘ L’Hydrographie 
Africaine au XVI¢° Siécle d’aprés les premicres 
Explorations Portugaises.’ Deeply pained by 
some disparaging remarks on Portuguese explo- 
rations which appeared in Petermann’s Mittheil- 
ungen and found an echo elsewhere, the author 
has undertaken to vindicate the claims of his 
countrymen to having been the first to reveal to 
us the hydrographical system of equatorial Africa. 
Looking at Duarte Lopes’s map, published in 1591, 
we are told, “ one mig):i fancy having before one’s 





we find lakes approximately in the position of 
those only recently made known to us through 
English explorers. The author is bold enough to 
identify the southernmost of these lakes (in lat. 
12° §.) with the Bangweolo; the river Tacuy, 
which flows thence to an equatorial lake, with the 
Lualaba ; Vangue, on that river, with Nyangwe ; 
the equatorial lake itself with the Tanganyika ; 
Lake Colues, also under the equator, with the 
Victoria Nyanza ; a lake against which the name 
Abiami is placed with the Mwutan, &c. Buta cur- 
sory examination of this much-praised map must 
satisfy any one conversant with African geography 
that Lopes, in spite of these numerous lakes, knew 
next to nothing about central Africa. His map, 
far from inspiring us with a feeling of admiration, 
filis us with contempt for his capacity as a com- 
piler. Lake Barcena of his map is clearly Lake 
Tsana, and occupies approximately its true posi- 
tion, but we assert that all his other lakes are 
nothing but repetitions of it. The nomenclature of 
the map proves it. We travel south, but carry 
Abyssinian names with us to the furthest of his 
lakes. The “Cafates” in lat. 12° S., what are they 
but the people of Gafat? a country the position of 
which, on or near the Abai, has been perfectly well 
known to us ever since the publication of Tellez’s 
‘History of Ethiopia.’ The Tacuy is not the Lua- 
laba, but either the Takazze or a tributary of the 
Abai, which drains the Abyssinian districts of 
Damot, Shinasha, and Bizamo. Lake Colues is 
undoubtedly Ptolemy’s Coloe, which De Barros 
correctly identified with the Tsana. Vangue is not 
Nyangwe, but Wag. Abiami, Sova (Sewa, Shoa), 
Sire (Shire), &c., are districts of Abyssinia which 
can easily be identified. If we remove these names 
from Lopes’s map, and place them in their true 
positions, what remains? Why, the very blank 
which Delisle created when he ruthlessly swept 
these fanciful creations of his predecessors from 
the map of Africa. The Portuguese of the 
sixteenth century knew next to nothing about the 
interior of South Africa, They had heard vague 
rumours of large lakes, from which both the 
Zambesi and the Zaire were supposed to flow, 
but their information was not sufficiently definite 
to enable a conscientious geographer to insert these 
nameless lakes ina map. Though differing widely 
from the conclusions arrived at by Senhor Cor- 
deiro, we are anxious to do justice to the erudition 
exhibited by him. His little work abounds in 
highly interesting references to old records of 
travel, some of them not yet published, and 
nearly all of them known only to a narrow circle 
of geographical students. 

In ‘L’Afrique Centrale en 1522’ M. Wauters 
discusses the claims advanced by Senhor Cordeiro 
on behalf of the Portuguese. He shows that maps 
much older than that of Duarte Lopes, and not 
compiled by Portuguese, show a great central lake, 
developed by degrees into a lake region, con- 
nected with the Nile, the Zaire,and the Zambesi. 
He fails to explain how these lakes came to be 
placed upon the map, and, for all we are told, the 
foreign compilers may have derived their informa- 
tion from Portuguese sources. The pamphlet is 
accompanied by a fac-simile of a map of Africa 
compiled by Hylacomilus in 1522, the same who 
named America after Amerigo Vespucci, which 
has a Lake Saphat in its centre. This lake, like 
those on the map of Duarte Lopes, we believe to be 
Abyssinian. Gallila, Megmedes, Bali, and other 
names near it, at all events, must be looked for in 
Abyssinia, and not in central Africa, Saphat 
ought, perhaps, to read Gaphat. 

The new edition of the ‘Church Missionary 
Atlas’ (Church Missionary House) has been got 
up with much care, The maps are numerous, and 
some of them, as that showing the route from 
Zavzibar to the Victoria Nyanza, embody informa- 
tion more recent than that published elsewhere, 
whilst the letter-press has been compiled with 
much care, and affords all that ordinary readers 
can desire to Jearn about the operations of the 
Church Missionary Society. Founded in 1799, 
the Society now enjoys an annual income of 
264,108/. It maintains 181 stations, with 203 
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European and 181 native clergymen, 
scholars, 27,080 communicants, and a total of 
123,724 native Christian adherents. These mis- 
sionary stations are scattered throughout the world, 
and we cannot help thinking that, without any in- 
terference with the proper work of the missionaries, 
they might be rendered available for scientific work 
to a larger extent than has been the case hitherto. 
Might not, for instance, each of these stations be 
supplied with a set of meteorological instruments? 
The number of meteorological stations in Africa, 
in China, and British North America is still very 
small. The instruments would, no doubt, be 
willingly supplied by one of our scientific societies. 

e have received the second part of Stieler’s 
‘Hand Atlas,’ containing one of the sheets of the 
new map of the West Indies, a fine specimen of 
draughtsmanship and engraving. This map will 
apparently embrace the whole of the United 
States, Mexico, Central America, and the West 
India Islands. 








SOCIETIES. 

Royat.— May 29.—W. Spottiswoode, Esq., 
D.C.L., President, in the chair.—The following 
papers were read : ‘On the Conduction of Heat in 
Ellipsoids of Revolution,’ by Prof. Niven,—‘ On a 
new Method of Investigating the Magnetic Lines 
of Force in Magnets, demonstrating the Obliquity 
of the Equator and Axis of Bar Magnets,’ by Dr. 
Shettle,—‘ Preliminary Report to the Committee 
on Solar Physics on a Method of Detecting the 
Unknown Inequalities of a Series of Observations,’ 
by Messrs. B. Stewart and W. Dodgson,—‘ Re- 
searches on Explosives, No. II. Fired Gunpowder,’ 
by Capt. Noble and Mr. F. A. Able,—and ‘ Note 
on the Spectrum of Sodium, by Mr. J. N. 
Lockyer. 





GroLocicaL.— May 28.—-H. Clifton Sorby, 
Esq, President, in the chair.—The following 
communications were read: ‘ On the Endothiodont 
Reptilia, with Evidence of the Species Endothiodon 
uniseries, Owen,’ by Prof. R. Owen,—‘ Note (Third) 
on Eacamerotus, Hulke, Ornithopsis, Seeley, = 
Bothriospondylus magnus, Owen, =Chondrosteo- 
saurus magnus, Owen,’ Mr. J. W. Hulke,—‘ De- 
scription of the Species of the Ostracodous Genus 
Bairdia, M‘Coy, from the Carboniferous Strata of 
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Great Britain,’ by Prof. T. R. Jones and Mr. J. W. 
Kirkby —‘ Report on a Collection of Fossils from | 
the Bowen River Coal-Field and the Limestone of 
the Fanning River, North Queensland,’ by Mr. R. 
Etheridge, jun.—‘ On a Fossil Squilla from the 
London Clay of Highgate, part of the Wetherell | 
Collection in the British Museum,’ ‘On Necroscilla 
Wilsoni, a supposed Stomatopod Crustacean from 
the Middle Coal-Measures, Cossall, near Ilkeston, 
Derbyshire,’ ‘On the Discovery of a Fossil Squilla 
in the Cretaceous Deposits of Hakel, in the 
Lebanon,’ and ‘On the Occurrence of a Fossil 
King-Crab (Limulus) in the Cretaceous Formation 
of the Lebanon,’ by Dr. H. Woodward. 








Society or Antiquaries.— May 29.—E. Fresh- 
field, E-q., in the chair—The City Lands Com- 
mittee of the Corporation of London presented a 
memorial medallion of Temple Bar, struck from 
the old lead removed from the roof.—Mr. J. D. 
Leader communicated some particulars respecting 
the discovery, in the year 1761, of some well- 
known Roman Tabule Honest Missionis, which 
were found at the Lawns, in Reveling, near Stan- 
nington, not far from Sheffield. See Hiibner, 
‘Inscript. Rom. Brit. p. 218.—Mr, J. E. Night- 
ingale exhibited a silver chalice, probably of the 
thirteenth century, and a paten of the fifteenth 
century belonging to the church of Berwick St. 
James, Wilts.—Mr. E. C. Robins exhibited the 
“‘casing-plates” of the lock of a curious chest 
belonging to the Dyers’ Company, which he further 
illustrated by drawings aud photographs of other 
chests ef a like character. The workwanship of 
these plates was highly ornamented and of very 
elaborate finish, and considerable discussion 
ensued as to whether the work was German, 
Flemish, or Italian——Mrs, Everett exhibited a 





necklet and earrings composed of antique 
intagli gems in plasma, set in a medern mount- 
ing.—Mr. F. C. Penrose communicated an account 
of the recent discoveries of portions of Old St. 
Paul’s. This paper was of great interest, and bore 
awple testimony to the sagacity with which the 
distinguished surveyor of the fabric had in pro- 
gress of the excavations detected error after error 
in the extant plans of Old St. Paul’s, until at last, 
by a careful process of induction, he was able step 
by step to discover the test-points which enabled 
him not only to set out the correct plan, but also 
the true site of St. Paul’s Cross. The paper was 
profusely illustrated by plans and drawings. It 
appeared that the axis of Old St. Paul’s intersected 
the axis of the present building just under the 
centre of the dome. 

Roya Instirution.—June 2.—G. Busk, Esq., 
Treas. and V.P., in the chair—Miss Lucy Bligh, 
Lieut.-Col. C. A. M‘Mahon, Messrs. Fung-Yee, 
L. Gye, and J. Mason were elected Members. 





InstiTuTION oF CiviL EneingeErs,—May 27.— 
Mr. Bateman, President, in the chair.—The 
monthly ballot resulted in the election of twenty- 
seven candidates, viz.: Messrs. D. W. Campbell, 
C. S. Fahey, A. B. W. Kennedy, and B. Sykes, as 
Members; Messrs. G. R. Bodmer, W. S. Boult, 
F. L. Brown, A. J. D. Cameron, J. Crosbie, 
A. J. Goldsmith, J. R. Haines, T. H. Harrison, 
S. Horsley, J. C. Hudson, A. C. Hurtzig, A. 
M‘Gregor, E. A. Parsick, J. J. Potts, A. E. 
Preston, T. A. Skilliter, H. R. Smith, A. Wallace, 
and §S. R. Wilkes, as Associate Members ; 
and Messrs. A. T. Hawkins, G. E. Moberly, J. 
Morris, and R, Warner, as Associates.—The paper 
read was ‘On Dock Gates,’ by Mr. A. F. Blandy. 








AntTHRopoLocicaL InstitTuTE. — May 27. — 
Dr. E, B. Tylor, President, in the chair.— A paper 
by Mr. H. M. Westropp was read, entitled ‘ Notes 
on Fetichism,’ in which the views of Prof. Max 
Miiller on the subject of fetichism, as expressed in 
his late lectures on the development of religion, 
were conbated.— A paper was also contributed by 
Mr. J. Matthew ‘ Oo the Kabi Dialects of Queens- 


land.’ 





MINERALOGICAL.—J une 3.—Prof. T. G. Bonney 
in the chair.—The election of fourteen Correspond- 
ing Members, eight ordinary Members, and two 
Associates was unotified.—The following papers 
were read: ‘On Abriachanite, a new Scottish 
Mineral,’ by Prof. M. F. Heddle and Dr. W. H. 
Aitken,—‘ On Haughtonite, a new Mica,’ and ‘On 
Bhreekite and Xantholite from Scotland,’ by Prof. 
M. F. Heddle,—‘ On Christophite from St. Agnes, 
Cornwall,’ by Mr. J. H. Collins —‘ Minerals from 
Japan,’ by Mr. J. Milne,—‘ On some Gold Occur- 
rences,’ by the Rev. J. C. Ward,—‘ Additional Note 
on Penwithite” by Mr. J. H. Collins,—and ‘ Mea- 
surements of Angles of tke Basaltic Columns at the 
Giant’s Causeway,’ by Profs. Jellett and O'Reilly. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Society of Engineers. 74.—* Mineralogy of the Island of Sar- 
dinia,’ Mr, ©. J. Alford. 
_ Institute of British Architects, 8 —‘ Recent Excavations of 
the Koman Forum,’ Mr. E. l’Anson. 
= Geographical, 84.—*The Flora of the European Alps, and its 
Connexion with that of other Regions of the Earth,’ Mr. J. 


al. 

. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Intellectual Movement of Germany, 
from the Middle of the Last to the Middle of the Present 
Century.’ Prof. Karl Hillebrand. 

— Anthropological Institute, 8.—* Notes on some Cornish and 

Irish Prehistoric Mouuments,’ Miss A. W. Buckland; 
* Facts about Japan and its People, &.,’ Mr. C. Pfoundes. 
= Colonial Institute, 8. 
— Society of Arts, ¥.—Diseussion on Mr. L. Wise’s Paper, ‘The 
_ Government Patent Bill.’ 
~ Society of Ribtical Archwology, 8}.—‘The Abyssinian or 
-Ethiopie Book of Baruch,’ Rev. J. M. Rodwell; * Egyptian 
Vocuments relating to Statues of the Dead,’ Mr. G. Maspero; 
* Early Babylonian Inscriptions,’ Mr. W. st. C. Boscawen. 

Literature, 45.—Council, 

— Geological, 8.—*‘Mammaliferous Deposit at Barrington, near 
Cambridge,’ Rev. U. 
shire,’ Part 1, % ; ‘formation of Rock- 
Basius,” Mr. J. D Kendall; ‘Occurrence of a Remarkable 
and apparcntly New ‘iueral in the Rocks of Inverpess-shire,’ 
Mesers. W. Jolly aud M. Cameron ; * Further Discoveries 
in the Cresswell ( aves.’ Prof. W. B. Dawkins and the Rev. 
J. M. Mello; ‘Probable Temperature of the Primordial 
Ocean of our Globe,’ Mr. R. Mallet; ‘On Lepidodiscus 
Lebouri. a new Species of Agelacrinites from the Varbon- 
iterous Series of Northumberiand,’ Mr. W. P. Slad 

Microscopical, 8.—*New Method of Correcting Spherical 
Aberration,’ Prof. Abbe; ‘Note on Prof. Abbe’s Aperto- 
meter,’ Mr. F. H. Wenbam; ‘Theory of Illuminating 
Apparatus employed with the Microscope,’ Dr. Fripp. 





a 
Tuvas. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Intellectual Movement of 
from the Middle of the Last to the Middle of my 
Century,’ Prof. Kari Hillebrand. ” 
Zoological, 5 —* Nocturnal Animals,’ Dr. J. Muri 
Historical, 8.—' Advance of the Christian 
Europe, from the Fall of the Western Empire to the Revi 
in the Times of « harlemagne,’ Rev. W. 1. irons; ‘ Henry te, 
Eighth’s Book against Luther, “ Assertio 8 


mentorum,” which gained for our Sovere “4 
Defender of the Faith,’ Mr. J. Browns *Visitanes of 
% ue in England,’ Dr. G. Harris ; * Historical § “ 
of the 


inisters of the Church of Waitham Hol; 
uppublished Sources,’ Mr. W. Winters. ¥ Cross, from 
— Mathematical, 8.—* Notes on the Momental Plane, a Pro, 
lane Curves, and a Prize Question of the Belgian 
Academy of Sciences,’ Mr. J. J. Walker; ‘Note on Deter. 
i of n i ’ Mr. L. Tanner; * q 
gonal Inscription in a Circle,’ Rev. Dr. Freeth 
Royal, 84.— Election of Fellows. 
Antiquarier, 8).— Election of Fellows. 





jases of Poly. 


Fai aay | eng wer ig P a 
ew Shakspere, 8.— aper by the Rev. Stepford A, . 
* Genesis of “* The Tempest,”’ Rev. B. F. De Vosta. Brooke; 
— ‘al Institution, 9.—*The Thunderer Gun Explosion, Mr 
8 Physical, 5. Suppression of the Induction D Pin 
AT. ysical, 3.—* Suppression 0: e Induction Disturb: 
Telephone,’ Prof. H. M oe of ee 





Leod ; * Sensitive State Slectric 
Seqanges shreugh eS Messrs. Ww — 
woode an *. Moulton; ‘New Measurip jariscope.’ 
Pref. W. G. Adams. : liste ad 
Botanic, 3i.—Election of Eellows. 








Science Gossip, 


TuE Royal Society’s annual meeting for election 
of Fellows will be held on Thursday next, June 19, 

TuE eighth volume of the Catalogue of Scientific 
Papers compiled by the Royal Society has just 
been published by the Stationery Office. It con. 
tains authors’ names from IBA to ZWI, and 
cowpletes the decade 1864-1873, commenced with 
vol. vii, and thus embraces in its thirteen 
hundred pages the most active period of scientific 
research of the present century. The numbering 
of the titles of papers under the several names jg 
continued from the six-volume edition ending 
with 1863, so that the total number of papers by 
any author can easily be ascertained. T'weaty-one 
chemical papers appeared against Kekule’s name 
in 1863, now there are 69; Koiliker has 
advanced from 134 to 154 ; Isaac Lea from 106 to 
145; M‘Lachlan from 5 to 73; Marsh from 
3 to 54; Clerk Maxwell from 27 to 67; Merri- 
tield from 6 to 28 ; Nees von Esenbeck from 35 to 
62; Pasteur from 55 to 85; Rammelsberg from 
176 to 309 ; Sclater from 183 to 307 ; W. Spottis- 
woode, P.R.S., from 31 to 49 ; Prof. Stokes from 
73 to 88 ; Sir William Thomson from 139 to 196; 
W. C. Williamson from 31 to 57, and many whose 
names appear for the first time give good proof of 
industry. We understand that the compilation of 
the decade 1874-1883 is in hand, and we con- 
gratulate the Royal Society and all concerned on 
their perseverance with a work as useful as it is 
comprehensive. 


Mr. F. W. Rupwer, of the University College 
of Wales, has been appointed Curator of the 
Museum of Practical Geology and Registrar of 
the Royal School of Mines, in succession to the 
late Mr. Trenham Reeks. A better appointment 
could not have been made. 

Pror. GALLoway’s case is attracting close atten- 
tion. After twenty-three years’ service in the 
Royal College for Science for Ireland he has bees 
dismissed by the Department of Science and Att. 
A petition is being signed by the citizens of 
Dublin praying the House of Commons to order ap 
inquiry iato this matter. 

Tue Académie des Sciences has elected M. 
Oppolzer as correspondent for the section of 
Astronomy, in the place of M. Argelander; and 
M. Alphonse Favre as correspoudent for the 
section of Mineralogy, to replace M. Leymerie. 
Mr. Mac-Cormack has been elected a correspon- 
dent in the section of Rural Economy, in place 
of M. Chevandier de Valdrome, and Prot. Huxley, 
in place of Buer, in the section of Anatomy aud 
Zoology. 

Tue sensibility of Selenium charged with an 
electric current to the influence of light is toler- 
ably well known. The Scientific American in- 
forms us that Mr. Carey, of Boston, Mass., has 
devised a camera, into the construction of which 
a bar of Selenium enters, which he calls a telelec- 
troscope. It will receive the image of a sitter at New 
York and produce the photographic impression at 
Boston. 

Tue Miners’ Association of Cornwall and Devon 
has just issued its Report and Proceedings for the 
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1878. From this we learn that the number 
of miners attending the classes for technical in- 
siraction have continued to increase, 


Taz Reports of the naturalists who, at the 
instance of the Council of the Royal Society, were 
sttiched to the recent Transit of Venus Expedi- 
tions have just been published by the Society as 
gn extra volume of Philosophical Transactions. 
Jo more than five hundred pages of text and 
fifty-five plates this handsome book embodies the 
Rev. A. E. Eaton’s notes on the physical features 
and the insect life of Kerguelen Island, and 
observations on its botany, and descriptions of 
jants by Sir Joseph Hooker and other botanists, 
while Prof. Flower and other naturalists give an 
account of the zoology of the island. Similarly 
Dr. 1. B. Balfour and the other co-operators 
» describe the Flora and Fauna of Rodriguez, to 
which an account of the petrology is added by 
Prof, Maskelyne. Many readers will be gratified 
by this contribution to natural science, and the 
light which it throws on the natural history of two 
islands before comparatively unknown. 


M. P. Trucnor has written a letter to M. 
Damas concerning the apparatus of M. Lavoisier, 
which was read before the Académie des Sciences and 
excited much interest. Lavoisier’s chemical labora- 
tory and his physical cabiaet have beer preserved 
by the family, and are now in the possession of 
M.G. de Chazelles, at Caniére, near Aigueperse, 
Pay de Dome. 


We have received the forty-sixth Report of the 
Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, this being for 
the year 1878. In addition to the report of the com- 
mittee, several good papers of a technical charac- 
ter are printed in it. 

Tuz American Government has granted 5,000 
dollars to Prof. Newcomb for the construction of 
the apparatus—explained by him at a meeting of 
the American National Academy of Sciences—for 
determining the distance of the Sun by measuring 
the velocity of light. 


M. Pasteur is founding at Arbois, in the Jura, 
a laboratory to be devoted to questions connected 
with viticulture and wine making, the Minister 
of Agriculture having granted a subvention of 
1,00v/. 

MergeoroLocy makes progress in India since a 
central office for the whole empire has been 
established. Daily weather reports, including 
readings of barometers and thermometers, direc- 
tion of wind, and rainfall, are now telegraphed 
from forty-nine stations all over the country to 
the government head-quarters at Simla or Cal- 
cutta, where they are at once printed and 
circulated. Three of the stations are in Assam, 
ten in Bengal, three in Burma, eight in the North- 
West Provinces, seven in the Punjab, eight in 
Bombay and Berar, three in the Central Provinces, 
six in Madras, and one in Ceylon. Along with 
the reports a lithographed weather chart is distri- 
buted; and we learn from Mr. W. T. Blanford’s 
address to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, that 
“there can be no reasonable doubt that either a 
continuance of dry weather or heavy rainfalls 
could, in India, as a general rule, be foretold 
several days beforehand even now.” The pub- 
lication of ‘The Indian Meteorologist’s Vade- 
Mecum’ has been found very useful: it contains 
descriptions of instruments and of methods of 
observation, and an account of the meteorology of 
India, with chapters on the physical properties of 
air and vapour, local physical geography, radiation 
and temperature and allied subjects, and sugges- 
tions for future inquiry. The study of cyclones 
las become more interesting and more important 
since it has been shown that much of the rainfall 
depends on the same laws as the destructive 
rotary storms of the Bay of Bengal. The havoc 
Wrought by these fearful outbursts is another 
reason why their origin and movements should be 
studied. More than 100,000 human lives were 
destroyed by the Backergunge cyclone of October, 


published in the following year. Accordiny to 





1876, as may be read in Mr. Eliovs able report | 


Indian meteorologists the antecedent conditions 
are calm weather over the sea, with a barometric 
pressure equal or nearly equal around the coasts. 
Under these circumstances a large quantity of 
vapour is produced by the solar heat, and, being 
unable to escape, is again condensed and liberates 
@ great amount of latent heat over the place of its 
production. The replacement of cooler by warmer 
air induces a local diminution of atmospheric 
pressure, and this causes a violent indraught of 
ait, in which cyclonic circulation is developed by 
the earth’s rotation according to known laws. The 
acceptance of this theory leads to the conclusion that 
by further observation, and telegraphic communi- 
cation with the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
the initiation and approach of a cyclone may be 
foreseen and foretold, and threatened portions of 
the coast might be warned some days in advance. 
Warning is the more necessary as the cyclones are 
much more destructive on the land than on the 
sea. The coast of Southern India is generally low, 
and requires in many places protection by em- 
bankments. For want of this protection 30,000 
persons perished at Masulipatam in a single night 
under the storm wave raised by a furious cyclone. 

AN important discovery has been made by Mr. 
Ussher and Dr. Leith Adams, at Cappagh, near 
Dungarvan, co. Waterford, of a cave in which 
occur celts, the bones of the megaceros split by 
man, bear bones, &c. A notice of the discovery 
was laid before the Royal Geological Society of 
Ireland at their last meeting. The cave as yet has 
ouly been. very partially explored, but we learn 
that the Royal Irish Academy have granted 50/. to 
assist in the explorations. 








FINE ARTS 


The SOCLETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The 
NINETY-SEVOND EXHIBITLUN is NUW OPEN.—5, Pall Mall 
Mast. From 10 till6. Admittaace. ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 

ALFRED D. #£RiPP, Secretary. 





INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The 
FORTY-FLFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from 
Nine till Dusk. —Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. 

Gallery, 53, Pall Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, Sec. 





GROSVENOR GALLERY.—The ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
MUDERN PALNTINGS is NOW OPEN.—Admission, One Shilling. 
Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 





MESSRS. GOUPIL & CO.’8 FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
High-Ula-s Continental Pictures, Water Colour Drawings, and other 
Works of Art, at their Galleries, 25, Bedford Street, C vent Garden. 
Open Laily, from 10 to 6 o’ciock. —Admissi lud Catal 
Oue Shilling. 


GEROME, the famous Colossal Bronze Group of ‘The GLADI. 
ATURs.’ 





DE NEOVILLE, ‘LE BOURGET,’ ‘The DEPARTORE of the 
BATTALION,’ and ‘An OFFICER of DRAGOONS. 


MEISSONIER, *The TWO VAN DER VELDES’ and 
ARQUEBUSIER.’ 

The above important Works, together with fine examples by Her- 
komer, Jules Bretou, Troyon, Van Marcke, Corot, Rousseau, Knaus, 
Tofano, Tissot, &c. are included in Messrs. GOU PIL & UU.’s FIFTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 


‘An 





DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PR&- 
TORIUM, ‘CHRIST ENT SRING JEKXUSALEM, and *‘ The 
BRAZEN SEKPENT'’ (the latter just completed), each 3: by 22 feet, 
with *Pream of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘soldiers of the Uross,’* Night of tne 
Crucifixion,’ * House of Caiaphas, &.,at the DORE GALLERY, 35, 
New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six.—1s. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Fifth and Concluding Notice.) 

In one of the most graceful pictures here, 
graceful both in sentiment and in execution, The 
Property-Room, by Mr. Hughes (No. 92), a 
pretty maiden in white and blue descenes stairs 
opening to a room filled with masks, human and 
satiric, garments of many colours and devices, 
implements of the dramatic art, and other things 
which suggest an epitome of that world to which 
life is introducing her. There is a rare charm 
in the loveliness of the face ; and the ingenuous- 
ness of the girl’s look is valuable where there is 
so much that is the reverse of beautiful or in- 
genuous ; here is true sentiment, free from 
sentimentality. The colour, while bright and 
pure, is a little tinty ; this time may remedy. 
—Mr. Lockhart’s Gil Blas and the Archbishop of 
Granada (934) is a commonplace design, coarsely 
wrought.—Rough as it is, there is strength and 
character in Her Lord and Master (937), Mr. 





| Weeks’s picture of an idle tinker walking along 





a stony road in snowy weather, while he keeps 
himself warm with a pipe and the burning brazier 
which is his only burden. His gaunt wife 
trudges after him under a tremendous load. 
—Mr. J. Clarke’s ‘‘Jeane’s wedden day in 
mornen” (945) is “‘goody.” If this is the 
“* Jeane ” who is going to be married, and that 
smug youth is her bridegroom, the ‘‘ wedden” 
does not promise well; the parties are 
too foolish and too like dolls. This is 
stage comedy.—Mr. F. Holl, the newly elected 
A.R.A., has a reputation to maintain. He 
has, as usual, chosen a lugubrious subject, 
but happily he has not produced a picture 
where grief contends with dirt. The Daughter 
of the House (950) shows a child of well-to-do 
people lying in a chair on white pillows, 
which supply a useful mass of light to the 
design ; she is reading a picture book. Although 
the face is pathetic and the attitude has been 
carefully studied, it cannot be said that the 
picture is solid enough to rise above the category 
of *‘clever” works. It shows the profitableness 
of a broad disposition of light and shade and 
arrangement of colour in producing chiaroscuro ; 
in this respect it is so effective that many over- 
look its want of richness in colour and search- 
ing modelling. —Near it is the coarsely brilliant 
Shoes of the Faithful (954). It is well for 
Mr. C. Robertson that M. Géréme has not 
patented his idea of grouping Turkish slippers 
at the door of a mosque, and suggesting by each 
pair the character of the owner. The picture is 
in broad sunlight and shadow; the slippers are 
capitally painted and well composed.—Mr. N. 
Hemy’s The Calvary (967), a group of Ant- 
werpers in the well-known courtyard, is a suc- 
cessful reproduction of the art of Baron Leys 
without its higher elements. The local colour is 
rich and harmonious, but the several tints of 
it are rather scattered ; the sunlight effect is 
marred by black shadows.—E. M. Ward has 
sent a capital little picture in the Fisherman's 
Home, Tréport (972), an old woman and a little 
child at the door of a cottage, through the open 
doorway of which we see a female at work 
within : it lacks softness and half tints. 

For an admirable series of painted designs of 
Italian fifteenth century character we are in- 
debted to Mr. Rooke. Mr. Rooke achieved 
distinction in 1877 by a picture called ‘ Ruth,’ 
on the somewhat confused handling of which 
we are glad to see he has improved in King 
Ahab’s Coveting (987-992), in six compositions. 
The story of the vineyard is told with dra- 
matic energy; there is a great variety of 
action, character, and expression, and a rare 
and fine sense of colour. Among the best of 
these designs is that of Jezabel counselling 
Ahab, sitting on the king’s couch; a very 
striking one shows how she was thrown out of 
the window ; the last gives us the dead Ahab. 
—Mr. W. Kingdon sends A Pompeian (998), the 
very well painted bust of a damsel in a blue cap 
and robe, in profile; the expression is tender. 
—For Honour (1012) proves that Mr. P. 8. 
Holland does not aspire to accomplish any 
great feat, but is content to dramatize cha- 
racter. It shows a duellist and his second 
waiting for the other two by a barn at early 
morning. There is some humour in the non- 
chalant air of the second, while his principal 
chews a straw with less ease.—Mr. H. Hardy 
has painted much better pictures than Meg 
Mervilies and the Laird of Ellangowan (1020), 
which, though weak and grey in colour and 
rather thin in handling, shows dexterity, and 
tells the story with animation of a common- 
place sort. — Mr. Garland’s A Little Bread- 
winner (1024) is a capital sketch of a chubby 
Italian child, an artist’s model, clad in native 
finery, and standing before a yellow curtain.— 
Pretty and smooth as is Mr. J. D. Watson’s 
Takiny Home the Bride (1039), it may be called 
a reminiscence of Frank Stone, with rather more 
animation in the design than that graceful senti- 
mentalist usually exhibited. Although there is 
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nothing laborious in the picture, the design was 
hardly worth the pains Mr. Watson has ex- 

mded on it.—Mr. Yeames’s La Bigolante 
(1054), a girl with copper vessels slung over her 
shoulder, to which we referred before, is less 
brilliant and rich in colour, less marked by cul- 
ture than we expect from him, and neither 
its design nor its execution is forcible enough to 
justify its existence ; this is one of those nume- 
rous pictures which puzzle the critic, who cannot 
see why they were painted at all. —The subject of 
Mr. Blashfield’s Women of Juwvenal, Roman Ladies 
taking a Fencing Lesson, (1057) is so good that it 
is a wonder Mr. Tadema has not dealt with it. 
It deserves a similar criticism to that we lately 
‘wrote on its pendant, now in the Salon, ‘ Les 
Dames Romaines: une Legon a I’Ecole des 
Gladiateurs ’; two women attack each other with 
awkward valiancy.—An excellent illustration of 
modern life is Mr. Pott’s Shopping (1063), our 
mothers, as girls, in hats and feathers, seated in 
a mercer’s shop, listening to the salesman. 
Though rather slight, this picture is prettily 
and brightly painted ; the faces are good; the 
blush-pink satin dress of the younger lady is 
very charming in texture and tint.—Mr. 
F. W. W. Topham’s Home! after Service (1416), 
the sequel to a picture of Italian conscripts 
drawing lots, shows the soldiers welcomed at 
the door of a Romanesque church. There are 
many commonplace incidents, and the expres- 
sions are lively though not subtly rendered. 
The design lacks spontaneity ; the execution is, 
at best, empty, and there is a want of rich- 
ness in colour, variety of textures, and force of 
light and shade. The inevitable widow and 
her boy occupy prominent places in the design. 
We fail to see any necessity for the boy’s face 
being out of drawing. Mr. Topham has painted 
better pictures than this, but it now seems that 
he obtained praise at too easy a rate.—Mr. F. 
Dicksee in Evangeline (1422) shows the emi- 
grants of Prof. Longfellow’s verses on the beach, 
the ship's boat going away. Commonplace and 
sentimental incidents are painted with a dex- 
terity which is annoying to the student who 
looks for signs of searching studies and more 
solid accomplishments. — An Old Woman at 
Church (1449), by Mr. J. Verhaert, is artistic 
and effective, though rather coarse and crude. 
A gaunt, brown old creature sits listening, with 
linked fingers in her lap. 

Besides the portraits invil previously mentioned 
the following examples have to be noticed. M. 
Bastien-Lepage deserves attention on account 
of his fine Portrait de mon Frére (149), seated, 
in a lilac coat, at an architect’s table ; a work 
distinguished by the excellent drawing and 
delicate modelling of the features and hands, 
the lifelike expression of a deliberate and intel- 
ligent character on powerful features, the just 
relief of the flesh on a citron curtain, the truth 
of daylight effect. The accessories are not 
finished enough to do justice to the other 
parts; thus a fine picture remains at pre- 
sent in the condition of a  sketch— 
Mr. Holl’s S Cousins, Esq., (189) is a grave 
piece of work, full of charactcr, an admirable 
likeness ; the flesh is a little opaque and tlat.— 
No portrait here surpasses Mr. Poynter’s Alfred 
Baldwin, Esq. (199), which, marked by the 
serious Venetian manner, like that of Bronzino, 
is most solidly and learnedly modelled, with 
peculiarly rich carnations. The hand, though 
excellent in tone and execution, would bear 
redrawing.—Mr. E. J. Gregory’s spirited Rev. 
Thomas Stevens (276) is highly characteristic. 
It affords another proof, if such were needed, 
of the great advantages figure painters proper 
possess in applying themselves to portrai- 
ture. We have examples of this every year, 
and are glad to see some of our abler 
painters, such as the P.R.A., Messrs. Millais, 
Tadema, W. B. Richmond, and Poynter, deal- 
ing with portraiture. With one deplorable 
exception all our first-rate figure painters have 
succeeded in this line, and every year shows 





better portraits in the Academy, not from the 
portrait painters by calling, but by the figure 
painters, whose larger training enables them to 
receive stronger impressions of character, 
and to depict them with greater freedom, 
vivacity, and variety.— We have an excel- 
lent portrait by a figure pajnter in Mr. 
E. Long’s Bishop of Lincoln (1423), which is the 
artist’s most welcome contribution of the year. 
On the other hand, it by no means follows that 
a good figure painter is an able portrait painter. 
Examples to the contrary are rife on these walls. 
—Mr. J. C. Moore is one of the most fortunate 
of the English portrait painters proper ; he has 


done admirably with the ‘‘ decorative” Mrs. 
George Simonds (283), a whole-length, life- 


size figure in a white dress, standing against 
a green curtain, which is fine in its way; 
of course decorative treatment implies an 
escape from most of the difficulties of pic- 
torial art.—Mr. Watts’s Sir W. Armstrong 
(282), a bust, is admirable ; an example of art 
which is ‘‘ serious” without severity, remark- 
able for massive handling without towrs de force, 
rich local colouring, and fine toning of the flesh. 
—Mr. Sandys’s Mrs. Temple Soanes (429) is fine 
in many respects, but antithetical to Mr. Watts’s 
art. It is brilliant in lighting, and coloured to 
a high key ; sharp and hard in its definitions of 
the forms, the carnations are opaque but bright, 
defective in the greys, in finish of modelling, 
and not well relieved; much of the drawing 
might be better. The local colours are too 
distinct for the harmony of the picture, too 
crude for their proper harmonies—see the blue 
dress and the red tlowers, which, owing to their 
treatment, supply contrasts of an unnecessary 
kind; the glassy and dilated blue eyes are 
objectionable ; the hands would bear refining as 
to colour if they do not require it as to form. 
The blue dress and the roses and the design of 
the figure are enjoyable singly, but they do not 
combine happily.—Miss A. Robinson’s Portrait 
of a Lady (476) in a grey citron dress, standing 
against a grey ground, shows profitable studies 
of old Italian portraiture with Dutch vraisem- 
blance, and is a first-rate example of the har- 
monious treatment of low tints and tones ina 
manner which is not decorative.—M. Fantin 
unites his carnations in happy harmonies with 
grey and black, and, making his sitters sedate, 
if not sorrowful, never fails in art. See La 
Famille D. (1030), four figures in black dresses 
on a grey ground. . 

Our notes on the landscapes are briefer than 
usual. There is more reason than ever for bewail- 
ing the effects of long continued fostering of a 
vicious mode of painting. For years the Academy 
has given prominent, if not honourable, places 
to examples of mere cleverness and dexterity, to 
the results of considerable powers employed in a 
way which cannot but ensure the loss of all 
genuine art, and end in substituting the manu- 
facture of framed furniture for the production 
of works of art. It was a yearly complaint 


among the landscape painters proper that 
the R.A.s neglected them, rejected their 


works altogether, or hung them ignominiously, 
and not a few of the grumblers discerned 
a deliberate intention to ruin their art in 
those alleged proceedings. Landscapes are not 
now rejected on account of their badness 
or the meretriciousness of their style; on the 
contrary, this exhibition shows that the art they 
represent is in a bad way if the dozens of 
gaudy and coarse daubs which appear here are 
really the best to be had. Chic of the most 
audacious flimsiness abounds on “the line” to 
such an extent that its folly will probably 
correct the vice itself, and as landscape 
painting of this sort becomes cheaper and 
cheaper, the market for its tawdry charms 
and shallow sentimentalities will be glutted to 
satiety. Of this inevitable result the signs 
are already obvious in such pictures as Mr. 
C. Hunter’s Their only Harvest (435), Mr. P. 
Graham’s Seabirds’ Resting- Place (447), and 


— 
| Where deep Seas Moan (1386), and, above 
all, Mr. T. Graham’s “ Oh! the Clang of the 
| <j » /~oOe . . A 
| Wooden Shoon” (526), which is, on the whole 
the wildest piece of chic we ever saw, and fairly 
entitles its producer to an A.R.A.ship with 
others who have illustrated a mode of painti @ 
which must be easy when so many readil 
attain excellence in it. y 
Mr. A. W. Hunt’s Norwegian Midnight (1) 
one of the most genuine landscapes here, we 
have already described at length. By the pote. 
artist is Leafy June (98), which we have de. 
scribed as a beautiful picture of a brook flowing 
at the foot of a wood-clad cliff, with splendid 
light on foliage of the purest green; a lovely 
subject, treated with exquisite skill, a little thin 
in parts, and not quite free from “ tintiness.” 
but most poetical, most beautiful.—No. 12, The 
Old Aloe, by Mr. E. Hanley, has no poetry, but 
the huge old aloe is painted and drawn with 
skill and care.—There is humour as well as 
power of painting in Mr. Y. King’s “ Birds 
of a Feather” (15), a gooseherd, with his flock 
and a girl, walking in a summer field, near a 
pool ; it is effective and rich in colour, though 
rather rough.—Mr. Parton’s Waning of the Year 
(21) has been bought with part of the Chantrey 
Fund. It shows birches by a pool; we look 
under their thinly-clad boughs across the shining 
slowly-moving water to the grey meadows and 
the distant wood-crowned hills; the whole 
is wrapt in autumnal vapours which do not 
obscure a silvery sky. The work is rich in sen- 
timent, brightly and tenderly painted in manner 
which is decidedly French.—From this picture 
the thoughtful observer may profitably turn to 
No. 81, The Last Days of Autwnn, by Mr, 
M‘Whirter, showing sheep driven on a cliff 
path above a lake, which is fringed by thin 
birches ; the effect is that of grey weather. It 
is no paradox to say that the attractions of this 
picture are helped by its rough execution, which 
allows us to expect little drawing, no modelling. 
For proof of how little work may make a show 
under such circumstances, see the face of the 
cliff on our right, where is neither drawing nor 
modelling of any kind, or air, or colour— 
nothing but slanting streaks of irregular pig- 
ment. A Valley by the Sea (250), by the same, 
would be a perfect example of chic if it were not 
so weak and devoid of sentiment. Pictures of 
this kind seldom lack sentiment, however 
hackneyed it may be; its presence attracts 
those who know nothing of art, and could 
not say whether or not even a boulder was 
well drawn. A Highland Solitude: Glencoe 
(387) shows the artist aiming at sentiment, and 
although the picture is but a large and flimsy 
sketch, it conveys a pathetic impression. —With 
the above may be grouped Mr. H. Macallum’s 
Water Frolic (32), boys bathing from boats near 
a beach in a smooth and dimpled green sea, in 
vaporous sunlight. It is very coarse and painty, 
and shows more pretence than learning or care. 
The student will observe the fallacious treatment 
of the shaded side of the nearest boat, its ques- 
tionable reflections, the dabs of crude colour on 
the lighted sides of the wavelets. Mr. Ma 
callum does not improve; he trusts to his 
memory too much, and that was not profoundly 
stored at any time.—Mr. E. Bale’s Swinmer (960), 
child in a summer field blowing a dandelion 
seedhead, is pretty, though thin and not with- 
out chic.—Mr. V. Cole always occupies proml- 
nent positions on the Academy walls ; he has 
never done so with more justice than with that 
painted vista of a smooth river enclosed by rich 
autumnal foliage and a warm grey sky, No. 4, 
which is an illustration of fine sentiment, with 
an unusually good atmosphere, but, as a whole, 
tending to paintiness. This tendency is more 
than confirmed by the thoroughly mannered 
Ripening Sunbeams (245), a large picture, which 
shows a woodland and distant hills, with a corn- 
field in front, the grain of which may be said to 
have ripened in all the pomp of paint. 





In Mr. H. Moore we have a masculine and 
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—— 
yarned artist, who often repeats a subject with- 
oat repeating himself. F or example, see ‘‘ By 
stress of Weather Driven” (75), a scene near Yar- 
nouth, a picture full of expression, and dis- 
tinguished by ranks of surging waves that rise 
shove and break upon a low sandy shore, and 
gread out widely there. The bold modelling 
due to learning and an energetic conception 
of the subject ; great skill is illustrated by the 
gultiform sheets of foam which float on moving 
The colouring of the air and water is 
the whole is a fine harmony 
of warm and cool greys. Calming Down (116) 
js the sequel to the above. In it we have waves 
preaking on a sandy foreground, fishing boats 
riding uneasily at anchor; one craft tacks off 
the land, a red gleam from the low sun 
fashes back from the black wet hulls; an 
enormous and seemingly ponderous veil of 
dark slate-grey cumulus is driven away by 
the wind, which breaks a gap and shows the 
till rosy tops of snow-like cloud, the tur- 
quoise grey of the well-lighted firmament. Here 
ye enjoy the fire of a true effect, full strength 
oflocal colour. The same artist’s Fitful Gleams 
(1446) is worthy of the notice of the lover of 
nature, although it is mannered.—Mr. Ansdell’s 
manner of looking at nature is his own ; only an 
idiosynerasy can account for the monotonous 
texture which pervades The Stray Lamb (88), 
ashepherd rescuing a lamb from among rocks ; 
but the defects of drawing and modelling puzzle 
the observer more than the artist expected they 
should do ; the lamb is peculiarly unsuccessful. 
—Trebarwith Strand, Cornwall (103), the sea 
surging against, and its light reflected on, the 
grey slate cliffs of that tremendous coast, has no 
lak of sentiment, and it excels in generalized 
fidelity ; but the execution will not bear looking 
into, for it is flat and somewhat mechanical, 
xeming as if much of it had been done “‘at 
hme” from a photograph. The isolated rock 
in the middle distance should, we think, have 
been more solid, if not darker, as it stands 
wainst the sky. This is the enjoyable work of 
Mr. W. J. Richards, an American artist.—No 
photograph was used by Mr. Linnell when he 
painted Fat Pasture (120), a rich picture of 
brilliant autumn weather, with folding of sheep 
ina shallow valley. Brilliant and rich is the 
same master’s ‘* Sireet fa's the Eve” (125), one 
of his accustomed subjects, a rough road de- 
sending from sight among foliage. 

Mr. A. Goodwin has sent two most striking 
and original pictures which deserve better places. 
He has given legendary titles to poetic subjects, 
ain The Sixth Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor 
(215), which shows a deep gorge in a coast of 
dark purple grey slate of noble and romantic 
character, where the pure water runs as 
smooth and as blue as steel, broken only by 
ripples on rocks below and gusts of air de- 
seending from the cloudy region, which far 
behind closes the wild vista of the rugged cliffs, 
where the sides in many a fold approximate 
and seem about to topple over; between these 
are manifold swathes of mist. In front is the 
famous wreck, its cargo, partly oranges, dis- 
perses, and the golden fruit float slowly out as 
the tide lifts them, with a box which spins as it 
goesaaway. From the distant shore the voyager 
pushes his boat. Here is an admirable example 
of alarge style, with beautiful, rich, and tender 
local colour, derived from nature and learnedly 
harmonized. It is instinct with a poetical inspira- 
tion, which is romantic without being scenic. 
The subject of The Valley of Diamonds (1391) is 
borrowed from ‘ Sindbad the Sailor’; its mate- 
nals are due to an impressive scene in nature 
which is magically impressive. The valley lies 
between cliffs of blue slate, and the ground is 
covered with blue sand, out of which the heads 
of masses of rosy white quartz protrude. Sind- 

goes alone in this strange place, his footsteps 
only mark the dark sand.—Mr. Aumonier's 
Sugfol: Marsh (221) shows warm grey weather 
over a marsh in autumn, with great breadth, 


water. ¢ 
perfectly faithful ; 





tender painting in the distant grades of the 
uplands, the verdurous flat, its shining waters, 
and the softly illuminated sky. Here are the 
charms of nature without pretences.—In quite 
another style is Prof. Costa’s Mouth of the 
Arno, Dawn (244), a piece of classical landscape 
of the purest strain, as rich in colour and deep 
in tone as a mosaic of sumptuous marble ; lines, 
tones, and tints subtly harmonized, and the 
most solemn impression of beauty conveyed 
in a broad, simple, and beautiful manner. 
It shows the splendid metamorphosis of a 
calm, solemn sunrise, where, out of the blue 
mass of mountains which had stood blank all 
night long, differing only in tone and solidity 
from the sky, distinct peaks and edges begin tq 
start and turn from rosy tinges to vivid red, the 
grey green mist rises from the plain, the clouds 
blush in the pale azure atmosphere, and one 
tall cypress is suddenly gilded at the top. 
From a dark expanse the surface of the slowly 
flowing river becomes a bright mirror. The 
student will not overlook A Nook in Lerici (566), 
by the same artist.—Low Water (242), by Mr. 
C. F. Robinson, is not romantic, nor classic, nor 
more poetical than any faithful picture must be. 
It shows a muddy creek in a marsh, the tide 
out, boats aground; a great, black, wooden 
storehouse stands on the bank: a genuine 
picture, the art of which is Quakerish in its 
simple sincerity.—M. Munthe’s characteristic 
partiality for snow scenes, and his power of 
painting them with vivid illumination and rich 
colour, are shown in No. 255, a view of a street 
in a French village, seen under a giowing effect 
of sunset, and painted with great power of tone 
and warmth of colour.—There is very little 
warmth in Mr. E. W. Cooke’s On the Dutch 
Coast at Camperdown (262), but the drawing of 
the stranded yacht Van Kook is welcome, and, 
despite its excessive hardness, her hull has rich 
tones and strong local colour.—Mr. E. Water- 
low’s Close of a Midsummer's Day (267) is pathetic 
and beautiful in its sentiment ; a town stands 
by a calm river, in warm, still evening air. 

Mr. H. Goodwin’s Old Servants of the State 
(821) shows with admirable breadth the 
church and old buildings by the river at 
Maidstone, suffused with golden morning light, 
which brightens on the grey towers and red 
roofs, the yellow, earth-laden stream. The atmo- 
sphere is charming in its tone and colour.—Mr. 
P.Graham’s Sea-birds’ Resting-Place (447) has that 
invaluable element in a landscape, a subject. Its 
execution is peculiarly fortunate in attaining 
that degree of fidelity to nature which is at 
once apparent. The painter does ot go 
beyond this common point of observation. Had 
it been otherwise with him, how could he have 
been content to stopthere? In Where Deep Seas 
Moan (1386) it is impossible to recognize either 
subject, design, or solidity of treatment.—Mr. 
R. ©. Leslie’s Low Tide (500) is a manly picture 
of a marsh, with pools, a stream, and sea-birds 
flying past, in a grey purple tone.—Mr. D. Law’s 
Whitby Harbour, Evening, (501) shows how a 
lovely subjectcan be vulgarized.—Of a numerous 
class here, Mr. T. Graham’s ‘‘ Oh! the Clang of 
the Wooden Shoon” (526), towhich we have before 
alluded, is undoubtedly the most gaudy and the 
most meretricious, but it is the less painful to 
look at because it shows no powers abused 
nor ill directed; there is no cleverness, chic 
of the coarsest kind pervades it.—Near the 
last is Mr. Naish’s somewhat ungracefully 
composed, but careful and learned, bright 
and solid picture of fishermen in their boat, 
called A yood Haw, ‘‘ Steady Aboard” (528). 
—The Swineherd, Gurth, the Son of Beowulf, 
(532) is supposed to be an illustration of ‘ Ivan- 
hoe,’ by Mr. C. E. Johnson. It is really a 
capital picture of scenery of New Forest cha- 
racter, comprising clumps of oaks; rough gravel 
soil, underwood, and lofty ridges clad with trees. 
The figures are a swineherd and his numerous 
black charges—such pigs as the son of Beowulf 
would never dream of, although he slept till 





now in the sun under this great oak. Painted 
in a creditable and powerful French manner, 
with fulness of tone, effect, and rich colour, it 
was a desirable purchase with the Chantrey 
Fund.—Mr. Brett’s large view of Carnarvon and 
the Snowdon range behind it, the Menai shining 
in the sun before it, to which he gives an un- 
couth title, is No. 643. The picture has narrowly 
missed being poetical, but it remains simply to- 
pographical, and as a whole is hardly beautiful. 
But there is delicious beauty in parts of the 
picture of ruddy towers, and rolling, low-lying 
vapours, sunlit sea and clouds. Notice the 
portion under the great Eagle Tower, where the 
yachts rest in the bright blue water.—Mr. Wood- 
ington’s Break of Day, Mist Clearing Away, (658) 
has the peculiarity of being a landscape painted 
by a sculptor, and shows, with much force, deli- 
cacy of colour, and solidity, shrimp fishermen 
off the Nore, riding in a whitish, almost milk- 
like sea, under a pearly tinted sky, with cloud 
forms of no commonplace sort, but carefully 
studied and ably painted.—The title of Dry 
(649), by Mr. A. Taylor, refers to a well, which 
is placed near a capitally painted old wall in 
rosy sunlight.—Mr. Fulleylove’s Liverpool (1013), 
a view near St. George’s Hall, has the charms 
of solidity, just local colour, and breadth of 
light and shade, sobriety and simplicity of effect, 
with capital draughtsmanship ; but as a picture 
of sunlight, even in the smoky atmosphere in 
question, it fails, because the light is not bright 
nor pure enough; thus the whole loses force 


without gaining delicacy. — Mr. Inchbold’s 
Rievauls Abbey (1053) demands a critical 


standard for itself. It is poetically inspired, and 
marked by a sense of the beauty and dignity of 
one of the loveliest sites and ruins in the world; 
it is carefully but not exhaustively drawn, and 
solid. It is more finished than it appears at first 
sight to be, and yet it looks thin and is unequal. 
We need to study it carefully before its rich- 
ness and harmonious colouring impress us as 
they ought to do. The effect is deeply pathetic, 
being that dolorous one which belongs to a rainy 
autumnal evening when day fades fast to twi- 
light, and a miserable drift impends over a 
valley which the very shadows have deserted, 
and where chilliness reigns and no wind stirs, 
and trees are still as statues. 

Of the water-colour drawings here our notes 
must be briefer than the merits of many of 
them deserve. We notice the important in- 
stances in the order of the Catalogue. Mr. 
Pedder’s Hastings (665), from the East Cliff, 
looks true, and is carefully and nicely drawn. — 
Mr. Herkomer’s a Tyrolese hunter Relating his 
Adventure (671) is so curiously weak in drawing 
that the chief figure cannot keep his feet : it is 
coarse and crude in colour.—Miss M. Walker’s 
The Sailor's Sweetheart (686), seated on a rock 
and watching turbulent waves, has intense ex- 
pression ; a pathetic action appears in the self- 
clenching of the hands ; her air is a little stagey ; 
the drawing and modelling, especially of the 
bust, are good and in a good style.—The R.A.s 
expended Chantrey’s money wisely in buying 
Mr. T. Wade’s An Old Mill (692), because it 
possesses the charms of broad illumination and 
just local colour, as in the old white wall on 
our right; but the mill is too hot, and it is 
quite devoid of greys.—Among other excel- 
lent examples we notice Mr. Boot’s Berry 
Pomeroy Mill (694), Miss Gittins’s Castle 
Green, Kenilworth (695), Mr. A. Luxmoore’s 
The Old Neptune Inn, Ipswich (699), a capital 
study of an interior, with ancient settles, and 
a grand old clock hanging on the wall.—Mrs. 
K. Greenaway’s Misses (706) is a charming study 
of rich and powerful coiour, marred by the dirti- 
ness of the flesh of two little girls standing side by 
side, in full front view to us.—Mr. H. Gandy’s 
Overy Mill (708) is one of the best landscapes in 
the exhibition; admirable for its richness and bril- 
liancy of colour, its depth of tone, good draughts- 
manship, and just sentiment. It shows a mill 
of wood and tiles, where the rank, vivid green 
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and orange mosses and lichens have crept over | 


nearly all the structure, clothing it in splendid 


verdure that shines like jewellery in the sun. | 


The whole is drawn with beautiful care, preci- 
sion, and feeling for nature, and is painted with 
genuine love of light. There is a pretty figure 
of a child at the gate.—Mr. Griffiths’s two draw- 
ings of natives of India are delightful to artists. 
A Mahatuleshwar Coolie (709) is a dark old 
fellow with a purple-brown skin, a white stubby 
beard, a huge white turban on his head ; the 
drawing is excellent, the modelling broad, solid, 
and learned ; the treatment of direct and re- 
flected light is admirably true. A Mobed at 
Prayer (721) shows a man of quite a different 
race and clad in white, his tint being adust 
golden white ; he looks up and prays with joined 
hands and a fervent expression ; the light is from 
below. Let the draughtsman notice with delight 
the drawing of the eyelids and lips, the model- 
ling of the features throughout, the local colour 
of the flesh, clear, bright, and rich as it is. The 
expression is thoroughly good.—Miss B. Pat- 
more’s brilliant and solid Just Arrived (712) 
shows a gaunt young swallow, panting, and 


| 


clinging to a blooming apple-bough ; it is drawn | 
with extreme delicacy and care throughout The | 


bird lacks some solidity, but its outlining is per- 
fect, likewise the blossoms. 


referring to life. The face lacks spontaneity of 
expression, as if the inspiring element of the 
work had followed the execution of the picture 
in the artist’s mind; this appears in the action 
of the hands, which grasp the spade without a 
purpose as the eyes look forward without an 
outward object or the expressien of internal 
emotion. The drawing and modelling are 
refined but, as the subject demands, realistic ; 
yet the illumination of the figure is not to be 
accounted for, and the pose is affectedly 
statuesque ; at the same time the background 
is a mere convention, due to a whimsical imita- 
tion of early Italian models. 

The architectural drawings are unusually inter- 
esting. By Mr. Newman we havea capital draw- 
ing of G. Pisano’s Doorway in the Duomo at 
Florence (1078), a typical example for the employ- 
ment of coloured marbles by incrustation.—Mr. 
Stevenson’s Ken Hill (1069), a ‘‘ Queen Anne” 
example, is a happy composition of picturesque 
elements in a style which needs refinement to be 
fine in art, or even good ; ‘‘ Queen Anne,” as 
at present employed, is the style of those who 
are compelled to use incompetent workmen to 
execute decorative details. — Mr. Bloomfield’s 
Denton Hall (1071), an effective composition of 


| Gothic elements, needs breadth and repose.—No. 


We recommend to | 


students this lady’s Wanton Massacre (749). | 


Both these works mark a great advance in power 
on the artist’s part.—Near Ross (730), by Mr. 
W. Pilsbury, a picture of bright evening effect, 
with purple light on a pretty landscape, is very 
charming. It is most delicate in tone and 
colour, and commendable for its solidity and 
breadth.--Another group of good examples are 
Mr. Hartland’s Evening Reflections, Cwm Bychan 
(734), which reminds us of Mr. Fripp; Mr. E. 
Bancroft’s Plas Mawr, Conway (735); Mr. W. 
Stocks’s Donegal Bay (736), which is note- 
worthy for its solid draughtsmanship ; Mr. J. L. 
Henry’s The Ferry, Rye (830); Mr. L. Pocock’s 
San Cosimato (739), a broad drawing of a foun- 
tain in a courtyard ; Mr. F. Walton’s Studland 


1083, Skipness, by Mr. J. Honeyman, is one of 
the best illustrations of the so-called ‘‘ Scottish 
Baronial ” style that we know, the distinguishing 


| feature of which is, of course, tourelles brack- 


Bay (732), which is delicate, true, and solid, but | 


a little weak and “‘ pretty ”; Miss A. Hanbury’s 
Spruce Fir Bough (744) is laboriously and finely 
drawn, true in colour, soundly modelled, but, 
being in sunlight, lacks force of contrasted light 
and shade ; Mr. H. Allchin’s Autwmn: a Sedate 
Bird (755), a bullfinch on a bough, with flags 
below, is beautifully drawn, and displays a good 
sense of local colour ; Mr. H. Wilkinson’s Study 
from Nature (784), a sketch of a boat on a beach, 
The Music of the Shell (862), by 


Mr. W. 


} a good and elegant general character. 


eted at the angles of the main building.—No. 
1086, Burrow Point, Pinner, by Messrs. E. 
George and Peto, is very good: a fortunate 
instance of that happy combination of Gothic 
and ‘‘Queen Anne” which is usually called 
the ‘‘ School Board” style. By the same is 
an excellent design for a suburban house and 
shop, Coffee-house, Streatham Common (1087), a 
good and expressive work, marred only by the 
** faddy ” small panes of glass in the windows of 
the shop. No. 1094, Interior of New Court, Carey 
Street, by Mr. A. Waterhouse, is, as is common 
in that architect’s works, a little thin in its 
details, and certain elements are lean, but it has 
We 
think by revision of the dormers repose and 
simplicity might be gained.— Selected Desiqu for 
the New Church of the Oratoryat Brompton(1099), 
by Mr. H. A. Gribble, is one of the most fortunate 
versions of St. Paul’s that we know of; there is 
more grandiosity than grace in the design and 





| decorations — No. 1110, by Messrs. Goldie and 
| Child, Design for the Church of the Oratory, 
in sunlight, is bright, broad, solid, and sunny ; | 


Duncan, a child listening, is very nice and | 


bright; The Coming Tide (872), by Mr. 
T. H. Jones, shows excellent drawing and able 
modelling of a beach of greyish yellow sand, 
wind-heaped dunes scantily clad in rushes ; 


Brompton, displays a good design carried out 
with rare felicity on paper by Mr. W. H. Brewer, 
a draughtsman whose works are pleasant to 


| see. —No. 1117, Schools for the University of Cam- 


bridge, by Mr. B. Champneys, is a sober and 


| fine specimen of Perpendicular Gothic, happily 


Miss F. Sutherland’s Entrance Gateway, Hard- | 


wick Ha'l, (887) and her Corner of the Study, 
Hardwick Hall, (883) are well drawn, rich in 


colour, but quite transparent.—Two drawings | 


by Mr Holiday, a clever decorative artist, 
demand special criticism: No. 832 shows a 
Jengthy damsel reclining in a hammock over 
a tank, which reflects her figure. There are 
difficulties in the light and shade of this picture, 


and it is not solid, but about the charms of its | 


colour there cannot be two opinions. 
frem a certain feverish and affected pathos, 
which is due to a misreading of Mr. Burne 
Jones, it is an acceptable picture The other 
work has higher pretensions ; it is called Adam 


Apart | 


composed, and faulty only in retaining the cha- 
racteristic but ungraceful forms of the cupolas 
of the angle tower.—No. 1121 is a capital drawing 
of one of the boldest and happiest medieval 
compositions of its order, by Mr. C. H. 
Rew, representing The Market Hall, Mechlin, 
— We have often admired the schemes for 
mural decoration which Mr. G. Aitchison 
has executed for interiors of London mansions. 
A good example is before us in Decoration of 
Staircase at No. 1, Grosvenor Crescent (1128), 
a study in blue, ascending from a dark hue at 


| the bottom through several grades to pale tur- 


(857), and deserves respectful consideration | 


from the high and honourable aims it illustrates, 
while it excites our regret by an inherent weak- 
ness and defects of keeping in art and sentiment. 


| No. 1129, Chich of St. Modoc, Downe: 


It is a large figure of any naked man rather than | 
Adam, delving with a spade of wood, which, | 


curiously enough, owes its form to an iron imple- 
ment of modern use. 
careful rather than an accomplished and mas- 


culine study of the nude, with selected forms | 


It is really a delicate and | 


quoise at the top; this is exquisitely tine as it 
appears here, but it will be difticult of execution 
without excess of coldness; as we see it, the 
black dados and doors are a little too sad.— 
Chancel, 
by Mr. J. Brooks, is a noble composition, by 
one of the most able and thoughtful of our 
architects, one whose works in the East of 
London deserve attentive study.—The Design 
for a Drawing-room Ceiling (1135), by Mr. Fox, 
is anoble and fine example of Italian Renais- 


| sance.—No. 1140, Cottages, Pinner, by Messrs. 









George and Peto, is very happy in character. | sive.—Commander Seresford (1462), by Mr. J. 


—Mr. Street shows his skill in grouping masges 
of buildings and his grave and dignitied way of 
design in Bird’s-Eye View of St. Margaret's, Hast 
Grinstead (1143), buildings en bloc, irregular and 
picturesque, but sedate.—No. 1150, The Windsy 
and Eton Albert Institute, by Messrs. Bacon and 
Bell, comprises a capital Perpendicular facade 
well adapted to street use.—A fine instance of 
similar nature is Mr. Street’s Designs for Houses 
in Cadogan Square (1174), Gothic houses of great 
dignity, with repose, and full of expression - 
they would be improved, we think, by a bolder 
string or cornice below the parapet. — Armley 
Church, Leeds (1146), by Mr. Walker, is a happy 
version of one of the noblest examples of Gothic 
design.—No. 1164, by Mr. Jackson, suggests 
a New Quadrangle for Merton College, Oxford 
from which we trust the ancient foundation may 
escape.—No. 1170, by Mr. J. T. Perry, Porch 
of New School House, Rochester, will probably 
look better in execution than in the drawing 
because it has good elements, well composed,— 
The Bank at Colchester (1182), by Mr. Lee, is 
capital street Gothic, of which we think the 
pierced parapet too heavy.— Mr. Aitchison’s 
Fowlers Hall (1183), a graceful piece of Italian 
work, is effective, and will look well. The 
drawing has the rare merit of representing the 
building in ‘‘ sharp” perspective, as it will 
appear. 

Among the engravings we think the following 
especially worthy of notice. Mr. Zobel’s Sweet 
Margery, after Mr. Storey (1199), is pretty and 
well rendered, but a little weak.— Miss Nichols’s 
Ber Street, Norwich (1203) and The Thicket (1204), 
both ‘‘ dry points,” are very good and vigorous 
indeed.—Mr. T. O. Barlow's Breakfast in the 
Highlands, after J. Phillip (1222), is both broad 
and luminous; and his Mrs. deiss, after Mr. 
Millais (1254), is, so far as mezzotint admits, 
a perfect reading of the picture, especially happy 
in character, fidelity, and breadth. — Mr. Stocks's 
Dr, Johnson waiting for an Audience of Lord 
Chesterfield, after Mr. E. M. Ward (1232), is flat 
and mechanical, devoid of the sparkle of the 
original.— Mr. Chant’s Mrs. Langtry, after Mr. 
Poynter (1218), is weak, defective in colour and 
solidity, and feebly drawn —Mr. Whistler's Old 
Putney Bridge (1233) shows at low tide the tall 
piles of the structure distinct in a grand group, 
and is admirably drawn.—Mr. $8. Cousins’s 
Princes in the Tower (1253) is just and spirited 
in the expressions, well modelled and solidly 
drawn ; in mezzotint the luminosity of the pic- 
ture could not be reproduced.—Mr. Slocombe’s 
Moonlight, Hampstead Heath (1269), showing the 
sky behind a fringe of firs, is effective ; we miss 
the lights of the foreground.—Mr. F. Holl’s 
Little fuse, after Mr. Archer (1293), is very 
animated and solid, 

There are fewer miniatures here than ever. 
Mr. E. Taylor’s Walter, son of Mr. and Lady 
Alice Gaisford, (1297) and his Hon. Edward 
Lygon (1298) are charmingly delicate, solid, 
vivacious, and pretty —Mrs. Daugars’s Cornele 
(1301) ; Winifred (1311), by Miss E. Deane; The 
late Princess Mary (1319), by Mr. E. Moira; 
Cecil and Walter, Sons of 4. #'. Floersheim, Esq. 
(1815, 1316,; Kunald, Son of F. H. Norman, Esq. 
(1324), by Mr. A. Dixon; and Mrs. Dr. A. J. 
Powell (1346), by Mr. C. P. Perkins, are also ex- 
cellent. 

We have already admired Mr. Armstead’s 
Effigy of Archdeacow Moore (1561), for Lichfield 
Cathedral, which is here ; the same artist sends 
a vigorous bust of J. Laycock, H#sq (1487).—We 
have commended to our readers Mr. Woolner’s 
solid and highly finished sir # Barry (1472) and 
Sir W. Gull (1483), which latter is an admirable 
likeness ; we think the face rather narrow; it 
is intensely characteristic, learnedly and deli- 
cately modelled. — Mr. M‘Carthy’s bust of 
Riyhkt Hon. Russell Gurney (1460), though 





rough, is animated, and has much che 
racter.—M. Melampré’s bust of A Lady 
(1461), with slight execution, is expres 
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Taylor, is an unusually careful work. The 
Commander is obviously a capital subject for 

rait sculpture.—Mr. E. B. Stephens’s Chief 
Commissioner Erle (1467) is unusually lifelike 
and well studied.—M. Vinoelst has sent an 
gimated group in terra-cotta called “ There is 
father /” (1503), a little naked boy in the arms 
of his sister, recognizing their father, a fisher- 
man, in the distance.— Mr, Kitson’s A Greek 
Spinning (1504), a girl, is very Greek and grace- 
ful, but not interesting, yet tasty in design and 
delicate. -Mr. G. A. Lawson’s Ramblers (1506), 
statuettes of damsels gracefully grouped, walk- 
ing together in simple draperies, is charming 
in design and good in style. Callicles (1510), 
a boy with a lyre, has a carefully executed 
surface. The action is graceful and expressive. 
_Mr. C. Lawes’s Summer-time (1516), a naked 
‘woman seated by a stream after a bath, is 
avery good design, and the contours are well 
sudied; the whole shows an accomplished 
mode of modelling a rather fleshy subject. 
The feet seem too big.—Mr. C. B. Birch’s 
trumpeter falling dead in battle, with his 
horse (1518), is very spirited, and not too highly 
fnished ; it might as well have been half the 
size of lifee—Mr. G. Simonds’s ‘ Dionysus’ 
seated on a panther (1527), a life-size group, is 
good in design and far from unlearned in execu- 
tion. It is a little deficient in spontaneity, and 
shows more skill than spirit.—Signor Raggi has 
sent a spirited, rough, picturesque bust, in the 
cinque-cento style, of Cardinal Manning (1546). 
—Mr. Hildebrand’s Bronze Statuette (1552) is 
delicately and learnedly finished, capital in 
action and character; a naked boy running with 
a heavy vase.—M. Dalou has sent terra-cotta 
busts of Mrs. and Mr. Poynter (1556 and 1558), 
both examples of extraordinary spirit and 
animation, both excellent likenesses. The latter 
fails to show the severer, more sculpturesque 
features of the subject, but its expressiveness 
isvery precious. The former is but coarse, the 
features are actually withered, and the surface 
is dry— A curious study of character appears 
in Mr. G. A. Lawson’s admirably spirited bust 
of Mr. Howell (1563).— The bust of Mr. Alma 
Tadema (1568), by Signor Amendola, has energy 
and power in the somewhat exaggerated expres- 
sion ; the execution is bold but rough, the upper 
portion of the head is much too wide, the lower 
jaw is absurdly shallow.—We conclude with 
commendations on Mr. W. Roche’s group of 
farm horses and a rider, which he calls The 
Return from the Plough (1581). 





EXCAVATIONS AT OLYMPIA. 

I HAVE already made partial mention of the 
treasures lately found in the shape of bronzes, 
both reliefs and statuettes, belonging to all ages of 
Greek art. They furnish in a measure a repertory 
for the study of the history of art. To the earliest 
period of all must be referred the exceedingly 
primitive relief depicting a centaur with human 
fore-feet, a wingless sphinx, and a male winged 
figure (handle of a vessel), which is quite Assyrian in 
style. To the period of the Corinthian vase style 
(eighth and seventh centuries before Christ) be- 
longs the interesting figure in relief of Hercules 
portrayed as an archer kneeling. It forms a quad- 
tilateral surface G40 métre high and 0°30 métre 
broad. To the same time belong a small figure in 
low relief of a boy riding, the under portion of a 
running Gorgon, a lion, and two heads of griffins. 
The age of matured archaism (sixth and fifth cen- 
turies) is represented by a finely chiselled figure 
of a naked youth with uplifted arms and long 
meagre forms (handle of a pan), and a small nude 
stripling, undersized and represented standing with 
the left foot advanced. Finaliy, to the age of Alex- 
ander and the Diadochi belong the little relief of 
Theseus dragging the minotaur by the legs from 
its lair ia the rocks, an animated design finely 
executed, and a beautiful bare masculine arm 
belonging to the statue of a victor and life size. 
Many of these were found in the Prytaneum, 
which is a p:rfect treasure of iuteresting bronzes. 


The numerous English students of Greek numis- 
matics will be pleased to hear that in the Pry- 
taneum have also been found old Aiginetan 
Didrachms with the tortoise, an old Tetradrachm 
of Athens, and six Didrachms of Philip of Macedon 
(head of Zeus and Rider), not to speak of Byzan- 
tine gold coins and small copper coins. Inscrip- 
tions upon bronze plates, in part very ancient and 
written in the Elean dialect, become constantly 
more frequent. Of the inscriptions on stone may 
be mentioned a group belonging to the time of the 
overthrow of Corinth by the Romans. Previously, 
but on the same spot, were found four inscrip- 
tions bearing the name of Mummius, and belonging 
to the pedestals of statues three of which were 
erected in the first century after Christ by the 
province of Achaia and the commune of Elis to 
the conqueror of the Greeks and the destroyer of 
Corinth, ‘‘on account of his bravery and bene- 
volence,” and one to a descendant of the Consul, 
the Legate Mummius. A fifth inscription names 
besides Mummius the ten senatorial commissioners 
who helped him in settling the affairs of Greece. 
The eleven men were represented together in a 
group of statuary at Olympia. These monuments 
are not to be confounded with the offerings which 
Mummius himself in his lifetime made to the god, 
in order to wipe out the recollection of the shameful 
sack of Corinth. Of these Pausanias mentions one- 
and-twenty golden shields hung up in the temple 
and two statues of Zeus. The inscription of another 
offering has now been found ; fer it is placed on 
a pedestal too lofty to have supported either of the 
statues of Zeus. It is repeated on each of the two 
narrow sides, once in letters of the time of Mum- 
mius, and once in those of a later epoch ; a proof 
that at the formation of a new road the work of 
art was turned round and the inscription cut over 
again on the opposite side. To the friend and col- 
league of Mummius, Q. Caecilius Metellus, the 
conqueror of Macedonia, a Macedonian of Thessa- 
lonica erected a statue also, “on account of his 
bravery and benevolence.” This pedestal stands 
in the south-western corner of the Altis, between 
a stately row of pedestals of riders in situ. In this 
Macedonian corner were discovered the inscription 
of the Macedonian artist Herophon, and that of the 
courier of Alexander the Great, Philonides, the son 
of Zotus, whom Pausanias names (vi. 16, 5) 7)ep0- 
Spdpos, and the inscription styles Bnyatirti)s 
THs ’Acias. 

Inscriptions to victors have been found: to the 
Elean Antigonus, who was victorious in the race 
with foals ; L. Caecilius Rufus ; and to Polyxenus 
of Zacynthus, who gained the prize for boxing 
given to boys. On a pedestal in the Philippzeum 
were the names of five victors wreathed. 

Notable personages to whom statues were erected 
are Claudia Tyche, 208 a.p., “Priestess of De- 
meter, of the Emperor, and of the Achzan 
League, and Hestia for life of the state of the 
Arcadians”; L. Pompeius Craterus and _ Tib. 
Claudius Pelops, Strategi of the Achzean League. 
Especially curious is a decree referring to the 
maintenance of the games and mentioning the 
honours to be paid to the Roman emperors. I 
shall refer again to this. Jutius ScHUBRING. 


SALE. 


Messrs. CuristiE, Manson & Woops sold, on 
the 30th and 31st ult., the following pictures, 
from the collection of the late Mr. J. H. Ander- 
don :—F, Boucher, A Hurdy-Gurdy Player, 1621. 
Greuze, A Girl Drawing, 1991. F. Mieris, Interior, 
2041. J.B. Pater, A Féte Champétre, 2621. J. 
Van Goyen, A River Scene, 215/. W. Collins, 
Cromer Sands, with Children, 162/. J. Constable, 
A Brook Scene, 1241. J. S. Cotman, A Sea 
View, 1731. J. Crome, Sen., Old Mill on the 
Yare, 120/.; The Skirts of the Forest, 1941; View 
on Mousehold Heath, near Norwich, 1891. J. 
Linnell, Sen., A Landscape, with Peasants under 
a Pine Tree, 1417. G. Morland, A Farmer carry- 
ing Pigs to Market, 1101. W. Miiller, A Land- 





scape, with Old Willows and Sheep, 162/. G, 
| Romney, Mrs. Tickell, 8401; Mrs. Thorvhill, 
| Wife of the sporting Culonel Thornhill, 3361.; 





The Parson’s Daughter, 378/.; Head of Mrs, 
Crouch the Actress, 110/.; Madame de Genlis, 
2621.; Portrait of Mrs. Trimmer, Daughter of 
Joshua Kirby, 136/.; Mrs. Robinson as Perdita, 
3991. T. Stothard, Narcissus, 1101. R. Wilson, 
An Italian River Scene, 115/. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

THE opening, last Saturday, of the new rooms in 
the National Portrait Gallery was a most impor- 
tant event in the history of this rapidly growing 
institution. A great number of visitors attended. 
The portraits from the British Museum we have 
already enumerated ; they are, with others, chiefly 
the gifts of Serjeants’ Inn, grouped in a large 
room which was formerly devoted to naval models, 
&c. The new arrangements are highly felicitous. 
The next desirable addition to this gallery will, we 
trust, not be delayed—we mean the publication of 
the valuable catalogue which the learned curator 
has so long made a labour of love. The present 
“ provisional list” gives the names of the portraits 
in the order of their acquisition, and is neither 
chronological as to the subjects nor in any respects 
alphabetical. 

THE private view of the Exhibition of Works in 
Black and White is appointed at the Dudley Gal- 
lery for to-day (Saturday); the gallery will be 
opened to the public on Monday next. 

Mr. F. Mapox Brown is working diligently 
and rapidly on the decorations of the Town Hall, 
Manchester, which have been already described in 
this journal, The large picture of the baptism 
of the first Christian king of Northumbria is 
about half finished, twenty-four out of thirty 
heads being complete ; the entire work is traced 
on the wall. The process employed has been, so 
far, completely successful. 

TaE Salon was closed on the 4th and reopened 
on the 7th inst., “ pour travaux intérieurs,” 7.¢., 
in order to allow of such a shifting of the pictures 
as might well be tried at the Royal Academy. 

THERE is an amusing announcement, or rather 
threat, in the Journal Officiel, as quoted by the 
Chronique des Arts, to the effect that there are 
in the Louvre nearly two thousand canvases of 
various sizes, abandoned and forgotten by the 
students who brought them there and used them 
for copying purposes. Notice is given that if not 
withdrawn within fifteen days these canvases 
will be sold for the public benefit. 

Ay Art Gallery and Museum has been opened 
in Bradford, a selection of paintings by modern 
artists obtained on loan from private galleries in 
the town and neighbourhood forming one of the 
attractions. 

An Industrial and Fine-Art Loan Exhibition 
has been opened at the Lancashire seaside town 
Lytham, as an attraction for the Whitsuntide 
holiday people. Amongst the pictures lent are 
examples of Copley Fielding, T. S. Cooper, Ans- 
dell, and others. 

Tue painter of ‘The Return of the Penitent,” 
No. 250 at the Royal Academy, noticed in our 
last review of the exhibition, is Mrs. C. Amyot, 
not Mr. Amyot, as we, knowing no better, 
printed it. 

We regret that, owing to such a number of 
galleries being opened last month, we have been 
unable to devote space to a detailed notice of the 
remarkable exhibition of pictures by M. Verest- 
schagin, the able Russian painter, which is nowopen 
atSouth Kensington. This collection of works carries. 
out the intention of the painter to illustrate the 
people, architecture, and landscape of India, for the 
execution of which the artist has exceptional qualifi- 
cations in his vivid, forcible manner of painting, pre- 
cision of drawing, quick perception of character, and 
feeling for the poetry and pathos of semi-barbarous. 
life. No artist of the present day has undertaken 
so large a task, or performed it with equal skill. 
To the ethnologist, the lover of nature, the student 
of India, not less than to the artist and the his- 
torian, M. Verestschagiu’s exhibition is in a high 
degree attractive and instructive. 
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M. Turpaupeau has sent ussigned artist’s proof 
impressions of plates etched by Mr. Legros, being 
portraits of Sir F. Leighton and Mr, Val. Prinsep 
respectively. The portrait of the P.R.A. is in a 
Jittle more than profile to our right, the face slightly 
lifted, in a manner characteristic of Sir Frederick ; 
‘the mouth is set, and the eye looks a little down- 
wards and is directed far off. Somewhat more 
than an outline, it has been drawn with extreme 
‘firmness, delicacy, and mastery, and, in the features 
only, is very lightly shaded. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a more masculine etching than this 
-sketch of features which are remarkable for refine- 
‘ment, strength, precision of contours, and un- 
usual fineness and clearness of modelling. If the 
portrait per se has a fault, it is a slight excess 
of the masculine character which it exhibits, with- 
out, however, losing the character of a likeness. 
The portrait of Mr. Prinsep is a nearly half-length 
figure seated in a chair, one arm resting on the back 
of the chair, so that the shoulder is raised and the 
head appears to be set low. The face is nearly in 
three-quarters view to our right; the eyes look 
forwards and downwards. The features are, pro- 
‘ably, rather less full than the likeness demands ; 
but the character of those features, and, above all, 
the expression of the face as a whole, are excel- 
lently well rendered. We think much more might 
‘have been made of the subject, z.¢., the A.R.A, 
himself. 





MUSICAL UNION. —JAELL and MARSICK, from Paris, on 
TUESDAY, June 10, Quarter-past Three, St. James’s Hall, with 
Wiener, Holiiinder, and Lasserre. QUARTET, Up. 41, Schumann; 
GRaND TRIO, C Minor, Piano, &.. Mende'ssohn: QUARTSHT, On. 
al, in G, Hayda; PLANY SULUS: L’ABSENCE NOCLURNE,. : 
‘BALLAD, G@ Minor, Chopia.—Tickets, 72. 6d. each, to be had of 
Lucas & Co., Ollivier, and Austin. Visitors can pay at the Hall.— 
Director, Prof. Ella, Victoria Square. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Ar the second representation in this country 
of the Marquis d’Ivry’s opera, ‘Les Amants de 
Vérone, the audience was as large as it ever is 
when Madame Patti is not singing. The reception 
accorded to the work was more than once enthu- 
siastic, and the general impression was certainly 
in favour of the Marquis’s setting. In fact, until a 
lyric masterpiece founded on the Verona tragedy 
shall be produced, for as yet no one version can be 
considered a masterpiece, ‘ Les Amants de Vérone,’ 
from the intrinsic charm of the love scenes, and 
from the occasional display of power in the con- 
certed pieces, will have a respectable position in the 
répertotre. The difference in the reception the 
opera has met with in Paris and in London arises 
principally from the fact that French audiences are 
more keenly sensible to musical declamation— 
recitatives that at the Salle Ventadour produced a 
marked effect hang fire here in their Italian form 
and with inadequate artists ; and numbers of the 
score which ure really admirable, such as those 
in which the Nurse and the Friar have pro- 
minent solos, are utterly lost at Covent Garden. 
In fact, the strength of the cast here is concen- 
trated in Mdlle. Heilbron and M. Capoul. The 
Jady is certainly a realistic rather than an ideal 
Juliet; but there is grace in her action, her 
voice is sympathetic, and in the scene of the 
drinking of the potion the skilful tragedian was 
shown. M. Capoul has always been acknowledged 
to be one of the most impassioned of stage lovers ; 
but he has conceived the character of Romeo in 
the right spirit throughout the opera, and nothing 
can be fiuer than the reluctance which Romeo 
at first displays to fight Tybalt. The expres- 
sion of M. Capoul while suppressing his indig- 
pation until the death of Mercutio, when the 
desire of revenge comes uppermost, tells the story 
of the family feuds and of Romeo’s hopes of recon- 
ciliation by the union with Juliet. The outbreak 
of fury in the combat with Tybalt is contrasted 
most powerfully with the moderation which he 
has hitherto maintained. 

A new part is to be added to the already-rich 
collection of characters in the répertoire of Madame 





Adelina Patti, as she is to appear as Selika in the 
‘ Africaine’ of Meyerbeer on the 12th inst. for 
the first time. Signor Nicolini is to play Vasco ; 
M. Lassalle will be the Nelusko, vice Graziani. 
M. Massenet’s ‘ Roi de Lahore,’ the Italian version 
of which was produced at the Milan Scala, with 
M. Lassalle in the chief character, a part he 
created in Paris, will be the next novelty. 
Malle. Pasqua will be included in the cast, 
after her successes as Leonora (‘ Favorita’), 
Azucena (‘Trovatore’), and Fidés (‘ Prophéte ’), 
‘Norma’ is to be revived this evening (June 7th), 
with the Spanish prima donna, Madame Cepeda, 
in the title part, Mdlle. Valleria (American) Adal- 
gisa, M. Sylva (French) Pollio, M. Silvestri(French) 
Oroveso, who will all sing in Italian, such is the 
cosmopolitan condition of Italian opera in this 
country. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

WHEN it was announced that Herr Wagner’s 
operas would be produced on the boards of the 
Italian Opera here, it was pointed out that under the 
new system, now in full work at both theatres, of 
nightly or daily performances, it would be utterly 
impossible that sufficient time could be given to 
rehearsals of such complicated productions, and 
that with changes of casts the revivals would be as 
troublesome and as ineffective as the original repre- 
sentations. ‘ Lohengrin,’ ‘Tannhiuser, and the 
‘Flying Dutchman,’ after the first outbreak of 
amateur curiosity and of Germanic partisanship, 
have ceased to be attractive, and their adequate 
execution has been rendered an impossibility 
by the hurried mode of preparation. At the 
revival, on the 30th ult.,at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
the choralists were constantly at fault, and much 
depends on the concerted pieces, The chief cha- 
racters were as well sustained as their anti-vocal 
attributes would permit. On the whole, the Elsa 
of Madame Nilsson can be accepted as one of the 
best delineations of a part which almost exacts 
German training to do it full justice. A surprise 
was in store in the cast, for the Austrian 
contralto, Mdlle. Tremelli, made quite a sensation 
in the peculiarly disagreeable strains allotted to 
Ortruda. It may be remembered that even the 
late Tietjens failed to produce any effect in the 
music, which, by the way, she hated most cordially. 
Malle. Tremelli is, of course, familiar with the 
German school, but, with an organ of such 
charm as she possesses, her line of parts ought 
to be different. Signor Foli was the King, 
Signor Galassi Telramondo, and Signor Franceschi 
the Herald. ‘Lohengrin’ is, after all, essentially 
an orchestral and not a vocal opera, and Sir 
Michael Costa, who first gave due effect at Drury 
Lane Theatre, when ‘ Lohengrin’ was mounted, to 
the elaborate and, in many respects, splendid in- 
strumental pieces of the score, took infinite pains. 

Madame Gerster-Gardini’s Gilda in ‘ Rigo- 
letto,” which in Italy has been regarded as one 
of the most finished of vocal achievements, was 
warmly applauded last Saturday night by an 
immense assembly. The originality of the lady’s 
acting is shown even in Gilda, which does 
not afford such chances as ‘Lucia’ and the 
‘Sonnambula, and this marked individuality was 
particularly indicated in the crying and laugh- 
ing quartet in the last act, which was even asked 
for a third time. The new French baritone, 
M. Roudil, achieved a marked triumph in the 
title part. It was his début, and since Ronconi 
there has been no such passionate and powerful 
representative of the Duke’s jester in the tragic 
situations, He has a very fine voice, with a 
slight tendency to the vibrato. M. Roudil has 
enjoyed great success in Italy, especially in the 
‘Hamlet’ of M. Ambroise Thomas. Siguor Cam- 
panini’s part of the Duke was undertaken by 
Signor Frapolli, Signor Foli was Sparafucile, and 
Madame Trebelli was admirable as ususl in her 
acting and singing of the small part of Mad- 
dalena. Signor Fancelli next Monday will 
resume his assumption of the Duke in ‘ Rigoletto.’ 
Signor Verdi’s ‘ Aida’ will be the first novelty. 
Malle. Vanzandt will appear this evening (Satur- 





day) for the first time as Cherubino (‘Nozze 4 
Figaro’). 


CONCERTS. 

Ar his Friday afternoon classical concerts of 
chamber compositions, Mr. Charles Halle has been 
introducing some interesting works by Haydn 
such as his Trio in a, No. 9, for pianoforte, violi 
and violoncello, and by Bach, such as his Partita in 
B minor for the pianoforte and his Sonata in the 
same key for pianoforte and violin. Mr, Halle’s 
pianoforte recitals, as he persists in calling them, 
although they have lost their distinctive character 
have ordinarily had a conservative tendency, and he 
has adhered, as a rule, to the répertoire of the old 
masters, but of late seasons he has introduced the 
productions of modern professors ; thus his gub. 
scribers have had the Quintet in G miuor, Op, 99 
for pianoforte and strings, by Herr Rubinstein, and’ 
the Quintet in E minor for the same instruments 
by Herr Brahms. As Mr. Halle is associated with 
Madame Norman-Néruda (first violin), Herr L, 
Ries (second violin), Herr Straus (viola), and Herr 
Franz Néruda (violoncello), the execution of all 
the chamber compositions, whether single or com- 
pound, is finished and refined. 

Mrs. Ellicott (the wife of the Bishop of Glou. 
cester) having interested herself in organizing a 
charitable concert, t» enable a widow and her 
seven children to emigrate to New Zealand, 
several leading artists, with their usual kindli- 
ness, afforded their aid. The Matinée took place 
on the 3lst ult. in the Steinway Hall, and was 
rendered additionally interesting by the début of a 
young Polish lady violinist named Mdlle. Bulewski, 
who was accompanied on the pianoforte by her 
sister, Mdlle. J. Bulewski, in a Rondo from one of 
De Beriot’s compositions. That Mdile. Bulewski 
displayed a vigorous bow arm when power was 
required, that her executive skill was well marked, 
and that her style possesses the breadth of the 
Belgian school, will create little surprise, for her 
master bas been M. Vieuxtemps. 

Much interest was attached to the morning con- 
cert given by Mr. Richard Drummond on the 
30th ult., under distinguished patronage, in Crom- 
well House, by permission of Mr. and Mrs. Freake, 
as Mr. Drummond, long favourably known in 
amateur circles, is now following a professional 
career. He has sung in Scotland, both in oratorio 
and in opera, aud he will be heard in the English 
lyric drama, which Mrs. Bateman proposes to re 
suscitate, when Sadler’s Wells Theatre reopens 
on the 20th of September next with ‘Rob Roy’ 
There is also some expectation that the 
posthumous opera of Virginia Gabriel (Mrs. 
March), the ‘ Follies of a Night,’ based on Mr. 
Planché’s play, may be produced at the Charing 
Cross Folly Theatre, with Mr. Drummond in the 
tenor part. The songs given by him on the 30th 
were the Mélodie Hongroise ‘ Méha,’ by M. Capoul, 
and a new ballad, ‘Gathered Roses,’ expressly 
composed by the Chevalier Pinsuti for Mr. 
Drummond. He was also allied with Miss José 
Sherrington in the Madrigal & deux voix from M. 
Gounod’s ‘ Roméo et Juliette,’ and joined Madame 
Vanzini, Miss Gaetano, Mr. Santley, and Mr. 
Maybrick in the ““O Sommo Carlo,” from Signor 
Verdi’s ‘ Ernani,’ completing his selection by sing- 
ing Mrs. Freake’s romance, ‘ Réve de I'Enfance.’ 
Mr. Drummond's method is excellent: he has a 
voice of the robust tenor school, and he sets & 
good example by pronouncing the Queen’s English 
very clearly. Miss H. D’Alcon, Mrs. Monckton, 
and Signor Tito Mattei assisted in the pro- 
gramme. Mr. Drummond will appear this evet- 
ing (Saturday) at the Folly ‘Theatre, in the 
‘Waterman,’ and besides the incidental songs of 
‘Tom Tug,’ will introduce the ‘ Bay of Biscay’ and 
‘Rule Britannia.’ 


MUSICAL DEGREES. 

A CorrEsPonvENT writes :—“ As at Oxford the 
year before last, so the past week at Cambridge 
has witnessed a rush of non-academic aspirants for 
musical titles. No less than sixty-eight mep, 
taking advantage of a defunct statute that required 
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of them no literary qualification, are reported to 
juve thus deigned to honour Cambridge by seeking 
me Mus. Bacs. The scandal consequent on 

gach a state of things—a scandal that has wrought 
much evil in this country to the culture of 
music—is now, thanks to the Atheneum, at an 
end, except SO far as existing interests are concerned, 
‘Sus. Doc. Oxon,’ as hitherto presented to the public 
, may happily be considered a thing of the past, 

for henceforth those who would aspire to musical 
degrees, whether at Oxford or Cambridge, must first 
rove their possession of what is now only too often 
found lacking, viz., that knowledge of the ingenuous 
arts which softens manners, and suffers them not to 
besavage. However, the class that has hitherto vir- 
tually monopolized musical degrees, and now finds 
itself stranded, is not left comfortiess, for certain 
self-constituted bodies in London not only accord 


h. their members the inestimable privilege of ap- 


pending any number of letters to the end of their 
names, but also that of wearing hoods. It is not 
impossible that before very long graduates in arts, 
in sheer self-defence, will have to abandon this 
latter decoration.” 





Musical Gossip, 


Tur new overture, which will be performed for 
the first time this afternoon (June 7th), in St. 
James's Hall, at the fourth New Philharmonic 
Concert, under Mr. Ganz’s direction, is entitled 
‘Jason,’ and is by Miss Alice Mary Smith, whose 
‘Pandora’ was given at the Crystal Palace 
Concerts. The lady, who preserves her maiden 
name in her works, was educated for the musical 
profession, although now she counts as an 
amateur, Signor Jacll (Trieste) will be the 
pianist, and Mdlle. De Belocea (St. Petersburg) 
the vocalist. 


Tae Belgian violinist M. Marsick, who is now 
aresident in Paris, will be the chef d’attaque at 
the Matinée of the Musical Union on the 10th 
inst.; the pianist will be Signor Jaell. 


Tat Birmingham Musical Festival Committee 
have had the good fortune to engage Madame 
Gerster-Gardini as the leading soprano for the 
morning and evening concerts of sacred and 
secular music on the 26th, 27th, 28th, and 29th 
of August next. Madame Gerster - Gardini’s 
ripertoire in Hungary, Austria, and Germany 
included the oratorios of Handel, Haydn, Beet- 
hoven, Spohr, Mendelssohn, &c., the music of 
which she sang in German, but at Birmingham she 
will sing in English. The Lieder of Schumann, 
Schubert, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, R. Franz, &c., 
have been sung here by the Hungarian prima 
donna only at private concerts as yet. 


Some years since Herr Otto Goldschmidt pro- 
duced a sacred pastoral or oratorio at the triennial 
meeting of the Three Choirs at Hereford, entitled 
‘Rath’ when Madame Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt 
sang the soprano music of the title part. A private 
performance of the work with Madame Lemmens, 
Miss M. Severn, Messrs. B. Lane and A. Moore, 
with Mr. T, Pettit’s choir of a hundred voices, and 
an amateur orchestra aided by professors, was 
announced for the 3rd inst. at the Royal Academy 
of Music Concert Room, with Mr. T. Pettit con- 
ductor and Mr. Mountain organist, but as the 


Apvitations are marked “ private,” no notice can be 


ken of the oratorio beyond the mere mention of 
the fact of its revival. 


Tere will be two series of Promenade Con- 
certs at Covent Garden Theatre, the first next 
August, under the direction of Messrs. Gatti, 
vith Mr, Sullivan and Mr. Cellier as joint con- 
ductors ; and the second under the management 
of M. Riviere, who announces that he has engaged 
Mrs. Weldon to train and direct a special choir 
ifmale and female voices. The ladies who take 
art in the concerts are all to appear dressed in 
Mite, and the gentlemen are to wear white ties. 


Mapame ALpani (Mrs. Ernest Gye) is announced 


0 sing at the festivals in the autumn at Hereford 
pad at Bristol, 








Prince LeErnincen, the Lord Chief Justice, 
and Lord Skelmersdale have formed them- 
selves into a committee to raise subscriptions 
to place a bust or statue of the late Mr. F. Gye in 
Covent Garden Theatre, “in recognition” (as it is 
stated in the circular) “of the very excellent ser- 
vices he rendered to the cause of music in this 
country, and as a token of the esteem he was held 
in by a large number of friends,” 

Mr. C. E. Stepuens, the composer, pianist, and 
organist, delivered a lecture at the Musical Asso- 
ciation in Harley Street last Monday, Prof. Mac- 
farren, Mus. Doc., in the chair. The subject treated 
by the lecturer was “the modern binary or grand 
duplex form.” After Mr. Stephens bad given a 
general outline and dilated on each separate division, 
the purely scientific and technical portion of the 
paper was relirved and illustrated with examples 
from Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Dussek, Sterndale 
Bennett, and Macfarren. An interesting section of 
the lecture was an analysis of twelve of Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte Sonatas, viewed in connexion with 
the system which was the lecturer’s text. In 
the discussion which followed Prof. Macfarren, 
Dr. Stainer (St. Paul’s Cathedral), Mr. E. Prout, 
Mr. A. Gilbert, and Herr Hecht (of Manchester) 
took part. Mr. Stephens’s illustrations were given 
on a new patent musical instrument, “the vocal- 
ist’s double oblique pianoforte,” the invention of 
Mr. J. C. Ward, the organist of Mr. H. Leslie’s 
Choir and of Quebec Chape!. 

Tue Museum of the Paris Conservatoire de 
Musique has been enriched by the presentation 
of a complete collection of the musical instruments, 
ancient and modern, of the Indies. This valuable 
gift comes from the Rajah who has endowed a 
musical school in Calcutta. The same amateur 
rajab three years since issued copies of his publica- 
tions on the music of India. Nearly one hundred 
instruments, civil, military, religious, and pastoral, 
have thus been added to the Conservatoire Museum, 
and M. Chouquet, the warden, is occupied with the 
classification of them. The rvjah has certainly 
favoured France specially, for his gifts would have 
been most acceptable tor our British Museum. 
Somehow or other we missed the collection of 
African instruments, as well as the priceless 
Handel scores, now in the Paris Conservatoire 
which M. Schoelcher intended to give us. 

Tue two French composers, M. Suint - Saéns 
and M. Massenet, have been commissioned by 
Ricordi, the Milan musical publisher, to set two 
Italian librettos, which are to be produced in 
Italy ; M. Massenet’s score will be on the 
‘Erodiade, by Signor Zinardini, who also supplies 
M. Saint-Saéos with the book ‘Il Macedone,’ 
based on the history of Alexander the Great. 


WHEN the new National Opera-house in Paris 
was first opened the Atheneum pointed out the 
acoustical defects of the theatre and the bad con- 
struction of the orchestral platform. M. Vaucor- 
bei], the new director, proposes to make altera- 
tions by advancing the proscenium towards the 
orchestra, by enlarging the orchestral platform, so 
as to increase the number of instrumentalists, and 
by rearranging the orchestral stalls. 

Sianor Cesare Rossi has brought out at the 
Teatro Bellini, in Naples, his opera ‘Ritratto di 
Perla,’ and about the same time his other new 
work ‘Babilas,’ at the Teatro Mercadante (formerly 
Fondo), At the Alfieri, in Turin, Signor Ferrua 
has produced his new opera ‘Un Matrimonio 
Impossibile.’ : 








DRAMA 
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LYCEUM THEATRE.—Sole Lessee and Manager, MR. HENRY 
IRVING.—* EUGENE ARAM.’ MONDAY. June 9th, and TUBS- 
DAY, June 10th. Mr. Irving, Miss Elien Terry. Preceded by the 
Farce of‘ HIGH LLFE BELUW STAIRS.’ ‘ 

*HAMLET,’ WEDNESDAY, Jane litb. Mr. [rvinz, Miss Ellen 


Terry. : 
: LaDY ef LYONS,’ THURSDAY, June 12th. Mr. Irving, Miss 
Ellen Terry. 





. RICHELIEU,’ FRIDAY, June 13th, and SATURDAY (Evea- , 


ing). Jane lath. y ra 
sATURVAY MORNING, June 14th.* LADY of LYONS’ at 2.30. 


Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen Terry. Bx Office open 10 till 5, where ruil | 
Casts of tne Plays cau be obtamed, and seats booked for ai: parts of | 


the house, exce, ting Pit and Gallery 








THE WEEK. 

GargTy (First Appearances of La Comédie Francaise).— 
‘Le Misanthrope’; ‘Phédre,’ Act UI.; ‘Les Précieuses Ridi- 
cules’; ‘ L’Etrangére’; ‘Le Fils Nature}.’ 

PRINCEss’s,—‘ Drink,’ a Drama. Adapted by Charles. 
Reade from ‘ L’ Assommoir.’ 

PRINCE OF WALES's8.—Revival of ‘Sweethearts,’ a Dra- 
matic Contrast, in Two Acts. By W.S. Gilbert. ‘Good for 
Nothing,’ a Comic Drama, in One Act. By J. B. Backstone. 

OL_yMpic,—‘ The Mother,’ a rama, in Five Acts. Taken. 
from the French by Frank Harvey. - 

A curious change of feeling, attributable- 
doubtless to increased knowledge on the part 
of the public, is manifested by the reception 
awarded the Comédie Francaise on its 
second visit to England. When, in the evil 
day of Paris, the more prominent members of 
the company gave a series of performances in 
London, in which, owing to the paucity of 
their numbers, actors of highest mark sus- 
tained all 7é/es down to the most subordinate, 
a mere fraction of the public assembled to 
witness performances absolutely unequalled. 
It was not, indeed, until a movement for a 
complimentary banquet, the inception and exe- 
cution of which belong to the Atheneum, had 
been set on foot that the playgoing world under- 
stood the opportunities of the artistic enjoyment. 
and education placed within its reach. Since 
the period of scarcely controllable excitement 
begotten of that movement most important 
facts connected with the Comédie Frangaise 
have been dealt with in the English press, 
until the nature, construction, and value of 
the corporation are now understood as clearly 
as those of any alien institution are ever 
understood in England. As a consequence 
fashion has taken the Comédie Francaise 
under its wing, and the eagerness and enthu- 
siasm which are manifested are in excess of 
the occasion and have a false ring. Nota 
place was obtainable for the opening night, the 
entrance of those duly provided with seats was 
impeded by the exit of disappointed appli- 
cauts, and those whose interest in art is most 
keen found themselves thrust into positions in 
which it was all but impossible for them to 
fraine an accurate judgment. 

The opening performance consisted of two 
pieces of Moliére and an act from Racine. 
A prologue by M. Jean Aicard, entitled 
‘Molicre & Shakspeare,’ was, however, first 
recited by M. Got, in presence of the entire 
company. This is a little rhetorical, as such 
addresses ordinarily are, and has less epigram 
than we are accustomed to find.: It is, how- 
ever, ingenious and well written, and was finely 
delivered. 

Though the masterpiece of the comedy of 
Moliére, the one play in which the dramatist 
puts into burning words his sense of his own 
wrongs and his weariness under the share 
allotted him of the burden of humanity—his 
‘Hamlet,’ in fact—‘ Le Misanthrope’ is a 
difficult play wherewith to please an English 
audience. Without either action or situation, 
it seeks to interest by pure'y psychological 
processes, and exposes to vulgar gaze a 
nature which vulgar perceptions cau never 
penetrate. It is painful accordingly, if 
edifying, to watch the efforts to force into 
drollery the biting phrases of Alceste, of a 
public which, hearing of Molitre as a comic 
writer, waits for comic scenes. Still, thanks to 
the brilliant and tasteful dresses, which make 
the whole a faithful reproduction of seven- 
teenth century life, and to the exquisite 


, delivery of the verse—and thanks also to the 
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careful elaboration of character by actors like sented, the cause ol shasnes being, perhaps, the | disgusting effects of “intoxication, though 
i-) 


MM. Delaunay and Coquelin and Madame 
Favart—the whole, if a little long, was pleasant 
to contemplate. M. Delaunay imparts to 
Alceste more fierceness and disdain than we 
are accustomed to associate with the character, 
and less feeling of defeat and sorrow. The 
title chosen by Moliére justifies, and indeed 
may seem to necessitate, this view. It is pos- 
sible, however, to conceive of Alceste as one 
who is like the poet 

Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 

The love of love. 

His cynicism is but skin-deep, and that the 
mood which counsels his retreat into obscurity 
is ultimately to be changed seems apparent 
from the concluding lines of the play, ad- 
dressed by Philinte, his one friend, to Eliante, 
whon, ina fashion not quite easy to reconcile 
with his passion for Céliméne, Alceste regards 
as her possible successor :— 

Allons, madame, allons employer toute chose, 

Pour rompre le dessein que son cceur se propose. 
No such aspect is indicated by M. Delaunay, 
though it was suggested by his predecessor, 
M. Bressant. M. Coquelin was excellent as 
Oronte, and was the very marquis Moliére 
loved to draw—the combination of noble and 
ridiculous qualities at whom it was easy and 
unsafe to laugh. Madame Favart gave with 
purest diction and with admirable acerbity 
the speeches of Arsinoé, and Mdlle. Broisat 
was natural and agreeable as Eliante. MM. 
Prudhon, Baillet, and Boucher presented with a 
fidelity worthy of the predecessor and namesake 
of the artist last named the young butterflies 
of the court—men whose duties did not extend 
beyond attending the petit lever of their 
monarch. Mdlle. Croizette alone, whose style 
leans towards the realistic, seemed scarcely 
suited tu the part she played. 

The second act of ‘Phédre’ is that in 
which, with writhings and convulsions of 
shame and passion, Phédre owns to Hippolyte 
her fierce and incestuous love. No better 
part could be found for showing the intensity 
of which Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt is possessor. 
Such experiments can seldom be satisfactory, 
since an artist ought, in fact, to rise by the 
slow and requisite gradations of the drama to 
the point at which her passion is evinced. In 
the present case no difficulty of the kind was 
encountered. From the moment she entered 
on the stage, carefully guarded and supported 
by (none, Mdlle. Bernhardt realized fully 
the passionate, febrile, and tortured woman. 
Her supple frame writhed beneath the in- 
fluence of mental agony and restless desire, 
and her postures seemed chosen with admir- 
able art for the purpose of blending the 
greatest possible amount of seduction with the 
utmost possible parade of penitence. This is, 
of course, the true reading, and the whole 
shame of Phédre is due to her ill success. The 
key-note to her character is struck in a later 
act, the third, wherein she says :— 

Il n’est plus temps : il sait mes ardeurs insensées, 

De l’austére pudeur les bornes sont passées. 

J’ai délaré ma honte aux yeux de mon vainqueur, 
Kt l’expoir malgré moi s'est glissé dans mon cceur. 
While, accordingly, she exhausts herself in 
invective against herself for her crime, she is, 
in fact, in the very whirlwind of her passion 

studying, like a second Delilah, 


His virtue or weakness which way to assail. 
Obvious as is this view, it is not always pre- 








weakness of the actress. Iu the present case 
it was fully revealed, and the picture of abject 
and lascivious appeal was terrible in its in- 
tensity. The performance proves that Mdlle. 
Bernhardt deserves her high reputation. 
M. Mounet-Sully was excellent, his acting 
being wholly free from the extravagance with 
which it is sometimes charged. Full ad- 
vantage was taken of the one or two oppor- 
tunities for the display of power which the act 
affords. 

‘Les Précieuses Ridicules,’ which concluded 
the first day’s entertainment, was noteworthy 
for the admirable comic acting of the brothers 
Coquelin as Mascarille and Jodelet, the two 
lackeys disguised as noblemen. These scenes 
could not be better presented. Mdlle. Samary 
and Mdlle. Dinah-Felix were the two Pré- 
cieuses, and M. Thiron was Gorgibus. 

In the second and third days’ entertainment 
the classic répertoire yielded to the modern, 
both plays being by the chosen victim of 
the English censure, M. Dumas __jils. 
‘L’Etrangére’ is familiar to the London play- 
goer by a version given at the Haymarket. 
Those who remember the play only by this 
performance will have but a faint idea of its 
merits. With these there is little occasion at 
present to deal. As regards the interpretation, 
the rendering of the principal characters 
deserves all that has been said of it in Paris. 
Mdlle. Bernhardt is indescribable as Mrs. 
Clarkson, the Marquise of Madame Madeleine 
Brohan is unsurpassable, and M. Febvre’s 
Clarkson is a wonderful conquest over diffi- 
culties. Too high praise can scarcely be 
bestowed on the Duke of M. Coquelin, the 
Mauriceau of M. Thiron, and the Rémonin 
of M. Garraud. As a presentation of modern 
life, indeed, the whole was faultless. 

‘Le Fils Naturel’ was the means of in- 
troducing to the public M. Worms, who 
acted carefully and well, but scarcely rose to 
the level of his high reputation. Madame 
Jouassain, an admirable actress in the réles of 
dowagers and old women in general, also made 
a first appearance. This argumentative but 
brilliant comedy of M. Dumas attracted a 
less numerous audience, but pleased more than 
might have been expected. If portions of its 
dialogue are long, the major portion is in- 
cisive, and the whole is telling and fairly 
sympathetic. Three characters, taken re- 
spectively by MM. Coquelin, Febvre, and 
Thiron,—the Notaire, the father of the jils 
naturel, and the Marquis,—were played to per- 
fection. There was, indeed, no shortcoming, 
unless the hoarseness of Mdlle. Barretta in an 
ingénue part could be counted as such. 

M. Emile Zola’s ‘L’Assommoir ’ may be said 
to represent a crisis in the long struggle be- 
tween Idealists and Naturalists. Great, there- 
fore, was the excitement produced in Paris when 
a dramatic version of the novel was announced, 
a presentation of its most daring and salient 
features under “the fierce light that beats upon 
a stage” being contidently expected. It can 
hardly be said, however, that this expecta- 
tion was fultlled in. the work given at the 
Ambigu. The protracted fight between the 
rival washerwomen was reduced to the dis- 
charge of one or two pailfuls of water by each 
combatant, and to a single encounter with tke 
battotrs, the more gross details of the en- 
gagement being necessarily suppressed. The 









presented even too vividly, were curtailed anq 
softened, and much besides that produced 
revulsion in the reader was most properl 
withheld from the spectator, ‘ Drink,’ the ver. 
sion of ‘ L’Assommoir’ by Mr. Charles Reade, 
produced on Monday, avoids still more com: 
pletely the scenes that were most objected to 
in the book ; so that neither in Paris nur jn 
London has the question been clearl, raised 
in a dramatic shape whether the facts of real 
life carry with them an inherent right to re. 
production in art. Of ‘Drink’ it may be 
said that it contains no scene that has not its 
fair vindication in the motives of the piece, 
The baneful effects of drankenness cannot, of 
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course, be set forth without some details that Walents 


are painful and offensive, but these are no 
further exhibited than the necessary connexion 
between cause and consequence makes inevit- 
able. Mr. Reade’s drama resolves itself into g 
picture of domestic happiness invaded and 
ruined by a fatal propensity. 

Its success was due to a combination of 
causes. ‘ Drink’ is not a strongly built drama, 
It consists rather of a succession of tableaux 
than of a well-knit story. The persons who 
figure in it do not greatly engage interest 
either by their worth or by their individuality, 
nor is the interest which they do excite either 
of a high or subtle kind. The positions in 
which they appear, however, are novel and 
lifelike. As much may be said of the scenery, 
which includes some striking and characteristic 
views of Paris. Finally, Mr. Charles Warner's 
rendering of Coupeau—the central figure of 
the group—was of marked excellence. The 
actor’s genial tenderness and bonhomie as the 
husband and father, in the scene which ends 
with his fall feom the scatfold—one of the 
chief effects of the piece—-were delightfully 
easy and natural, and his picture in the 
closing scene of the drunkard alternately 
repelled and magnetized by the fatal 
bottle, then a prey to the terrible spectres 
which crowd upon his delirium, merits no 
common praise. Much of his acting here was 
as subdued and varied as it was truthful and 
impressive, while the climax of his terror, 
though appalling and necessarily repellant, 
was not overcharged. ‘lo Mr. William Rignold 
fell the part of the model artisan Gouget, 
who rises to be a master in his craft, The 
Gouget of ‘Drink’ has nothing of the shy 
taciturnity which in the novel half conceals his 
vein of tenderness. On the contrary, heis bluf 
and outspoken, Mr. Rignold was not deficient 
invigour. He delivered histemperance homilies 
with an energy that denoted conviction. His 
fault is that in this impersonation he has 
only one manner. Sturdy honesty of style 
will not cover all the requirements of 
character even so much on the surface as the 
Gouget of ‘Drink.’ Mr. Redmund had few 
opportunities as the insidious rascal Lantier} 
he did not turn these few to the best account 
A word of commendation is due to Mr. T. P. 
Haynes, who infused into the inebriety of Mes 
Bottes a touch of that sly enjoyment with 
which M. Dailly invests the same persouage 
in Paris. Miss Amy Roselle, capable of strong 
indignation, but frank, winning, and devoted, 
was quite equal to the general claims of 
Gervaise ; in the crisis of pathos and suffering 
she left, however, something to be desired. 
Miss Ada Murray gave such open warning of 
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jer evil dispositions by the fixed sinister look 
it was marvellous Gervaise could have 
igen deceived by her professions of forgiveness 
yd friendship. The gay, good-hearted Phoebe 
Sege—an interpolation of the dramatist—was 
bly sketched by Miss Fanny Leslie. A 
jitle lady named Katie Barry represented 
simply and effectively the character of Nana, 
(oupeau’s daughter. It is a relief to find that 
in ‘Drink’ Nana remains a child throughout, 
god does not develope into the precocious vice 
of the grown-up girl. The piece will pro- 
bably attract for some time. 

The summer programme at the Prince of 
Wales's Theatre is chosen apparently with a 
yiew to displaying the range of Mrs. Bancroft’s 
viglents. So wide is this, that it is pleasant in 
theinterest of our self-esteem to be able, during 
thepresence of the Comédie Frangaise, to con- 
template it. A woman who can put side by side 
two performances like those of Jenny North- 
cottin Mr. Gilbert’s “dramatic contrast” of 
‘Sweethearts’ and Nan in ‘Good for Nothing’ 
peed fear no competition, the one being as a 

imen of broad and infectious drollery not 
less admirable than is the other as a piece of 
ddicate artistic and emotional acting. So far 
the revival is a success. In other respects the 
management can scarcely be congratulated. 
Mr, Conway has caught cleverly the manners 
ofthe “operative” classes The members of 
the Prince of Wales’s company are scarcely at 
home, however, in the parts assigned them, 
and it is with no special favour we see those 
who have shown their aptitude for comedy 
presenting a set of characters of the same type 
asthose which now constitute the chief attrac- 
tion of ‘ L’Assommoir.’ 

A drama entitled ‘The Mother,’ produced 
at the Olympic, is a new version of an old 
melodrama. It has strong situations, and 
furnishes opportunity for some good acting on 
the part of Miss Ernstone and other members 
ofthecompany. Mr. Frank Harvey, by whom 
the adaptation is done, plays a small part 
with his customary discretion. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Mr. Buckstone’s two-act comedy, ‘ Josephine, 
the Child of the Regiment,’ adapted from the 
well-known operetta, has been revived for the 
moming performances at the Imperial Theatre. 
Mr. F. Vokes is Pumpernickel, the comic steward ; 
Miss Victoria Vokes the heroine; and Mr. C. 
Harcourt Sergeant Annibal Scalade. 

Tae Gaiety Company, driven from its home by 
the Comédie Francaise, has played during the 
week at the Crystal Palace. This evening it ap- 
pears at the Philharmonic. 

_ Miss Fanny Avpison is playing at the Standard 
in the stupidly named but fairly effective drama 
of ‘Sithors to Grind.’ 

@ Mz. Pascoe is re-editing and adding to ‘The 
Dramatic List,’ a new edition of which will be 
published in the autumn. He asks us to state 
that he will be greatly obliged if any who are 
interested in this work will direc’ bis attention to 
important published criticism of contemporary 
players which may have appeared in periodical 
literature. Communications may be addressed to 
Messrs, Hardwicke & Bogue, 192, Piccadilly. 

Iris the intention of M. Francisque Sarcey to 
hive a conference on the Comédie Frangaise at the 
Gaiety on Thursday morning next. 








To Corresponpents.—C. P. M.—A. B.—A. I.—W. H. W. 
“Al H. C B B—J. B.—J.-B. D.—W. S—B L— 
C.T. W.—A. H.—C. B.—received. 


—P, 








SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
LIST. 


—__>— 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR GILBERT 
SCOTT. 
NOW READY, 
1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 18s. 


PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY THE LATE 
SIk GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, R.A. 
Edited by his Son, G. GILBERT SCOTT, F.S.A., 
Some time Fellowof Jesus College, Cambridge. 


With an Introduction by the Very Rev, JOIIN WILLIAM 
BURGON, B.D., Dean of Chichester. 


And Steel Engraved Portrait of the Author after that by 
Richmond, 





Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth extra, about 350 pages, 168. 


The HOME ofthe EDDAS. By Charles 


G. WARNFORD LOCK, Member of the British Scandinavian 
Society, Fellow of the Icelandic Literary Society, &c. Witha 
Chapter on the SPRENGISANDR by Dr. C. LE NEVE 
FOSTER, B.A. F.G.8., &. 


ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES 


OF THE 


GREAT ARTISTS. 


It is proposed to issue this Series in the form of handbooks, which 
may be read in the study, the clags-room, or the fields Each work will 
be the History of a Great Artist, or a bricf history of a Group of Artists 
of one school; and will contain Portraits of the Masters, and as many 
Examples of their art as can be readily procured. 


TITIAN. From the most recent authorities. By 
KICHARD FORD HEATH, B.A., Oxford. [Now ready. 


REMBRANDT. From the Text of C. Vosmarr. 
By J. W. MOLLET, B.A., Officier de I'Instruction Publique 
(France). (Now re «dy. 


RAPHAEL. From the Text of J. D. Passavant. 


By N. D’ANVERS, Author of ‘ Elementary History of Art.’ 
(Shortly. 


VANDYCK and HALS. From the most recent 
Authorities. By PERCY R. HEAD, Lincoln College, Oxford. 
(Shortly. 
*,* Several other Volumes in preparation. 
Each volume is illustrated with from 15 to 20 Full-Pege Engravings, 
printed in the best manner. The price of each volume is 38. 6d. 





CHILDREN’S LIVES, and How to 
Protect them: a Handbook for Ready Reference. By WILLIAM 
LOMAS, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 68. (Ready. 


THE NEW ADDITIUN TO LOW’S STANDARD SIX-SHILLING 
NOVELS Is 


VICTOR HUGO’S HISTORY of a 


CRIME. 


LOW’S STANDARD SIX-SHILLING 
NOVELS. 


Smail post 8vo. cloth extra, price 6s. 


BLACK MORE (R. D.)—ALICE LORRAINE. 
BLACKMORE (R. D.)—-CLARA VAUGHAN. 
BLACK MORE (R. D.)—-CRADOCK NOWELL 
BLACK MORE (RK. D)—CRIPPS the CARRIER. 
BLACK MOKE (R. D.i—LOKNA DOUNE. 
BLACK (WILLIAM)- DAUGHTER of HETH. 
BLACK (WILLIAM)-IN SILK ATTIRE. 
BLACK (WILLIAM)—KILMEVY. 

BLACK (WiLLIAM)—LADY SILVERDALE’S SWEETHEART. 
BLACK (WILLIAM)-—THREE FEATHERS. 

HUGO (VICTOR) -NINETY-THREE. Illustrated. 

HUGO (VICTOR)—HIsSTOKY of a CRIME. 

WRECK of the “GROSVENOR,” and MUTINY of the CREW. 
MACQUOID (Mrs.)\—ELINOR DKYDEN. 

A FRENCH HEIRESS in her OWN CHATEAU. 





London: Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE & RIVING- 
Ton, Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street, £.C, 





NEW BOOKS. 


—~o— 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE 
to the ENGLISH LAKE DISfRICTS, Sixth Edition, with 
Nine Maps and Three Panoramic Views, feap. tvo. cloth, 78, 

[Next week, 
*,* The Sections separately :—KESWICK—WINDER- 
MERE and LANGDALE—CUNIStUN, BUTTERMERE, 
and WASIWATER—GRASMERKE and ULLSWATER., 
With Maps, ls, 6d. each. 


Also, A SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE 
to the ENGLISH LAKES. By the SAME 
AUTHUK, With Maps, 1s. td. 

“ The care which Mr, Jenkinson has expended on the work is 
remarkable, It would seem that whenever a doubt could be 
solved by a walk of tilty or a hundred miles be has not hesitated 
to take it.... Phe result is apparent on every page. Phe geueral 
arrangement of the volume is admirable ; tue waps are good ; 
but pertiaps the most striking feature vt the book—a teavure, 
indeed, which distinguishes it from almost all other guides—is 
the clear and careful manner in which the traveller is directed 
over mountain-paths aud sheep-tracks, through lonely valleys 
and across desolate mours,”"—#all Mati Gazette. 





Feap. 8vo. with Map, cloth, 2s, 


TOURIST’S GUIDE to NORTH 
DEVON and the EXMOOK DISTKICT, By K, N, 
WOKTH, F.G.8., Author of ‘ ‘Tourist’s Guide to South 
Wevon,’ ‘ History of Piymuuth,’ &c, 





Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth, 2s, 


TOURIST’S GUIDE to the ENGLISH 
LAKE DISTRICT, By H. 1. JENKINSON, F.R.G,S., 
Author of Practical Guides to ‘ Lhe English Lakes,’ * North 
Wales,’ *‘The Isle of Man,’ ‘ The isle vt Wight.’ 

In the press, uniform in size and price, 
NOKFOLK, By Water Ky, 
SURREY. By G. PaiLiirs Bevay, F,G.S. 
CUANNEL ISLANDS. By BaxjaMin CLARKE. 

The following Volumes have been already published in the 
Series: —CURNWALL, DEKBYSHIRE, SUUTH DEVON, 
KENT, ROUND AKOUL LUNDUN, SUSSEX, YURKSHIRE 
(North and East Riding), and YURKSHIRE (West Riding), 





Large post 8vo, with 20 Maps and 56 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s, 


AUSTRALASIA (Stanford’s Compen- 
dium of Geography and Travel). Based on Hellwaids ‘ Die 
rde und Ihre Volker,’ Edited aud bxtended by A. K, 
WALLACE, F.R.G.38,, Author of ‘The Malay Archipelago,’ 
‘Geographical Distributivun of Animals,’ &c, With kthno- 
Jogical Appendix by A. H. KEANH, M.A.1, 





Crown &vo, illustrated, cloth, 4s, 6d. 


MODERN METEOROLOGY : a Series 


of Six Lectures delivered under the auspices of the Me- 
teorological society. By Dr, MANN, F.KLC.4; J. K 
LAUGHION, F.K.G.S.; KR, SPRACHAN; Kev, W, CLE- 
MENT LEY, M.A,; G, J. SYMUNS, P.its.; and KR, HM, 
SULT, M_A, F.R.S. 


Extract from Preface. 

“* The science of Meteorology, as it is studied at the present 
day, way well receive the designation of ‘modern,’ Its renova- 
tiou dates from the proposal to employ telegraphy in the trans- 
inission of meteorological observations, which proposal was 
reaiized hardly more than a quarter of a century ago. ihe dif- 
fusion of this knowledge, however, is slow; and it appeared to 
the Council of the Meteorological society thata set of Lectures 
explanatory of modern views, and stiowing how the siock of 
knowledge of an vider date may be thereby illustrated, would, 
im the present condition of the science, be weil timed.” 





lemy 8vo, cloth, Gs, 


The FAMINES of the WORLD: Past 
and Present. By CORNELIUS WALFOKD, F.1.A. F.S.8., 
ac., Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘ lnsurance Cyclopwuia,’ 
Keprinted trum the Statistical Journal. 





Crown $yo, 1s. 


The ZULUS and BOERS of SOUTH 
AFRICA. A Fragment of Kecent History, By ROBERT 
JAMES MANN, MD, F.R.C.S,, late Superintendent of 
Education in Natal, 

Demy 4to, with 8 Plates, containing many hundred Illustra- 

tions, andDVescriptive Levuer-press, boards, 4s, 


FLORAL DISSECTIONS, _§illustra- 
tive of Typical Genera of the Writish Natural Orders, 
Lithographed by the Rev, GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A, 
F.L.5. F.G.S,, Lecturer on Botany at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital Medical School, at the Birkbeck Institute, and 
Examiner in Natural Science for the College of Preceptors, 
For the Use of sciools and Students in Botany. 





London ; Epwatp Stasrorp, 55, Charing Cross, S.W. 
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HE MUSICAL TIMES, for JuNE, contains :— 

The Mendelssohn Family— —Collections of Chants—The Great 
Com rs: Mendelssohn—Cheap and Free Concerts—The UOperas— 
The Richter Concerts—Madame Viaid-Louis, Crystal Palace, Bach 
Choir, and Mr. H. Leslie’s Concerts, &c.—Foreiga and Country News, 
&c.—Price 3d.; postage, 4d.; Annual Subscription, 48 , including postage. 





HE MUSICAL TIMES, for June, contains :— 
* Behold the Sun in Gold Descending,’ Part-Song, for S. A. T. B., 
by Florence A. Marshall, price separately, iid. 





HE STORY of MOZART’S REQUIEM. Care- 
fully sme from the best and most Authentic Sources, by 
WILLIAM PULE, F.R.S., Mus. Doc. Price le. 





EREWABD: a Dramatic Cantata. The Libretto 
by WILLIAM GRIST, the Music Covaposed by EBENEZEL 
PROUT. Price 4:. 


HE LORD of the ISLES: a Dramatic Cantata. 
Founded on Sir Walter Sevtt’s Poem. By FRANK MURRAY. 

The Music Composed by HENRY GADSBY. Price 4s. 
London: carey Ewer & Co. 1, Berners-street, W. ; and 80 and 81, 
Queen-street, E.C. 


” Bighth Edition, post free, 1s. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the 
only Raceentel Method of Curing this Disease. By ROBERT 
G. WATTS, M.D. M.R.C.S, L.S.A., &., 5, Bulstrode-street, Cavendish- 
square, Londen, W 
London: | C. Mitchell & Co. Red Lion- court, Fleet street. 


Now ready, cloth, 52. 


OEMS. By Henry Exiiot Mapex, M.A., 
Author of * Philip Ashton, and Other Poems,’ * Princes and 
Princesses.’ 
Chester : en & Golder. London: Griffith & Farran, St. 
Paul's Churchyard 


Just out, amy 8vo. 376 pp. price 10s. fd. 
REAMS of MY SOLITUDE; or, the Mysteries 
of the Heavens. By JOSHUA PRUSOL. 
This Work places the Science of Astronomy on a New Basis, and 
many ofits Undiscovered Wonders are for the first time Keveuled. 
London: Reeves & Turner, 196, Strand, W.C. 


Just published, crown 8vo. price ls. 
RPINGHAM: a Novel. By Lovrs CEctt. 
The object of the writer is to point out the sin of marrying iato 
families which are unhealthy, 
“The characters are lifelike.”—Brie/. 
London : Provost & Co. 40,  Tavistock- street, W. c. 


COMPANION tees TO THE * HISTORY OF ROMAN 
TERATURE 
Now ready, in bene 8vo. cloth bevelled, 108. 6d. 
PECIMENS of ROMAN LITERATURE, from 
the Earliest Period to the Times of the Antonines. 

Part l. ROMAN THOUGHT -— Religion, Philosophy and Science, 
Art and Letters. Part I!1. RUMAN SITY LE—Descriptive, Rhetorical, 
and Humorous Passages. 

Edited by CHARLES T. CRUTTWELU, M.A., Merton College, 

Oxford, Head —_— 4 Bradficld College ; 


PEAKE BANTON, B.A., ome ~~ Scholar of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 
With Synopsis and Indices complete. 
London: Charles Griffin & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 





7OOLOGICAL | SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS 


Now ready, 


PROCEEDINGS of the SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
of the Society for 1879. Part I., containing the Papers read at the 
Scientitic Meetings in January and February, 1s79. With 16 Plates, 
mostly coloured, lz. Wath Plates uncoloured, 3s. 

TRAN — INS of the SOCIETY, Vol. X. 

‘art 1, ce 218, containing OBSERKV ATIONS on the 
t R ANILD E: a Family of Lepidopterous Insects, with a Synopsis 
of the Famuy and a Monograph of Voronidia, one of the Genera of 
which itis composed. By J. VU. WESTWOOD. With 4 Flates. 
These muy be obtained at the Society’s Office, 11, Hanover-square, W.. 

7 ti ‘Longmans, Paternoster-row, E.U.; or through any Book’ 

seller. 


SIR JOHN LUBBOCK’S PREHISTORIC TIMES. 
Just published, Fourth Edition, 8vo. 188, 


PREHISTORIC TIMES, as Illustrated by Ancient 
Remains and the Manners and Custems ef Modern Savages. By 
Sir JOHN LUBBOUK, Bart., M.P. F.R.S., & 

4 London: F. Norgate, 7, King-street, Covent-garden. 


HUMAN LONGEVITY. 
Now ready, post 8vo. 18. 6d. 


TSS LONGEVITY of MAN: its Facts and its 
Fictions. With a Prefatory Letter to Professor Uwen, C.B.,‘Un 
Exceptional Longevity: its Limits and Frequency.’ by W TLLLAM 

. TALUMS, F.S.A., Deputy Librarian, House of :.ords. 

“*Mr. Thoms was admirably qualified to perform the task which he 
has undertaken, and he has performed it with signal success. His 
remarks upon the evidence which is generally adduced to prove the 
extreme age of individuals are perspienous and sound. This portion 
of the work is carefully executed, and will have interest to those whose 
vocation calls them to ceal with evidence. No. one but Sir George C 
Lewis could have undertaken such a work, and even he could not have 
Produced a more practical aud intelligent book.” 

aw Magazine and Review, July, 1873. 
Frederick Norgate, 7, King-street, Covent-garden. 


Crown 8vo. with Portrait, price 72. 6d. 


=, . ° ° . . 

ENE DESCARTES: his Life and Meditations. 

A New Translation of the ‘ Meditationes,’ with Introduction, 

Memoi’,and Commentary. By RILHARD LOWNDEs, Author of 
‘an tutroduction to the Philosophy of Primary Beliefs.’ 

** Exceedingly well adapted to introduce the student to Descartes, 
and torough nim to the history of one main development of modern 
thought ..Our author's attempt toelucidate the real aim and purport 
of the * Meditarions,’ and to show the hearing of that work on recent 
phicosophic discussions, is well conceived ana execut is com- 
weutary foreshad vith suffict distinctness the transformation 
of the problems of lescartes in the hands of Kant, and gives to the 
pgiieh :eader, iu language singularly clear from perplexing techni- 
calities, au account of the main characteristics of the German as con- 





1Frasted with our own way of approaching and dealing with philos:phic 
~ Saturday Review. 
London F, Norgate 7 Kitg-street, Covent-garden 


questions.” 








Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 78. 6d. 


MANUAL of SCIENTIFIC TERMS, PRO- 
P NOUNCING, ETYMOLOGICAL, and EXPLANATORY. 
Chiefly comprising Terms in Botany, Natural History, Anatomy, 
Medicine, and Veterinary fs _" an Appendix of Specific 
Names. By Rev. J. STORNMUUT 


Edinburgh: Maclachlan & Stewart. , Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


NEALE’S ABBEY CHURCH OF 
ST. ALBAN. 


—_>—_. 





This imperial folio volume contains 60 Plates, each 22 inches 
by 15 inches, also Descriptive Letter-press by 


JAMES NEALF, F.S.A. A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 





Saturday Review. —‘‘ We doubt if any of our cathedrals have 
ever before been subjected to so close and intelligent an 
examination and illustration.” 

Athencum.—“'The most valuable book that has yet ap- 
peared, or is ever likely to appear, on this cathedral..... The 
drawings are admirably executed.” 

Academy.—“‘ A magnificent folio volume..... To the student 
the book, entirely trustworthy as it is,cannot fail to prove of the 
highest value.” 

Art-Journal.—‘‘ We welcome with especial pleasure the 
publication of the beautiful volume.....The geometrical 
drawings are all that could be desired, and the more artistic 
parts are treated most happily.” 

Notes and Queries.—‘‘ By far the best record of St. Alban’s 
is comprised in these admirable drawings, perfectly reproduced 
by photo-lithography.” 

Builder.—‘‘ It supplies the most thorough set of illustrations 
yet produced among us..... The analysis of architectural 
details is exhaustive. A considerable task well performed.” 

Church Quarterly.—‘‘ Mr. Neale’s book is invaluable..... 
There is not a page in this beautiful book which does not 
induce one to linger over it.” 

British Quarterly Review.—‘‘The beok of illustrations is a 
perfect work.....Its author merits public thanks.” 





PRINTED FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 
* A few Copies remain, which may be obtained for 5/. each, 
from 
James NEALE, F.S.A., —— 
8, Adelphi- terrace, Strand, W.C 





JHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LON DON,.—Established 1783, 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


K4e42 INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79, PALL MALL. 
For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds ve pores m4 
Also a Subscribed Capital ofmore than |. £1,5 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at the ‘Office, or 
from any of the Company’s Agents, post free. 
GEORGE HUM PHREYS, Actuary and nd Secretary. 


GUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 63, THREADNEEDLE-STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 60, CHARING ChOSS. 
And at Oxford-street, corner of Vere-street. 
Established 1810. 


Low Premiums for Young Lives. 
J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 


LAY 


Assets on the 3ist December, 1873.. 1873 
Income for the year 1878 . 
Amount paid in Claims to Bist T las 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto alloti 3, 

The Expenses of Mavagement (including Commission) are under 4) 
per cent. of the Annual Income. 

Attention is specially directed to the Revised Prospectus of the 
Society ; to the New Kates of Premium, which are materially lower for 
Young Lives than heretofore ; to the New Conditions as to extended 
poe Ga free travel and residence ; aud tothe Keduced Rates of extra 
Pre 

oun are granted on security of Life Interests and Reversions in 
connexion with Policies of Assurance. 

Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on apolication. 


ACCIDENTS OCCUR 
i 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 

RATLWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
Subscribed Capiial, 1,000,000. Annual Income, 2!4,0001. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ standing. 
1,350,000. have been paid as Compensation, 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway fratione, the Local Agents, or 
ornhill, London. WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 








LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
LONDON, 


FLEET- STREET, 







DAILY! 
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Jj ocura GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENs, 
Sold by all Stationers throughout the World. 





i 
NO CHARGE FOR STAMPING IN COLOURS BY MACHINERY 


ENNER & KNEWSTUB 
HERALDIC STATIONERS AND ENGR AVERS, 
beg to cal pein to meg’ superb Specimens of ILL 
RELIEF STAMPING an Dik SIN ING, sisi ae ame 
of work with the aon yt price; also to ti new m — 
pe in Colours {by machinery, Withour ‘CHARGE 
uantities of not less un Two Reams and 1,0) Envelopes, & 
Clubs, Public Fda hag a large consumers generally, ai imm: 
saving is thus effected. All kinds of Stationery at the most mode 
prices. Cash discount 10 per cent. rate 


JENNER & KNEWSTUOB, to the Queen, 33, St. J: y 
66, Jermyn-street, 8.W Q : ames's-street, and 





395, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


MARES, DURLACHER BROTHERS il 
4! perticular attention to their fine COLLECTION of BLUE ang 

WHIT KIN, ENAMELLED ORIENTAL PORCELAIN, 
Cordova Stamped Leather, Antique Stuffs, Furniture, Interior Fit: 
tings, and General Articles of Decoration. 

395, OXFORD-STREET, W. 

MARKS, DURLACHER BROTHERS guarantee e b; 
by them, and are open to purchase genuine Works of Att or rn 
description. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Cash Prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 
_—— Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post free, 
DER 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road; and 19, 90, and 
21, Fan oy W.C. Established 1862. 








EF MOEDER begs to announce that the whole of 
e the above Premises haverecently been Rebuilt, specially ada) 
for the Furniture Trade, and now form one of the most commodioug 
Warehouses in the metropolis. 
d-room Suites, from 61. 68. to 50 Guineas. 
Drawing-room Suites, from 91. 98. to 45 Guineas. 
ining-room Suites, from 71. 78. to 40 Guineas. 
And all other Goods in great variety. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road; and 19, 90, and 
21, Morwell-street, W. 0. Established | 1062. 


HEAL & SON 


HAVE ON SHOW FHE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 








| EAL & SON’S CATALOGUE, with 450 Desi 

of Bedsteads and Bed-room Furniture, with Price List of 
Bedding, sent free by post. 

195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 


MHE MALVER WATERS — 
To obtain these me at oe a BLE WATERS, the purest in 
the World, apply to W BURROW, Malvern. In Cases, 
carriage free.—See Times oe oor Article, April 12 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


EA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, 
Bearing their Signature, 
“LEA & PERRIN S,” 
Which cones is placed on every Bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE 
AUCE, and without which none is genuine. 
Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse % Blackwell, 
London ; and Ex = pines generally. tail, by Dealers in 
throughout the 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
je and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, *Sole Proprietors 
“ the celebrated Receipts, and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, 
AUCES, and CONDIMENTS so long and favourably ict 
= their name, beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by 
them is guaranteed as entirely Unadulterated.—92, Wigmore-street, 
Cavendish-square (late 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square); and 15, 
Trinity-street, London, 8 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.— CAUTION. —The 
admirers of this celebrated Sauce if Ladensy s yy to 


observe that each Bottle, prepared by E 
label used so many years, signed ** Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


AINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon Dentist, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, LONDON 
(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly 

















Painless System of adapting { 


(Prize Medal, London and Paris) 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH by ATMOSPHERIO PRESSURE. 
Pamphlet Gratis and post free. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 
The Metieal Proteesion, jd over, Forty, tome ae 
roved 0’ ure ution as the 

aeIDI 1DI TY, “et, the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, aut 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; moe + 7s e safest 
=— for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, C 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 











ta ’ ” ° 
LD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND'S” SARSA 
PARILLA, the Blood Purifier.—This Medicine fe remorel 
influence upon the Blood, which it enriches and purifies. It removes 
Pimpies and Blotches, Purifies the System, and acts like acharm. Al ~ 
a sustaining and purifying Tonic itis imvaluable, and bighly reco 
mended in long standing cases of Indigestiov , Nervousness, cues 
Colds, Scrofula, Gout, Dropsy, and Wasting of Flesh. Sold by . a 
gists. "Caution.— Get the red and blue wrapper, with the et 
in the centre. No other genuine. In bottles, 28. 6d., 48. 6d., 78. 6, 
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“ LEARNED, CuHatty, Userun.”—Atheneum. 



































NS, 
INERY Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 
Us, 
=| NOTES AND QUERIES 
perfection 
mode of e 
pes. 
moder Vols. L, II., III, IV., V., VI, VIL, VIII, IX. and X. 
reet, and ’ 
witagdh FIFTH SERIES. 
Luna Containing, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects :— 
SELAIN, 
“a Ht’ | pNGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. PHILOLOGY. 
bject sola The Dream and Death of Thomas, Lord Lyttelton—The Elective Carr = Carse—Heel Taps—“ Bloody ”—Spurring—Nor for Than 
Of every and Deposing Power of Parliament—Anne Boleyn—Scottish —Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reforms—Surrey Provincial- 
Titles—Burial-Place of Edmund, Duke of Somerset—Elizabeth, isms—Quadragesimalis—S. v. Z.—English Words compared with 
[ENTS Queen of Robert Bruce—Bondmen in England—Serfdom in the Icelandic—Gingham—The Termination Y in Place-Names— 
Scotland—Grahame, Viscount Dundee—A Jacobite Letter— Calomel—Yeux—Cameo—Hall, Wych, and Salt Works—Shad- 
Abbotsford in 1825—Compurgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, dongate—Shakspeare’s Name. 
seine 1417—Knox’s ‘ History of the Reformation’—Good Friday and | GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
9, 90, and Easter Sunday, temp. Charles I1.—The Jews in England in the | The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms of Hungary-— 
Thirteenth Century— Warrants for the Execution of Charles I. Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Baronetcies—The Arms of 
vhole of —The Fitzalans and Stewarts. Sir Francis Drake—The Arms of English Sees—Bar Sinister— 
mmodlou BIOGRAPHY Strawberry Leaves on Coronets—Byron Arms—F. E. R. T. in 
i the Savoy Arms—Seal of Prince of Livonia—The Templars and 
T. Allington—William Roy—Caspar Hauser—Charles Owen of Hospitallers. 
Warrington—Paolo Sarpi—The Descent of Willi Penn— 
ee William, “Abbot of Mameey—A. H. Rowan—George Cromer, wa ono of Dr. Johnson—Marks on Porcelain—Italian Works 
See ee — age cge cei of of Art at Paris in 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolds; Miss Day: Mrs. 
‘OF ee ae €3e ae Saye, he Come Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate—Various Paintings and 
Jeremiah Horrox a 5 
TURE. , : Engravings. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY tara MATTERS. - ' one . 
Daige Shakspeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works—Milton’s pes me = yo ote nar” Q bases age = - oe 
ead ‘L’Allegro’—Unpublished Letter of Macaulay—‘ Histoire des iii ieee all iiecaanad aie aniaeadimameen<th: ion eee 
— Médecins Juifs Anciens et Modernes’—Earle’s ‘ Philology of the peg enn aer iggh ler elie ll oe agg Pet yep Base Bote 
| a > TT . ' of England—Laud’s Service Buik—Epitaph of Cardinal Howard 
RS English Tongue ’—Unpublished Poems by Burns—Dr. Johnson ie St. Cuthbert’s Barial-pl Old Northern Enclisl 
* Tn Cae, and Mrs, ‘Turton—‘ From Greenland’s Icey Mountains ’—Chap- | Se een are a ee 
se  - - ts ‘i, MS. Psalter—Bere Kegis Church—xacred Vessels—A Roman 
Books—Lord Byron in Scotland—Welsh Language—Unpub- Catholic Visitation i 1709—Episcopal Titles—St. Georve’s I ft 
pina lished Letter of John Wesley—The Works of Thomas Fuller— | — ries 2 prvetienng r ey, ~ . T k oe — 
UCE The Welsh Testament—Burns’s Ode on the American Civil War | — Registrum Sacrum Batay anaes —Comennnren = ens—Fasting 
L, —Opus Questionum divi Augustini—Letter of Smollett—‘ The Commnntes is the Cheech * Englaad—The Title of Reverend 
Pilorim’s Progress ’— Development of the Press. 1824-1874— —Consecration of Ghurch Plate—‘* Defender of the Faith ”— 
—) " srr "9 r “ g?? ° 
ERSHIRE Books written by Mrs. Ulivia Serres: ‘The Book.’ The “ Breeches” Bible. 
CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
Blackwell, y ° ’ 
"SES | POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLE-LORE. ere rage rn 
Martis gram xiii. 75—Lucretis 0 s—Medieval an 
A. UCES, Ague Charms—Birds of Ill Omen—Candlemas Gills—Eggs and an ye oy and Geek Verse—Mittitur in disco—Catullus : 
PICKLES Drunkenness—Evil Eye—Jewish Superstitions—Hydrophobia | “Hoe ut dixit”—Sandon” (Horace)—Cicero—Lucus a non 
——~ 7 prevented—Handkerchief thrown on Suicide’s Coffin—Ladies and Lesende. 
Je Lionesses—The Seven Whistlers. TOPOGRAPHY. 
I, — The Sandwich Islands—Origin of the Names of the American States 
anal POETRY, BALLADS, and mre = . —Arthur’s Oven on the Carron—Scottish History —The Yardley 
The real Richelieu and Bulwer’s Richeliea—“ The Irish Brigade” | Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Kensington—Travelling in Italy 
TRY. —Thomas Decker—Mrs. Siddons a Sculptor—Barham’s Lines on | Forty Years Ago—The Equestrian Statue in Hyde Park— 
3 : Jean - sean aggre % sn cg neg rs rag tl 2 | Arthurian Localities: Scotland—The Sacred Lotus—St. John’s 
ain’s Inspection of Plays—Emma Isola—A Poem by W. M. | Chapel, Bedford-row. 
s perfectly Praed—Goethe—Shelley—Henry VIII. as a Poet—The Austra- | 
lian Drama—Charles I. as a Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suck- | MISCELLANEOUS. ‘ . a oe i 
Rae Ute : ‘het | Christian Names—Pillar Posts—Hanging in Chains and Trons— 
—- ling—Oxfordshire Christmas Miracle-Play—Christmas Mummers | Georze ILI. and the Piz—The Kilkenny Uats—The Waterloo and 
P Deametiee—Deste and Nis Tyamvtere—Ene Cleiiian Seam. | Peniusular"Medals—The Clerical a Healthy Profession—U nlawful 
ESIA Games of the Middle Ages—Itinerant Empirics—Sunday News- 
rome *OPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. | papers—Gipsies—The Wordsworth—Double Returns in Parlia- 
Nae “You know who the Critics are” —‘ You may put it in your eye | mentary Elections—Curiosities of Corporation Records—spiritual 
pildren, aad and see none the worse for it”—Called Home—God’s Church and | Apparitions—-The * Dial” System of Telegraphy— Professor 
_ the Devil’s Chapel—U naccustomed as I am to publie speaking— | Becker's “ Gallus” —Skating Literature—Cricket— London Com- 
SARSA- Tout vieut & point—Wise after the event—La Parole a été don- | panies, or Guilds—A ‘Travelling Cusor of the Olden Time— 
a singular née & ’homme—Robbing Peter to Pay Paul—The End justifies Gunpowder Plot—Baths in the Mid.le Ages—The Little Sum- 
moves all M4 y ° J I . ° . § 
charm. AS the Means—The English seemes a Foole and is a Foole. | mer—W hitsuntide—Michaelmas—Christmas Contrasts. 
ghly Te ° } 
ess, Cougs’ 
— 
Published by JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO’S NEW 


THE NEWEST WORKS OF FICTION, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL BY THE POPULAR AU THOR OF ‘LOVE'S CONFLICT,’ ‘WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN,’ 
PETROUNEL,’ &c. 


A BROKEN BLOSSOM. By Florence Rherset, | 


Author of ‘ Love's Conflict,’ ‘Woman Against Woman,’ &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
NOTICE.—NEW STORY BY THE errs ay THOR OF MEG,’ ‘THE CURATE'SS DISCIPLINE,’ 
’ &. 


HOW HE WON HER. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 


* Woman's Wrong,’ &c. 8 vols. 31s. 6d. 
John Bull says:—‘‘* How He Won Her’ is a very pleasant story, written without exaggeration, and maintaining a 
moderate, equable degree of merit from beginning to end..... To the manner and style of the author we have nothing but 
praise to give.” 
The Scotsman says :—“ A book that can be read with unmixed enjoyment by people of all ranks and of all ages.” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF ‘ST. SIMON’S NIECE,’ ‘ MISS DOROTHY’S CHARGE,’ &c. 


HER FRIEND LAURENCE. By Frank Lee 


CATCHING a TARTAR. By G. Webb Appleton, 


Author of ‘Frozen Hearts.’ 3 vols. 31s. 60. 

The Spectator says :—“‘The narrative moves on briskly, and never lets the attention flag. 
many faults (the too surprising and numerous coincidences constituting one chief defect) may be readily understood..... 
But the novel has the essential merit of being readable. T. he parson, with his sham earnestness and surface-gift of attrac- 
tive sensibility, is a character of more than average power.” 

The Athenzeum says :—‘‘ Both in style and construction the author has manifestly set himself to produce his best 
work, and the result may be considered a success.” 

John Bull says: :—“ ‘Catching a Tartar’ is an immense advance on the author's last novel, ‘Frozen Hearts.’ The 
reader's interest is seized in the first chapter, and it may safely be said that there is not a dull page in the book from 
the first to the last... .. Taken as a whole, ‘Catching a Tartar’ is a bright and thoroughly interesting novel, which any one 


who begins will be pretty certain to finish.” 
or, a Lady’s Four Wishes. 


The BLACK SQUIRE; 
The Spectator says :—‘‘‘ The Black Squire’ is well worth reading.” 


By DAVUS. 3vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Athenzeam says :—“‘ ‘ The Black Squire’ is a good story.” 

The Scotsman says :—‘‘‘ The Black Squire’ is undoubtedly a very clever novel, with plenty of interest apart from 
its political and ecclesiastical peculiarities.” 

The Graphic says : — ‘‘ ‘Davus’ makes his characters talk sensibly and well, and shows himself a man of culture 
and some power of criticism... .. ‘The Black Squire’ is a clever book.” 

The Standard says :—*‘ The hamourist. ... Will enjoy and admire a good deal of it very heartily.” 

The Morning Post says :—‘‘ The clergy will read this book with more interest than the laity, for it addresses itself 
almost entirely to them; and it is not too high praise to accord * Davus ’ when it is said of him that his style is singularly 
tine and powerful, and the knowledge he displays of the Church of England as she is at present is evidently the result of 
profound study and personal experience. ....‘The Black Squire’ is a remarkable book, well worth reading, and one which 
will induce many to await the publication of another work from the same pen with much interest.” 


The MASTER of REDLEAF. By Elizabeth A. 


MERIWETHER. 3 vols, 31s. 6:/. 


STONEDELL LODGE. By Frederick Spencer Bird, 


Author of ‘ Harrington.’ 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


OUR VICAR. By Wynter Frore Knight, B.C.L. 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
The Athengeum says :—‘“‘ There is a good deal that is clever in Mr. Knight's history of ‘ The Vicar of Pollington.’ 
--His book is diverting..... The reader may laugh and cry over Mr. Knight$ story, and that is no slight recom- 


mendation.” 


PHILIP LYNDON’S TROUBLES. By Edith Owen 


BOURNE. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. (This day. 
The QUEEN of TWO WORLDS: a Novel. 
By LAURENCE BROOKE. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. [This day. 
A TIGER LILY. By L. Mervyn. 2 vols. 21s. 
[This day. 


HIS WIFE. By Mrs. C. J. Newby, Author of 


LYNTON ABBOTT’S CHILDREN: a Novel. 
3 vols. 31s.6d. (Next week. 


LONDON: SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO. 10, 


10, SoUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, June 7th, 1879, 


PUBLICATIONS. 


| of Highland scenery are excellent, while those of the homesteads and 


SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND. 


re 


EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 
_Eeypr UNDER ISMAIL PASHA 


Being some Chapters of Contemporary History. Edited 
by BLANCHARD JERROLD. Large post 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 12s. [Just ready, 


TWO FAIR LADIES. By F.B. Drew 


BICKERSTAFFE DREW. Crown 8vo. 73s. 6d, 


SORRENTINA. . By Gina Rose. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Scotaman.—“ Freshness and simplicity of style.” 
Sunday Times.—** A pretty tale.” 


The VIKING. By M. R. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Scotsman —‘‘ Altogether ‘The Vikirg* is both a wholescme and a 
very readable book.” 

Weekly Times.—* The descriptions of scenery and persons are vivid 
and interesting.” 

Sunday Times.—‘“The story is, however, well written, and will be 
found to repay the trouble of reading better than sme of its more 
sentimental rivals.” 


"WARE HEARTS: a Story. Crown 


8vo. 5s. 


The SOLE REWARD of SO MUCH 


LOVE. By DANTON BAINES. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


SYMBOL GEOGRAPHY. By A.LD. 


In wrapper, with Map and I)lustrations, 2s, 


POPPLEWAGS. 


ornamental cover, 2s. 6d. 
<cademy.—* A very readable and inoffensive little story.” 


AT the ELEVENTH HOUR: a 


Story. By AUSTYN GRAHAM. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The HOUSE of ACHENDAROCH; 
pda age gr ~ Love Story. By M. EMILY CAMERON. 


Saturday Review.—** There is a great deal of pleasant description and 
of sensible writing .... Donald, the Achendaroch keeper, and his house- 
hold, with their blending of clan-royalty, s:mp icity, and superstition, 
are just what we might imagine them ; while MacRae’s Jandlady iss 
lifelike old Scotch gentlewoman, who bears her stiaitened circum- 
stances with resignation and coursge, and awakens all our warmest 
sympathy as the affectionate mother of a scapegrace son. The pictures 


By Chrome. In 


hop-gardens and apple-orchards of Worcestershire show a Jively appre 
ciation of the more luxurious South.” 

Atheneum.—“ Will be appreciated by those who are at all familiar 
with the country and the people she describes. .... Many minor charac 
ters are well described, but Mary Hamilton herself is a truly womanly 
portrait, and would alone go far to redeem a less artistically skilful 
story than the present.” 


The LAST of the KERDRECS. By 


WILLIAM MINTURN, Author of ‘Travels West.’ 
Crown 8vo. 73. (Just ready. 


A GREAT LADY. From the German 


of DEWALL. Translated by LOUISE HARRISON. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Just ready. 





NEW POEMS. 


WEAK MOMENTS. By Xoc. Crown § 


8vo. 5s. 


ZARAH: a Romaunt of Modern Life. 


By TROUBADOUR. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


SONGS in the STRIFE. By J. Red- 


FEARN ADEN. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


DUSKY RAMBLES. By Elizabeth 


WARNE. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 


— 
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Editorial Communications should be addressed to **The Editor ”—Adverti and Busi 


Letters to ** The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.O. 
Printed by E. J. Francis & Co, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C. ; and Published by Joun Francis, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Agents: for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh ;—for InzLanp, Mr. John Roberteon, Dublin. — 
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